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sweetness. Though he was fond of saying, ‘ Love is not 
for me, I am not like other men,” there were many women 
with whom he entered into close relationships. It is truc 
that he differed from other rulers in that he never had an 
oflicially acknowledged mistress; but through the private 
apartments of Saint-Cloud and the Tuileries there moved a 
number of lovely odalisques who came to receive the homage 
of the pasha. All these lighter relationships were, however, 
transcended by his intense passion for Josephine. It was 
his passion for Josephine which, at the outset of his victorious 
career, spurred the young hero on to his glorious deeds, For 
her sake he won battles, conquered towns and countries, 
With the fires of this passion he enheartened the poor, ragged 
soldiers of the Army of Italy, so that, impelled by the volcanic 
energy of their commander, they rushed down over the. 
Lombard plain like a stream of fava. In the end, never- 
theless, he sacrificed this passion on the altar of ambition. 
In fulfilment of the inexorable demands of his policy, he needed 
to found a dynasty ; he must wed an emperor's daughter, a 
girl sprung from the ancient race of the Habsburgs, a young 
and vigorous woman who could give birth to an heir. 

All the same, I have not Jimited myself to the study and 
depiction of Napolcon’s love affairs. It was not my aim to 
do nothing more than drag a few spicy storics of court life 
into the open day. I wanted to show forth this man in his 
general relationships with the world of women, whether 
these women were mistresses or wives, friends or foes, I 
wished, with a woman’s cycs, to judge his relationships towards 
women, 

In actual fact, there were but few women whose ties with 
Napoleon were on a purely intellectual plane. For that 
reason, writers have seldom troubled to consider this aspect 
of his life, which has merely been touched upon in the special 
biographies or other works dealing with women of note who 
came into contact with the Emperor of the French. With 
the aid of all the available material, 1 have been able to give 
an exhaustive account of the women with whom Napoleon 
entered into intimate and affectionate relationships. While J 
was studying these matters, many new data naturally attracted 
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bs ‘ 
“Wuat 1s love >The sense of his own weaknéss, with which 
an isolated human being 1s soon permeated , at.the same time, 
the sense of rmpotence The heart contracts convulsively, it 
expands, it beats more powerfully—sweet tears of delight 
floy That is love ” 

Such were the words of the young Napoleon Full of 
Rousseauist ideas and of youthful enthusiasm, when wandering 
through Dauphine in the year 1791, on a grey February day, 
he recorded his opinions on love, a passion to which as yet 
he was almost a stranger 

He was wniting about platonic love But he was even less 
sympathetic towards purely phystcal love His frend Lieu~ 
tenant des Mazts in the La Fére regiment, gave him plenty 
of reasons for saying what he thought about this matter 
Des Mazis was in love, could think of nothing but his mistress, 
was always talking about her, and could see no one but her 
in the world Bonaparte treated hus friend as 2 sick man 
The illness was troublesome, and Napoleon tried to cure 
Des Mazts with doses of reason The ultimate outcome of 
the daily conversations was the Dialogue sur l’amour, in which 
the author categorically declared ‘ I regard love as injurious 
to society and as destructive to the individuals personal 
happmess, I believe that it does more harm than good 
We could thank the gods if the world were quit of it!” In 
his Lettres sur la Corse, he fiercely exclaams ‘O Love, 
destructive passion, scourge of youth, what hast thou done!” 

To his immatunty, love seemed debasing—something 
Tuinous to nations and to morality There was only one kind 
of love which earned hus approval love of country The 
island of Corsica was all in all to him He lived for Corsica, 
and was willing to die for Corsica. ~The Romans of old,fand 
the Spartans, had known what true patriotism was But the 
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sad to Madame de Rémusat ‘ They will hate me in conse- 
quence , but at least they will leave me in peace Women 
did much muschtef to Henry IV and Lous XIV My position 
18 2 far more critical one than was that of either of those 
rulers Since therr days, the French have become stricter 
m such matters ‘They would not forgive their sovereign 
were he to make a parade of his love affairs, or to flaunt his 
mustresses before their eyes * 

‘The Emperor was nght A Napoleon could not allow 
lumself the hberties which other princes could take without 
nsk A man of so outstanding a character could not stoop 
to allow love itngues to encroach upon his life At his 
court, women were merely ornamental, they formed a 
decorative setting It was for decorative purposes that he 
encouraged the most beautuful, the most elegant, and the 
most distinguished of women to enter hus circle Never were 
the royal palaces of France more thronged with grace, beauty, 
splendour, and youth than in the days of Napoleon Under 
the First Empire, extravagant luxury was the fashton, men 
and women were decked wth gold and jewels When the 
Emperor g sisters and sisters in faw appeared in public, the 
cost of their dresses and their gems had to be measured in 
hundreds of thousands of francs 

At the courts where women held sway, at that of Lous XIV 
for instance, the tone was light and fnvolous At Napoleons 
court, sertousness was the order of the day We might 
almost speak of it as a moral court The members of the 
court circle had not been corrupted by luxurious hving or 
the sophisticated enjoyments of high society The time 
between the Ninth Thermidor and the establishment of the 
Consulate had been too short for the genera{ relaxation of 
discipline to work havoc in the new soctety The leading 
women of the Consulate and the Empire were natural and 
unspoiled Their simplicity and naivety sometimes conflicted 
with the demands of court etiquette but were genuine and 
not assumed Their elegance, their youth, and their charm 
mutigated the reserve demanded by the Emperor—who was 
sometimes imelined to push this demand to an extreme 
Perhaps the society of Napoleons court lacked the mobihty 
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and vivaciousness which had been so characteristic of the old 
regime ; but, in compensation, it was more natural and more 
moral which dacs nut mean that love affairs were unknown ! 

Napoleon thought that women hated him. This was not 
eo, but they were all more or Jess afraid of him. On public 
vecastans he would sometimes throw them into « condition 
of hapless embarrassment. At court receptions, every Indy 
present dreaded the moment when the Emperor would speak 
to her, He would pay her roughly worded compliments 
upon her dress, or would proclsim her love affairs to the 
world. ‘This latter was his way of improving the moral tone 
at his court. A young unmarried girl might expect to be 
asked how many children she had. As for recently married 
women, he would enquire of them in how many months they 
expected to be confined. Elderly ladies would learn that the 
Emperor did not think they had many years more to live. 
If, on introduction, a woman seemed to him ill-favoured, he 
would burst out with: ‘ Mon Dieu, Madame, J was told 
you were good-looking!" Ina word, he was utterly lacking 
mn the goft for amiable flattery; he had not the talent for 
which his brother Lucien was especially noted, the talent for 
agreeable trifling, Should a lady appear in his presence 
unrouged, he would blurt out before the assembled company : 
Madame, go home and make up a little; you look like a 
corpse!" Or: ‘ Why are you so pale? Have you just had 
a baby?" No one will deny the brutality of such questions 
and remarks, 

Yet this man, who was so cruelly blunt before the public, 
who reparded love as a destructive emotion, who seemed to 
despise women, had a passionate temperament, a heart that 

raved for love, He wrote ardent and affectionate love letters. 

The man who maintained that love was nothing more than 
crary hopes, was consumed with longing in Italy when he 
was vainly waiting for Josephine to join him. In the Syrian 
desert, he knew all the pangs of jealousy when he learned 
that his wife had been unfaithful to him. 

Jesephine ! She was the only woman to whom his heart 
wae wholly given ; she was the only one who had an influence 
over him, He loved her, notwithstanding the difference in 
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their ages Sometimes hus feelings towards her were jealous 
and harsh, sometimes they were tender and trusting She 
understood him as no other woman did She tolerated. all 
his caprices with amazing patience, and never fatled to 
conquer kum by her hundlmess or her tears Napoleon’s own 
words about her were “‘ I was never n love with any woman 
except Josephine” There were, indeed, other women, such 
as Countess Walewska, Mademoiselle George, Madame 
Fourés, Madame Duchitel, and Carlotta Gazzam, who 
enjoyed his favour for considerable periods , but not one of 
them could boast of exercising any influence upon hrm either 
in private Jife or in affatrs of State He remained true to his 
principle “‘ The man who lets himself be rufed by 2 woman 
1s a fool!” Another favourite saying of his was A man 
who cannot staunchly follow the guidance of his own feelings 
and hus own principles, 1s unfitted for the tasks of war and 
government , amenabulity to influence must be left to women " 

Are we, then, to say that Napoleon was 2 tyrant, that he 
was brutal towards the women with whom he came in contact ? 
Facts are against hum, but none the less the answer 1s sn the 
negative He was a man, and, despite appearances to the 
contrary, he was susceptible A gentle voice, a tender word, 
or a tear, could arouse sympathetic vibrations in hrs heart- 
strings, and he would then betray delicate sensrbilities 
Wntmg to Josephine from Berlin on November 6, 1806, he 
sud “I detest intriguing women I am used to good and 
gentle women, and these are the only kind of women f like” 
Had not Countess Hatzfeld been modest in her demeanour 
and meek in her approach, she would never have been able 
to save her husband’s life 

It 13 true that Napoleon was sometimes inconsiderate sn 
his behaviour to Joseplune He made no attempt to conceal 
his love adventures from her, tooh no precautions to keep 
these matters quiet When he had a new flame, he would be 
less affectionate to his wife than usual But such peculiarities 
were just—pecuharities, and not the outcome of a brutal 
disgosition Josephine had merely to shed tears and he was 
vanquished, for his tenderness knew no bounds This 1s 
very different from the conduct of 2 really brutal man, who 
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glouts over the cufferings of the woman he hurts. Napoleon 
was far from being callous. Had he been so, he could not 
have written in the Discours de Lyon: “ The feclings are the 
most intimate bonds of life, society, love, and friendship.” 
He regarded the feclings as the source of all the pleasures 
of fife and all the pains. He considered that only an impotent 
and unstable man could be incapable of feeling. 

But to a man with Napolcon’s temperament, even the most 
trifling manifest domination on the part of a woman necessarily 
seemed intolerable. In 1806, when he was in Posen, Josephine, 
tortured by jealousy, wrote him a reproachful letter, upbraiding 
him because he would not allow her to join him. His reply 
ran as follows: “Oh you women! You are insatiable. 
What you want, must happen. For my part, I regard myself 
as the lowliest slave among men. My master has no heart 
in his bosom, for my master is the nature of things {” 

Yes, that was the only master Napoleon acknowledged, 
and before this master he had to bow in the end. But neither 
Jove nor woman ever had power over him. 

In St. Helena, when conversing one day with his fellow 
exiles, he said, half in jest and half in earnest: “‘ Really we 
westerners do not understand woman at all. We have spoiled 
everything by treating her far too well. It was utterly wrong 
to life woman up almost to our own level. The orientals 
managed these matters much better. They declared that 
Woman ‘vas man’s property ; and in very truth nature made 
woman to be the slave of man. It is only because our views 
are topsy-turvy that women can claim to be our rulers, They 
Misuse certain advantages in order to lead us astray and te 
dominate us. For one who inspires us to do good things, 
there are hundreds who bring us to folly.” 

In Napoleon’s mouth, these utterances were only half- 
truths. He merely gave vent to them in order to texse Madame 
Montholon and Madame Bertrand. 

It has been contended thar Napolean wis 2 Vicious man, a 
cebauchee, The attempt to maintain this would be unjust. 
The reader will see in due course whether there is any ground 
fez such a view. 

Beyond question Napoleon was not free from weakness: 
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and faults He had mustresses, he was faithless to lus own 
marmage bond and failed to respect the masnages of others, 
he plucked 2 good many flowers and then threw them away 
unheeding Where, however, shall we find anything perfect 
in this world? He was great enough to be allowed to have 
faults But there 1s a wide difference between faults and 
weaknesses, on the one hand, and vices and excesses, on the 
other His disposition made these latter uncongenal to 
ium, and in his confidennal intercourse wth women he wes 
backward rather than aggressive He regarded chastity 23 
women’s supreme virtue “In women,” he sard, “ chaststy 
1s what courage 1s in men, I despise a coward just 23 much 
as I despise a loose woman ” 

A man with these thoughts could not have been so brutal 
as Napoleon has sometimes been depicted—and 1s still 
depicted In certain cases, doubtless, as in hus conduct 
towards Queen Louse at Tilsit, and in hus relatronships with 
Madame de Staél, Madame de Chevreuse, and one or two 
of the ladies of bus court, he was open to entrasm. But 
here we have to do mth tery different causes than the brutahty 
which has been ascribed to lim He did not like women to 
interfere xm pohtics, he detested blue stockings, and he 
could not bear women with 2 past, or women who were on 
the way to acquire one 

“ It would be better, he sasd once to Roederer, “if women 
were to do more work with their hands and less with their 
tongues, especially as far as interference in politics 13 con- 
cerned States are lost 2s soon as women interfere 0 
public affars The France of the old regime was nuned by 
the late queen If a woman were to advocate some political 
move, that would seem to me sufficient reason for takimg the 
opposite course” On another occaston im the twenty ninth 


Louise nor the clever Madame de Staél could make any 
headway with him 
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Let us take a just view of the Emperor of the French. 
Perpetually occupied with his titanic plans, working in his 
etudy hour after hour every day, a man of genius whose mind 
was continually giving birth to new and more fruitful ideas— 
Napoleon had scant leisure for the study of women and their 
peculiarities. ‘The fleeting moments during his youth when 
he may be said to have devoted himself to the theoretical 
study of woman, did not suffice to make him an expert in 
this ficld. Nor could he learn from practice, since he was 
not a professional seducer. For this, too, time is needed, 
and Napoleon had no spare time, even in his subaltem days. 
Work was his natural element! He Jacked Icisure to cultivate 
the flattering tongue of the seducer, to make himself intimately 
acquainted with the elegancies and the subtleties of the 
amorist’s well-stocked vocabulary, with the arts and graces 
which every woman in love expects from her lover. That is 
why Napoleon never had a truly devoted mistress. 

When he had an hour or two to spare for woman, he spent 
no time upon deliberation, but went straight forward towards 
his goal, without circumlocution, and without sentimental 
feehines. Work and glory were always the first things for 
him. That is why he had little respect for a feeling which 
softens the heart and makes people pliable. It may explain 
the thoughtlessness with which one day he kept the actress 
Duchesnois waiting half-clad in a cold bedroom, and then 
scent her home unceremoniously when she ventured to Ict 
him Lnow that she was freezing. Perhaps, too, it explains 
the lack of censibility with which he would often parade his 
infidelitics before Josephine. He would sometimes tell her 
his adventures, and would not allow her to complain. “ If 
aman ts unfrthful,” he would say, “let him acknowledge 
the fact without compunction ; such things leave no trace on 
3 man, His wife will at first be very much annoyed, but she 
will forpive han j often she will gain by it, But when 2 

Kaman it unfaithful to her husband, things are very different. 
In her este it is useless far her to acknowledee her fault 
without compunction, Who can be sure that it has left no 
consequences ¢ The false ctep cannot be retrieved ; and that 
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matters Besides, there 1s nothing degrading to woman in 
this difference between the sexes Each sex has its own 
possessions and its own duties Woman's possessions are 
beauty, charm, the art of allurement, her duties are sub- 
ordination and dependence” Napoleon was also wont to 
excuse his lapses by saying ‘1 am a different man from 
other men The laws of morality and decorum do not apply 
tome” 

Nevertheless there were women who laid especial stress on 
Napoleon’s amuability and extolled him for his flattering 
tongue For instance, Countess Metternich, wnting to her 
husband the Austrian envoy to tell him how, at a reception 
in the Tuileres, she had been invited to a seat at the Emperor's 
card table, sad “‘ He paid me many fine compliments upon 
my diamond clasp and my gold brocade dress” Here are 
General Bonaparte’s own words, wntten from Italy to the 
wife of the astronomer Lalande “To spend the mght with 
a lovely woman beneath a beautiful starry sky, seems to me 
the greatest happiness the world can offer ” 

Napoleon could certainly play the gallant, but such gallantry 
was not the core of hts disposition For him, 2 woman's 
virtues and merits were concentrated in the notions “‘ house- 
wife” and “ mother”, any other talents she might possess 
seemed to him supplementary, xf not superfluous In this 
respect, he was Corsican through and through We may 
well suppose that his mother’s example had confirmed him 
in such pmnciples Dumng the twenty-one years of her 
marned life, Letizia Bonaparte had presented her husband 
with thirteen children, and she had been a most dutiful 
mother to the eight that had surmved In his exile, the 
Emperor spoke of her with pnde, with a child’s veneration | 
“* She knew how to punish and to reward, and, detesting all 
our baser feelings, she knew how to mp them in the bud 
She would not allow anything but the great and the sublime 
to approach her children ” 

Hhs attitude towards women in the matters of domesticity 
and fecundity explains his divorce from Josephmne—after Jong 
hesitations Though he had ceased to love her with the 
ardour that had inspired General Bonaparte, to the Emperor 
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she remained the only woman towards whom his feclings 
were strongly moved. Had she given him children, had she 
brought him but one son, he would have prostrated himself 
before her as if she had been a saint. He was always a good 
father to Josephine’s children, Eugene and Hortense, and 
loved them with a father’s tenderness. When Hortense gave 
birth to her first son, Napoleon lavished care and kindliness 
upon the child. He regarded this boy as the probable heir 
to his throne, and loved him as ason. There was absolutely 
no warrant for the gossip that was current regarding the 
relationships between the Emperor and his stepdaughter. 
The litte boy, son of the brother whose education he had 
provided for out of his lieutenant’s pay, was for him the 
heir of the race, the worthiest scion to propagate his name 
and his dynasty. 

In his view, marriage was the only acceptable tie between 
man and woman, and he held that the aim of human life was 
to be married and to have many children. The only exception 
was himself; he alone had another object in vicw—~world- 
wide power. Every one knows that matchmaking was a 
positive mania with him. Never did any sovercign promote 
£9 many marriages at his court as Napoleon. He married 
off his brothers, his sisters, his generals, his ministers of 
State, and his high officials. To many of them he would 
hardly concede twenty-four hours’ time for reflection upon 
the matter. Furthermore, he kept his cye upon the folk 
whose marriages he had thus arranged. If they had children, 
especially boys, they could be sure of his continued interest. 

But Napoleon had no confidence in a woman merely because 
she was a wife and a mother. He had lite faith in women's 
fidelity—perhaps because his confidence had been shaken by 
his own experience with Josephine. Even Marie Louise, 
although during the years when she was living with Napoleon 
as tis wife she certainly had no Jove intrigues, had to put 
up with strict supervision on her husbznd’s part. Ne man 
might vist her suite without the Emperor's express permission, 
and even then several Iadies-in-waiting, or at Jeast one, must 


be present. It would be wrong, however, to suppose that 
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In general, this passion troubled him Little, for he had known 
it only dunng the early days of his love for Josephine, and 
perhaps once more in his relationships with pretty Madame 
Fourés in Egypt When he learned that General Kléber had 
become his successor in the fair one’s favour, it seemed to 
tim—so Madame Junot tells us—‘as if Ins brain would 
burst” 

No, it was not jealousy that impelled him to keep a strict 
watch over Mane Louse When he had marned Emperor 
Francis’ daughter, he felt :t incumbent on him to avoid any 
false situations at his court Not even the semblance of 
calumny must attach to the Empress of the French, the mother 
of his son His experiences during lus first marrage had 
given him a standpoint of his own sn the matter of conjugal 
infidelity, and he was wont to say “ L’adultére n’est pas 
un phénoméne, mats une affaire de camap¢, 11 est tout 
commun ” 

He detested everything whtch, in his view, conflicted with 
the moral code, and he loathed concubinage, which had 
become so general dunng the days of the revolution In this 
matter he would make no exception even for Berther, who 
was such a favourte with him Madame Visconti, Berthier’s 
mustress, was never allowed to enter the impenal court, 
although her birth fully entitled her to the pnvilege The 
doors were likewise barred against Madame Grant, Talleyrand s 
wife, since she had lived with the minister before marnage 
Napoleon was so straitlaced in these matters that he refused 
to allow a memorial to be erected to the celebrated Agnés 
Sorel, a truly great woman, who had done nothing but good 
to France She had been a king’s mistress ! 

From woman, Napoleon took what she could give, but he 
did not surrender himself Thanks to lus peculiar mental 
characteristics, 1t was out of the question that his personality 
should ever become fused with that of any woman A 
spintual community between him and a woman would have 
been :mpossible unless the woman had stood at or near his 
intellectual level But such 2 woman would have been of 
the type he abominated—one of those who, mn one way or 
another, feel themselves superior to the man of their choice, 
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and for that very reason love him more ardently. A Napoleon 
could not have such a mistress or such a wife so long as he 
ruled the world. In later days, when ending his career upon 
the barren rock in mid-ocean, he might indeed have found 
rome such companion to bring consolation; but he mad 

no endeavour to find one, for perhaps he hoped that his wife, 
the mother of his boy, would come to soothe his last hours. 
She did not come, and therefore Napoleon was never able to 
make more than a fragmentary application of the theory he 
had formulated, when he was 2 young man, in his Discours 
de Lyon. “ Woman,” he then wrote, “is indispensable to 
man’s animal organization ; but she is even more eztential to 
the satisfaction of his sensibilities. She is his natural com- 
panion, cpecially created for him. ‘Therefore, sere it only 
for her sake, he must win this companion and be inseparable 
from her. He must identify himself with her, must pour 
his heart into hers. Then the two of them, fortified against 
unbadled lusts, sill be better enabled to enjoy the charms 
of Ife. The sweetness of this union beautifies the dreams 
amd mitigates the sorrows of life; it diversifies life’s joys ; 
and it fertilizes the broad field of the sensations.” 

Could the man who wrote this be a brute? It was nothing 
but cutward circumstances, nothing but his pecullar pocition 
towards the world and towards his fellow-men, which so 
uften made his behavicur to women seem brutal, Ds restless 
intellectual activity left him no time for the refined cultivation 
of fis censibilines. He was too great to Jove fike a human 
being, and tno small to be loved like a god. 

In none of Napoleon's love episodes except his love affair 
with Jerephine can we find any trace of undue sensuality, of 
rtrang passion, or of all-forgetting devotion. To this pret 
mag who cast throne: down and built them up again, no 
MaNNaN Was ever a suiding star, The flames which burned 
ro fererly in the carly letters to the incomparable Josephine, 
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had 2 double personality In him, great and noble qualities 
were pared with petty and :gnoble attributes His habits 
and his tastes were simple, and yet his court hfe was charac. 
tenzed by almost oriental favishness In many matters he 
seemed unselfish, and yet there was nothing more congenral 
to him than unrestricted power He loved solitude, delighted 
i the untroubled quietude of the phulosopher , but he fought 
hus way to a throne—which meant that all hrs actions, all his 
feelings, and all hus thoughts, must be paraded for public 
inspection In a word, he was a combination of contradictory 
qualities, and 13 displayed before us in a twofold illumination, 
so that the reflexes from one of the lights entrance us, whilst 
the other light throws such deep shadows that we shiver 

Let me say with renewed emphasis that even though 
woman played a subordinate part in the life of the great 
Emperor, still, he was neither brutal nor tyrannical nor 
dissolute in his relationships with the far sex He was, 
indeed, hard, for he never lost sight of the goal towards 
which he was striving but he was neither a bad man nor 
a rough one His character was much too strong for him 
to be a bad man The very mustresses whom, when he was 
pressed for time, he would order to undress and svat for 
hum in the bedroom, bear witness to this Mademoiselle 
George writes. ‘ The Emperor has been accused of being 
rough and brutal A calumny, hike 2 thousand more! 
To me, at any rate, the Emperor was gentle, jolly, yes jolly as 
a child In his company, the hours passed unnoticed, and 
the coming of day often took us by surprise’ Another 
woman, Ida de Sainte Elme, wrote a few years after Napoleon’s 
death “There has been much talk about his impetuosity, 
which was said to be tantamount to brutality Nothing but 
hatred and envy can musjudge him lke this Granted, he 
was not a great gallant, but hrs gallantry was all the more 
alluring because it was so different from other men’s It 
pleased because it was peculiar to him He did not tell a 
woman she was beautiful, but he enumerated all her charms 
with an artist’s delicacy of appreciation ” 

Napoleon was subject to all human passions and feekngs 
Wonderful must have been the make up of a being who 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD NEAR VALENCE AN 
ADVENTURE IN THE PALAIS-ROXAL  FLIR- 
TATIONS AT AUSONNE 


Narotros in his subaltern days wes not alwwavs the unsociable 
young officer that most of his biographers desenbe, either 
with the purpose of emphzsizing the peculanties of his 
disposition, or else with that of discovering in lum ore fault 
the more There was 2 time when he neither withdrew from 
social hfe nor gloomily shunned the amusements of his 
comrades Although sometimes he did indeed renounce the 
relaxations they permitted themselses, this was rather owing 
to his [imted means than to his character He was very 
short of funds His pay 2s lieutenant was frs 800 a year, 
he had frs 200 pension as an ex-student of the Pans military 
academy , and he had a supplementary allowance of frs 150 
for lodging expenses ‘Thus, 2 total sum of frs 1,150 per 
annum had to suffice for all his needs It will be obvious that 
Napoleon had very little to spare for those additronal dis- 
bursements that are expected from an officer His poverty 
was obvious in hrs clothing, which was shabby and neglected 
His appearance contrasted very much with that of most of 
his well born comrades in the La Fére regiment ‘The few 
pence he had over when he had paid for the barest necessaries 
of life were devoted to the purchase of books in preference 
to making his un:form smarter 

None the less, even at Valence, his first garnson town, he 
entered into social relatronslups At first he was shy, some- 
what melancholy, wholly immersed in his books and in 
thoughts of home and family But by degrees he became 
more expansive His small, slender, and elastic figure, with 
lus yellow, parchment-tinted face, znd his serious grey eyes, 
gave him a resolute aspect which contrasted strangely with 
the tumidity of his disposition As was usual in the Bonaparte 
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family, his head was much too large for so small a body, but 
this head displayed the most perfect purity of line. The 
forchead was high and beautifully moulded; the nose was 
delicately arched, with sensitive nostrils ; and his mouth, 
when he smiled, had an irresistible charm. In his gaze 
flamed all the storms which agitated his passionate interior. 
When he spoke, the fires that glowed within seemed to suffuse 
this strange personality; and his speech was scldom fluent 
enough to express all that he felt. 

He was so reserved, so self-restrained, that those who met 
him for the first time in society might well fancy him to be 
a misanthrope, a hy pochondriac, one who had no interest in 
anything beyond his profession and his books. But the 
externals of this apparently misanthropic and suspicious 
Corsican, hid sensibilities which could manifest themselves 
at the slightest touch. His genuine temperament was venture- 
some, and responsive to the slightest stimulus. By nature, 
he was a combination of opposites, and could pass in an 
instant from intense enthusiasm to chill reserve. 

Three great passions dominated the young officer: love of 
country, family affection, and a veneration for Rousseau. 
His family, his Corsica, and the Genevese philosopher, filled 
his thoughts. a lad of seventeen who was already burdened 
with the cares of his family, had little room in his mind for 
woman. As yet, he did not know women. From Corsica 
he had brought with him memories of his mother Letizia, 
his grandmother Saveria, his aunt Geltruda, and his old 
nurse Camilla Tari. As if through a prey mist, he saw the 
image of his little playmate Giacominetta, about whom the 
boys and girls of Ajaccio had so often teased him. In 
imagination he could still hear them singing : 


Nspotione di mezza ealvetta 
Fa amore a Giscomincetta, 


as they had heen wont to sing mockinely when he, with all 
he gravity of 3 grown man, used to stroll up and down with 
“in front of his home. 
That had been Jong 2co. The ule girl was dead. At 
Brienne and in Paris he had been subject to a school discipline 
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of Valence, for Madame du Colombier’s salon was regarded 
as one of the most elegant in the neighbourhood. She 
mothered young Napoleon, and gave him plenty of excellent 
advice. For instance, somewhat later, when the revolution 
began, she said: “ Don’t join the émigrés. It is easy enough 
to get away, but it may be very difficult to return.” Napoleon’s 
rejoinder was that he would rather earn a marshal’s staff from 
his own people than from forcigners. 

Licutenant Bonaparte was in the heyday of his youth. 
Despite his repudiation of love, the longing for sympathy, 
for tenderness, was germinating in his heart. Madame 
Colombier had a daughter, a girl of about his own age. In 
the Basscaux orchard, the June sun was ripening the first 
cherries. Napoleon’s imagination was filled with the heroes 
of Rousseau’s romances, and he chose them as prototypes. 
Like them, he plucked the bright red fruit, that he might 
pop it between Caroline du Colombier’s bright red lips. We 
can fancy how, like the heroes depicted by the Genevese 
philosopher, he whispered: “Oh if my lips were but 
cherries!" It was the first sentimental movement of this 
youth towards woman, though still timid and hesitant. 

The town of Valence possesses Caroline's portrait. Her 
large dark eyes, her abundant black hair, her delicate 
transparent skin, and her virginal lips (perhaps a trifle too 
thick), produce an impression of kindliness and charm, though 
she could not be called a beauty. Not even an emperor 
need be ashamed of having had such a girl for his first Jove. 
Let us picture Napoleon, clad in his artillery officer’s dark 
uniform, with his lean face which seemed to be all cyes, 
close beside her, beneath the old cherry-tree with its gnarled 
trunk, ‘The man who, only a few years later, was to become 
master of France, was now enjoying his first love idyll in the 
company of this charming girl, whose vision comes down to 
US REroOss a century with all the freshness and poetry of the 
Spring. In the Emperor’s memory, likewise, she was to live 
on with a fresh and poetic aroma. On gloomy days in 
St. Helena, he would often think of his joyous and innocent 
youth, and of how he and Caroline du Colombier had eaten 
cherries together. “We used to make assignations,” he 
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would say to the companions of lus exile“ Especially do I 
remember one in summer at daybreak You'll hardly believe 


of hus fellow lieutenants, De Menoir, Raget de Fontamulle, 
and Hermet de Vigneux, wooed Caroline’s favour and sought 
her in marrage In the end, Captain Garembel de Bressieux, 
who had served in the Lorraine regiment, became her husband 

Rumour has it that Bressieux cut out Bonaparte This 
1s absurd Bressteux did not marry Caroline until March 31, 
1792, six years later than the idyll of which we are now 
speaking, and when Napoleon had already left Valence for 
the second time During his second stay in the neighbour- 
hood, he saw Carokne du Colombier again, but she no longer 
possessed her erstwhile charm ‘The cherries, 1t seemed, 
were Jess good than of yore Caroline was fancy free when, 
a year later, she became De Bressieuxs wife Besides, would 
a yulted lover have behaved as the Emperor did? He appointed 
Madame de Bressteux, née Colombier, one of his mother’s 
ladies in waiting, and her husband became Chef Adminis 
trator of Forests In 1810, De Bressteux was created an 
imperial baron 

Neither Caroltne nor any other woman had occasion to 
regret the fact that in youth her path had crossed Napoleon’s 
All those who had been gentle and kindly to him in early 
days, could be sure of his gratitude Even when he had 
had good reason to complain, the memory of a fnendly 
glance or an affectionate word would make him excuse all 
else He never forgot the acquaintanceships of his subaltern 
days, and was always glad to speak of them frankly when 
occasion arose Read, for instance, a letter written from 
Boulogne Camp on August 20, 1804, m answer to Caroline, 
who had reminded the now famous and powerful man of 
their early days together, and had sought hus interest on 
behalf of her brother Here 1s the prompt answer 


“Madame, I was dehghted to get your letter I have 


always had agreeable memories of you and your mother 
c 
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I shall take the first possible opportunity of being serviceable 
to your brother. I see from your letter that you live near 
Lyons, and I have good reason to reproach you because you 
did not pay me a visit while I was there, for it would have 
given me great pleasure to sce you. Rest assured that it will 
be my invariable wish to do anything I can for you. 


Pont pr Drigurs, 2, Fruetidor, Vear ATI. 
** NAPOLEON.” 


A year and a half Iater, he passed through Lyons on his 
way to Italy, for the coronation, and saw Caroline once more. 
What a disappointment! The change in her outward 
appearance was amazing. Napoleon tells us that she was 
 furieusement " different. The Duchess of Abrantes, who 
did not think much of Caroline’s Jooks, does her the justice 
of saying that Madame de Bressteux was both clever and good, 
and that her manner was equally distinguished and pleasing. 

‘There is no evidence that Napoleon ever thought of marrying 
Mademoiselle du Colombier; and, in view of his extreme 
youth at the time of his first acquaintance with her, it is 
unlikely that he had ever entertained the idea, His relation- 
ships with Caroline were those of a pastoral idyll in the cherry 
season. Jt was no more than an cpisodic dream, and this 
was inevitable in Napoleon’s case. He was a man of action, 
and was not bor to dally with Jove. That was why the 
flirtation was soon over. Had he married Caroline it is 
likely enough that, instead of making war with princes and 
peoples, he svould have become a worthy country gentleman |! 
It was not his mission to sow the fields in the French country- 
side, but rather to scatter his great ideas far and wide, that 


the winds might carry them all aver the world, for them to 
stri.e root everywhere. 


During the days of Napoleon’s friendship sith Caroline 
gu Colombler, the young lieutenant was rimultancously 
paying court to Mademoiselle Mion-Desplace:, a fellow: 
cauntrywoman, ind ta the fexctnating Mademoiselle de 
reas Suiat-Germain. For their sake he had taken 
“neing iertons at Daoutel’s, but Napslena had not been 
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position of a Iady-in-waiting. He was determined that ghe 
should enjoy the emoluments and advantages attaching to 
the office. 

Lieutenant Bonaparte’s flirtations with the young Indies of 
Valence did not leave any scars. The attractions of home 
and family were stronger than those of Jove. His Jonging 
for his beloved island, where, as he said, he would be able 
to live once more with his heart, after having had to live so 
Jong with his head alone, was appeased when his first furlough 
came, In the middle of September 1786, he saw the dear 
crags of Corsica once again, When the ship drew near ta 
the island, he believed that he could recognize its charac- 
teristic aromatic odour. Viaving reached home, he Jived only 
for his family, giving himself up to reveries and to plans for 
the future. He showed no trace of being affected by any 
feminine influence during this long period of leave. 


At length, in October 1987, he was to become more closely 
acquainted with Paris. Since the Jetters he had written in 
the hope of improving his family’s pecuniary circumstances 
had remained void of effect, Lieutenant Bonaparte had made 
up his mind to knock in person at the doors of the mighty, 
who held his own fortunes and those of his dear ones in their 
hands. When a student at the military academy, he had 
seen but Hele of the capital. Discipline had been strict, 
and a cadet was net allowed to go out unicss accompanied by 
a non-conmmmistoned officer. Now things were altered, and 
Napoleon Ronaparte could follow his own bent in the 
Brest city, 

As befitted his modest means, he had token up his quarters 
in a simple hostelry in the Rue du Four-Szint-Honoré, the 
Hitel de Cher! Marg. But his personal endeavaurs to promote 

the fortunes af his family were no more successful than his 
tetwrs had been. People gave him evative answers, and put 
off atsending to his asics Ne had neither friends nor 
patrons in nie and he watted for rand news in vain. 
lays, Naralean eaid of Paris, A woman need onhy 
rity mo fe i and she vill Lnow what regtra belongs 
to her.” Paris had always been woman's El Dorado. Bonae 
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parte was eighteen years old, and was for the first time 
(unsupervised) treading the pavements which exercise 50 
uresistible a Sure upon young men from the provinces 
Here woman 13 queen, her aroma fills the air of the boule- 
vards, and 1s wafted over men and things The rustling of 
her skirts sounds hke music, as accomparument to the bright 
glances of her eyes There radiates from her a strange and 
miystertous energy, which yntoxicates the newly armved youth 
Woman 13 everywhere promenading :n the parks and on 
the boulevards , seated in the cafes and the restaurants, in 
the theatres and concert halls Everywhere she plays the 
leading part 

Napoleon had practically no knowledge of women In the 
little garrison town, where everyone knew everyone else, an 
officer could not allow himself any liberties without being 
expelled from good soctety But now he was in Pans! For 
the first time the serpent of temptation drew near Napoleon 
The charm of the unknown, the craving for knowledge, 
drove the young man one evening (after coming away from 
the Théatre dItake) to the neighbourhood of the Palats 
Royal, which was at that date the favourite haunt of ladies 
of easy virtue 

His heart was “ shaken by violent sensations,” so that for 
a time he hardly noticed the chill of the November night 
But when his ardent imaginings had grown a httle cooler, 
he became painfully aware of the severity of the cold, and 
took refuge in one of the colonnades Now his head was 
almost turned by the conuag and going of the prostitutes 
and the men about town, and by the glare of the restaurants, 
from which laughter and clamour resounded He was poor, 
and could not taste any of these joys Then his burning 
glances were attracted by a woman’s form The lateness of 
the hour, her demeanour, and her youth, showed him instantly 
that she was one of the unhappy creatures who were patrolling 
the garden by hundreds Nevertheless, there was something 
about her which pleased bum She was more quietly dressed 
than the others, and less forward in her manner Thrs helped 
lnm to overcome his own timidity Though “ more than 
anyone else aware of the shame of her profession,” though 
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ane “who cbvaps felt roiled by a glance from such eyer, 
he reeoted her, Write of the matter afterward ds, aa 

weirhinge ta exet ulprte himeelf, Le said that he wes tryin 
moke a peychological invetigetion rather than to trike = 
mt nenucints nee. We feel, however, that he wan tremblinc 
with capernes for Inowledge; that he wanted to knuy 

sroman, to solve a riddle. Ile was taken captive by the 
NOEDONT @ 

"You Jook terribly cold. Why are you walking up and 
down here in this bitter weather 7" he naively ached the girl. 

"Hope inspires inc, Moncieur. Jomurt make a good end 
to my evening.” 

She epoke indifferently, ond this was a stimulus to the 
ine<perienced young man, vho vent on walking by her cide. 
"You look to me very delicate, J wonder that your pro- 

fecrion # nog tos much for yon” 

The girl found this remark rather ctrange, and rejuined : 

“ Disble, Mon-icur! One must do comething.” 

“OF cuaree. Tut can’t you find an occupation better 
crite] tes pos he fth 27 

“No, Manienr, one must live.” 

The conversion goes on in this form of question end 
anwer He yants to Lnow all about her. Hew che came 
to odopt her unhoppy kind of life, ew long che bas heen 
Tey stoct uy sshatimon drove her inte it, whence che hes come, 
how old tLe ie, ond es on, Complaicontly but sithout much 
interest the girl tells him her story 5 end in the end his craving 
for bneatedge is etilled in the small rnd dimly lighted room 
in the Bye dy Pour-Srint-Henord, 

Treazl though this sdventure may seem, it gives usa 
com rehensive unieht into Sapoleon's fn chorceter, s note 
Lis fondness fur cone hive enquiries, which he tn net able to 
repre? even on thi i acestions and the reenrocy vi Hi which 
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ny 
be pins doyn everything, even to the minute? ‘date 


reeled ps patel ee if we fancy that Le records the incisden 
erate topords 2 eters grprecian on kim. He deecribed 
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momentous to his inner life His heart was go filled with 
patnotism, that there was no room there for any other enduring 
sentiment, even a sensual one Napoleon's adventure in the 
Palats-Royal was, in the end, to leave impressions of a very 
different kind—though a struggle may have been needed before 
he could get away from the sensual He wanted to suppress 
physical sensibilities by supersmposing on them the sentiment 
of patrtotismm, which to him was the only sentyment worthy 
of consideration 

Five days later, on November 27th, he composed a mono-~ 
logue on patnotism, dedicated to an anonymous lady Are 
we to suppose that this was the fair one of the Palas Royal ? 
Tt 1s hkely enough Pans, with its numberless light women, 
its thousands of priestesses of Venus, seemed to him filled 
with the scum of the earth His inner being revolted against 
it How could a corrupt nation, wholly devoted to the 
pleasures of the senses, still be inspired with patriotism ? 
What a gulf yawned between this modern world and the 
simple ways, the virtues, and the spintual grandeur of the 
Spartans and the Romans of old! Vanished were the days 
when love of country had been acclaimed as the supreme 
virtue —Such was the outburst of 2 young man of e:ghteen, 
whose senses had only just now been fully awakened We 
see that Iove was not made for Napoleon Nevertheless 
we note that there 1s a conflict He struggles he struggles 
against woman, the snake who encircles him in her coils, 
who thrusts herself unbidden into his thoughts who would 
fain make a fool of him He mvokes Rousseau’s arguments 
to lead him out of temptation, and makes good his escape 

Richer by an experience, but perhaps little better mformed 
than before, Napoleon returned home Woman had not 
gained power over him Debauchery and vice had not taken 
him prisoner, they did not interest him Back in Corsica, 
he Ied the same retired Life as before But at length his leave 
expired, and therewith hus delightful days at home came to 
an end 

In the course of the year 1787, the La Fére regiment had 
been transferred to Auxonne, and Lieutenant Bonaparte 
reyomed the colours there on June 1, 1788 


Ye 
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In Auxonne marketeplace there is 2 Napoleon monument. 
One of the bat-reliefs shows Bonaparte, in the uniform of an 
artillery Sicutenant, Jeaning pensively apainst one of the 
enelent oaks who gnarled branches still throw their shade 
nerovs the road near the Hermit’s Well, Napoleon loved 
this place, where no one came to trouble him, and where 
nothing was to be heard but the rustling of the leaves and 
the murmur of the spring. Here he could [et his thoughts 
roam, could give himedf up wholly to dreams of Corsica. 
In a reverie, he would stroll up and down, arms clasped 
behind, holding in one hand 2 book, or a few loose leaves of 
peper on which he could make notes from time to time, 
Now end again fie would stand still, Jost in thought, tracing 
peometrical figures in the cand with the sheath of his sword, 
nnd reerming totally Jost to the world of everyday reality. 

In the hamlet of Villers-Rotin lived a farmer named 
Moerceret, and the young officer often visited this farm. 
During: the cummer he took his books and maps there for a 
ume, end did his work under a huge lime-tree, enjoying the 
rural sechiien, 

Are we te suppore that the tranquillity of the village and 
the porbilty of getting good milk at the form were the 
ently things shich lured young Bonaparte to Villers-Rotin ? 
Perhaps met. Merceret had a daughter, young, and frech 
isthe daan. Tt would ecem that Licutenant Bonaparte paid 
chy court to her. He called her hin little Marie; and he 
gove her a cillen Lerchief and a silver ring--madest tobent 
nf affection which were worth more to the girl than oll the 

resoures that the Emperor of Sater days could have laid at 


sopoteon’® oselitionchips wih the coqurtti-l Modame 
setubin erem te have been bes centimental. Ter hacband vas 


woremninivary in Autonne, and Lieutenant Bonaparte was a 
weteame puet at Nowdn's, Rumour beth it thot he wes 
cea more wWeltome there shen the mutes of the howe wes 
aeayy Phe teach is certain, thar Nopolean cnr ponded with 

enme. He retuembered her, tos, in 
Mier tue yornd, under the Erapire, Nandin wer appointed 
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Marre Merceret and Madame Naudin were not the only 
ladies with whom Bonaparte made acquaintance during Jils 
second period of garrison life A muddle-class girl, Manesca 
Piltet, likewise attracted his attention She was stepdaughter 
of a wealthy timber merchant named Chabert, and probably 
had prospects of bringing a good dowry to her husband, for 
Napoleon appears to have sought her in marriage The 
young Iady’s relatives, however, doubtless considered that an 
officer with neither means nor prospects would not be an 
advantageous match , so matters went no further, He visited 
the Chaberts a few times only, taking 2 hand at whist more 
than once, and on one of these occasions wnting Manesca’s 
name onanivory counter ‘Th.s sokttary proof of an emperor's 
fleeting passton for a timber merchant’s daughter 1s preserved 
in the mumcpal brary at Auxonne ‘The :mpersal coronet 
was not to glitter on Manesca’s dark tresses Fifteen years 
later, Napoleon was to set 1t upon another head 

We see, then, that the young man’s stay 1n Auxonne vas 
not unmarked by intercourse with the fair sex, and that 
Coston, the bographer of Bonaparte’s youth, 1s wrong 1n 
maintaining that there 1s no report of his having had any 
love affars while in the town We may be sure, too, that 
Napoleon did not play the prude when, in the winter of 1789, 
his comrades gave 2 dance for the gnisettes of Auxonne, at 
any rate he took part in it 

Stull, we do not think that he can have been seriously in 
love with any of those whom we have named At any rate, 
in the Dialogue sur Pamour, wntten during this penod, 
Napoleon gives utterance to very different opinions from 
those usual ina lover He repudiates love, and the happiness 
supposed to be 2ssomated with it. Love 1s described 23 2 
suuster passion The gods would do well by mankind were 
they to free the world from it. When his fnend Des Mazis, 
the lover with whom m rgnatoa Bonaparte carries 07 this 
colloquy, rassts on the bepress he has gained through love, 
Napoleon reons- “I fexzh at afl the things which hold 
you capuve Yer mrve do I Lanz at the enthuszam with 
Which vou tel me about toe. What a strange illness hes 
Sezed you' Your rchts are sieep'eas, you cannot take 
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your food; nowhere in the world can you find rest or 
recreation. Your blood boils. You stride ta and fro, your 
eves fixed on the horizon. My poor friend, is that happi- 
negi... If we were called upon to defend our country, 
what use would you be? ... Would anyone venture to 
entrust State secrets to 2 man who no longer possesses any 
will of his own? ... I Iament your error! You believe 
that love guides you along the road to virtue? On the 
contrary, love hinders your every footstep. Be reasonable !" 

We need hardly be surprised at such sentiments in a young 
officer whore shoulders were heavily burdened by the cares 
of his farnily. He had to live before he could love. When 
we come to read the passionate Ietters to Josephine, we shall 
learn that General Bonaparte held other and less gloomy 
views than Lieutenant Bonaparte. His heart, thirsty for love, 
was only awaiting the proper moment to sing 2 hymn of love 
with all the more energy and all the more ardour. 

Rut for the time being Napoleon regarded woman from a 
purely Corsican outlook, 2s wife and mother. Family affection 
was the only love worth thinking about; any other kind of 
love was a destructive passion. In the Discours de Lyon 
Qwhich treats of human happiness, was composed at about 
the same date as the Dialogue sur Pamour, and is the expression 
of a Itke frame of mind} he says: “ Without a wife, there 
exn be neither health nor happiness. Let the numerous types 
uf bachelor learn that their pleasures are spurious!" Filled 
with cuch principles, he returned to Corsica once more, 


CHAPTER TWO 


LOUISE TURREAU DE LIGNIERES 
DESIREE CLARY 


Orner storms than those of love were for the moment raging 
m Napoleon’s heart The torch of freedom had put the 
spatk to the revolution in France The young son of this 
revolution, who had nothing but good to expect from the 
upheaval, eagerly drank m the ideas of freedom let loose 
upon the world, and became intoxicated as with a draught 
of heady wine Woman, love, sentimental and philosophical 
musing over women and feminime peculiarities—all were for- 
gotten There was only one woman, more beautiful than any 
other, one alone who possessed him heart and soul Freedom! 
Yes, freedom for his unhappy country, lus beloved Corsica! 
It was for her sake that he had become a soldter 

Apart from patriotism one thing alone obsessed hum 
ambition Even though his world were no more than an 
island, the little place where he was born he was determined 
to play his part in it, to bring honour and consideration to 
hus famuly, to safeguard hus relatives future Such was now 
the whole object of his life Woman had no part in this 
scheme He had nothing to expect from woman, and nothing 
to give her Neither during his stay tn Corstca, nor later in 
Toulon, have any gallant adventures been recorded of Napoleon 
Current events and his profession seem to have monopolized 
hus thoughts and energies 

Not until 1794 do women once more enter Bonaparte’s 
orbit ere 
him ° s 
general y 
when the two Robespterre brothers fell, had been ominous 
for tim Because of hus friendship for the younger Robes 
Pierre, he had been arrested, and brought to Fort Carre near 
Antibes His excellent connexions and the good name he 
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had among the representatives of the people helped him to 
regain his liberty. He was allowed for the nonce to stay 
with his friend Count Joseph Laurenti in Nice, a house where 
he had found a home before his arrest. 

A friendship was soon struck up between Napoleon and 
the two daughters and the son of the house. These young 
people found much pleasure in one another’s society. In 
especial, Bonaparte could not remain indifferent to the youthful 
charms of the younger girl, Emilie; and his desire to have a 
home and a more settled future led him to ask for her hand 
in marriage. Emilie’s mother, however, would not give her 
sanction to the union, although General Bonaparte was not 
unsympathetic to her. Her excuse was that Emilie, being 
then only fourteen years of age, was too young. 

General Bonaparte had not long to repine over this dis- 
appointment. In the following September, he was once more 
at his old post of artillery general in the Army of Italy: his 
professional duties claimed him. His demeanour was very 
different from that of his subordinates, often older men than 
himself. His orders were never ambiguous. His fiery glance 
immediately took in the whole of a critical situation; and 
what he said, went. This superiority was specially appre- 
ciated by the two representatives of the people, Ricord and 
Turreau de Ligniéres. They were full of enthusiasm for the 
young general, and took every opportunity of vaunting his 
exploits, 

Turreau, who himself wes rather an insignificant fellow, 
was married to a most charming woman. Towards the end 
of September 1794 she arrived with her husband at the head- 
quarters of the Army of Italy, then stationed at Nice. Here 
Madame de Ligniéres saw General Bonaparte for the first 
time. She was the daughter of the surgeon Gauthier of 
Versailles, and had only been wedded a couple of months, 
In grace and coquetry the Parisian ladies had nothing to 
teach her. She was four-and-twenty years old, and as light 
and sprightly as a butterfly. Small rather than large, brown- 
haired rather than blond, complexion like ivory, darkly 
lustrous eyes, red lips made to be kissed: such was Louise 
Turreau. Napoleon writes of her as “ extrémement jolie.” 
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Beauty and joy of life were her finest quahties, for she 
possessed neither intelligence nor virtue This frivolous lady, 
whose married life had only just begun, did not take fidelity 
senously The haggard, outwardly unattractive young general, 
pleased Madame Turreau smmensely She and her husband 
never mussed a chance of blowing Napoleon's trumpet, and 
this was always to the young man’s advantage, for a repre- 
sentative of the people was a person of influence in those 
days In later years the Emperor remembered this friendliness, 
and, speaking to the faithful few who shared his exile in St 
Helena, he observed 

“T was very young, and was proud and happy over my 
httle trumph IJ therefore tried to show my appreciation by 
paying them all the attention I could You will soon see 
how greatly one may mususe power, and upon how small a 
thread the fate of men may hang For I am no better than 
others One day I was taking a stroll with Madame Turreau 
in the vicinity of the Colle di Tenda? Suddenly the thought 
came to me, ‘ Why not play a little war game before her very 
eyes?’ Tordered a sortie Our side came out of it victor— 
but the affair was too insignificant to be spoken of as an event 
The sortie was merely a whim of the moment, yet several 
men lay dead on the field! Every time I think of this occur- 
rence, I reproach myself ie 

For a pair of bnght eyes Napoleon, the great general, 
sacnficed his men! He, who in later wars kept such careful 
watch and ward over his ‘ children,” his soldiers! Because 
Madame Turreau was pretty, coquettish, amiable, and seduc- 
tive, her smiles could not be withstood even by General 
Bonaparte Were not hers the first sweet smiles he had 
enjoyed after years of deprivation? This frivolous temptress 
had set her heart on conquering hum precisely because he 
seemed aloof and maccessble His deep, sunken eyes 
betrayed his suppressed passion His white teeth flashed 
enticingly from the sun tanned warnior’s face The Jean arms 
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must surely know how to hold a woman in passionate embrace. 
Louise Turreau was athirst for the touch of Bonaparte’s thin 
lips, and he was not as reluctant as appeared to outward 
seeming. He was a man, and he seized his opportunity when 
it came. 

Did Napoleon in very truth offer up the lives of a few 
poor devils for her sake? And if the incident really happened, 
was it simply to gratify a vain wish to please the lady? One 
who knows Napoleon’s character cannot fail to have doubts 
on the matter, and to ask whether, after the lapse of so many 
years, the Emperor may not have made a mistake when 
recafiing the affair. Madame Turreau herself denied that 
she had been the cause of the sortie. The attack, she main- 
tained, had certainly not been ordered on her account. 
General Bonaparte had Jet her know that a small action was 
about to take place, and that she could witness it if she cared 
to come, 

Be this as it may, even if Louise Turreau’s beauty did 
exercise an irresistible fascination over Napoleon, the fascina- 
tion had little to do with the feeling of love. A fire of straw, 
that the wind may fan into a momentary blaze! Such con- 
flagrations neither Icave lasting scars, nor do they endure like 
the fires lighted upon the sacred hearth of love. They are 
extinguished as easily as they are kindled. A few sparks 
may still float in the air and set fire to other hearths, which 
in their turn quickly cool. 

Yet this flirtation was no ordinary one. General Bonaparte 
had an underlying purpose. Although there is little evidence 
that, in general, Napoleon made use of women to promote 
his own advancement, in this instance appearances are certainly 
against him. We may well assume that he sought the help 
rather than the person of the beautiful young wife of the 
representative of the people. Besides, the incident was not 
the only one of the kind during Napoleon’s early career. It 
is common knowledge that Madame Cartcaux, the wife of 
his superior officer during the siege of Toulon, took up the 
cudgels on Bonaparte’s behalf when her husband complained 
that the young man was not so amenable to discipline as he 
should be. The confidence which Napoleon inspired in 
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Rucord, the representative of the people, 1s said to have been 
due to the fmendly mediation of Madame Ricord Again, 
his sometime fend Salicetr’s denunciation of Bonaparte on 
the Ninth Thermidor as an adherent of the Robespierres, 18 
believed by some to have been an act of vengeance against 
the man who had betrayed him in his wedded life None 
of these “on dits”” can be proved But they do not seem 
improbable when we remember that at this period all the 
young Corsican officer’s thoughts were concentrated on his 
advancement 

Towards the end of 1795, Napoleon met Louise ‘Turreau 
in Pans They had parted in Nice after a quarrel, now the 
relationships between the two were again those of lovers 
In August 1796, Louse gave birth to her first child, a girl 
The fatherhood of the baby has been ascrsbed to Napoleon , 
but, seemg that Madame Turreau changed her lovers as 
easily as she changed her frocks, we can place very httle trust 
in the surmise 

After he married Josephine, Bonaparte had no further 
intimate relationships with Louse, though Josephine’s jealous 
suspicions were awakened while her husband was moving on 
from victory to victory in the Italan campaign Madame 
Turreau had possessed his body for a time, never his soul 
All hus love, his whole heart, could belong to one woman 
alone, the adored woman, the incomparable Josephine—who 
meanwhile was playing him false in Panis with her lover 
Hippolyte Charles ! 

In answer to Josephine’s reproaches Napoleon wrote ‘1 
am filled with despair, my dear one, that you should bekeve 
my heart can hold any other image than yours My heart 
belongs to you, for you have conquered it, and this conquest 
will be yours for ever _I do not know why you should select 
Madame T She 1s of as httle interest to me as the women 
of Brescia ” 

Nevertheless he did not forget Louse Turreau She 
became 2 widow in 1797 (it 13 reported that the husband 
died broken hearted m consequence of his wife’s amours), 
and lived :n penury for many years She could not get into 
touch with Napoleon dunng the Consulate, nor for some 
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matrmomal plans for himself ‘ Ce coquin de Joseph ” bad 
had the good luck to secure a wealthy young lady of Marseilles, 
Jule Clary, as lus bride The wedding had taken place 12, 
September 1794 | What was this devil of a Joseph? Dothing 
more than a simple war commissary! He, Napoleon, had 
at Teast a well sounding ttle He was brigadier genersl— 
even though for the moment he had no command Mean- 
while he was working in the topographical office un Parcs. 
That was something to his credit And who could tell whar 
the future mght bring? He trusted his star Had he nota 
far better clam to make a wealthy marnage than his brother 
Joseph ? 
Napoleon's choice fell upon the younger and more beaztrt 
of the Clary sisters, Josephs sister in law Desiree H- x2 
made her acquaintance in 1794, at the time when brs meter 
and his sisters and brothers had chosen Marseilles a5 2 c— 
of refuge He and Desirée, then a lass of sixteen, had sto 
up afmendship , but in those days Napoleon had not sexecs~ 
contemplated asking her to become lus wife As far 23 
Désirée was concerned, the young Corsican officer seemed 23 
ideal lover She admured the bravery he displayed unde fre 
at the siege of Touton, which every one had applauded, ro 
less than she admured the pride with which he bore hs pover¥ 
Was he not a member of a numerous family which looked 
up to him as toa god? So far as Désirees youth and mtell. 
Bence permitted, she perceived the gemus in the beloved 
man, the genius which raised him fugh abose his contem 
Porarres She gave him a fove so tender as to be hardly 
expressible in words Her first letter to Napoleon when he 
Was staying with Marmonts parents at Chatillon, ran as 
follows ‘ You know how much IJ love you but I shall 
never be able to tell you im words all I feel for you Absence 
and distance will never change the feelings you have mspired 
inme Ina word, my whole life belongs to you 
The thought of making Désirée hus wife did not mature 

im Napoleons mmd until he was in Pans in 1795 From 
this date onwards he indulged in definate plans °f home. 
malung Désirées dowry was supposed to amount 16 

frs_ 150 ¢oo—quite 2 shrupetence for so poverty-stricken an 
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_ officer as Napoleon. A professed republican, he was, like 

many of those who looked to the reaction for salvation, 
buoyed up by the hope of successful fishing in the troubled 
waters of a revolutionary time. His means were far too 
exiguous to cope with the rise in prices, and could in no way 
meet the prevalent inexhaustibleycraving for luxury and 
sensual enjoyment. ’,/Those without means lackedfeverything, 
whereas the wealthy would spend thousands upon thousands 
on one evening’s pleasure, on a momentary caprice, on clothes, 
on women. 

Joseph acted as intermediary in the Désirée romance. He 
conveyed the lovers’ letters from one to the other. Whenever 
he had a chance, he gave his brother news concerning the 
bride elect. But no trace of passion or even of strong inclina- 
tion can be detected in Napoleon’s words concerning Désirée. 
His mind seems to have been wholly occupied with thoughts 
of a care-free future, aloof from political life, at one with his 
beloved brother. When he is married to Désirée he will 
have a house in town and will buy a place in the country. 
He will have horses and carriages. In a word, he was to 
become a comfortable citizen. His thoughts circled round 
such schemes during the months he spent in Paris. 

Nevertheless, Napoleon loved this girl. Could we but 
glance at his letters to Désirée we might find in them 
something analogous to the love letters to Josephine ; doubtless 
they would not be so glowing, so passionate in expression, 
but possibly they would be no less full of feeling. Unfortu- 
nately they have not come down to us. What can have 
become of them? Deésirée must have burned these witnesses 
of her young happiness, although she kept a few copies of 
her own letters to Napoleon. She was so sure of Napoleon’s 
love that one day when she was staying with Joseph and 
Julie in Genoa she wrote : “‘ Write to me as soon as possible, 
not to assure me of your affection—our hearts are too closely 
bound together for them ever to be separated—but to give me 
news of your health. You were not very well when we 
parted. Oh my friend! Do take care of your life so that 
it may be preserved for your Eugénie,! who cannot live without 

1 Désirée’s full name was Désir¢e Bernardine Eugénie Clary. 
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you Keep your co to love mé for ever,'as firmly as I 
eep my promise to love you 

a tld found words which only a loving woman in 
at her command Napoleon knew that tus hfe wth i 
would be a pleasant one, by love and devotion, she woul 
make hus days beautiful For this reason he wished to hasten 
the day of the wedding In every letter to lus brother he 
speaks of the woman who 1s to bring him such peace and 
happiness“ Best wishes to your wife and to Destree, he 
wnites 1a May 1795 A month later he talks of sending her 
his portrait Since he 1s not quite sure whether she still 
wants to have st, he leaves the decision to Joseph “ Destree 
has asked for a picture of me J shall have one pamted 
You can give it to her xf she would value st, otherwise please 
keep it for yourself ” 

For long he recesves no letters from little Desiree, nor 
does his brother Joseph give him any news Is she angry 
with him? Why does she not write? Napoleon 1s in despair 
Dark shadows prow! around the airy castle of us bnght 
future Must all his plans be wrecked? He writes in tronic 
vem to Joseph on July 7, 1795, and asks “‘ Must one be 
ferried across Lethe before one can get to Genoa?” On 
the 19th, he writes again “I have received no letter from 
Désirée since she went to Genoa ” 

Still Désirée does not wnte Could she have forgotten 
him already? No It must be Joseph s fault Impattently, 
Napoleon writes to his brother on July 2sth ‘I believe 
Your silence concerning Desiree must be intentions) I 
don’t even know sf she 1s alive” Six days later he wnites 
once more “You never speak of Mademonselle Eugénie” 
Now he was really wounded, hence the formal mode of 
address 

At length he receives a letter from her Agan Napoleon 


i happy His self assurance grows apace since hy - 
hand news of Désirde i aoe. 


Thoughts of mamuage take 
more definte shape On September sth, he sefites frankly 


to Joseph about his plans “IF I remain here [Paris] it 1s not 
unprobable that I may be seed with an sie rr 
Gesire for marriage Write to me about this Perhaps st 
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yond be as well ty have a talk with EugGnie’s brother. Tet 
me now the reult of eng such move... 2”) Tat he cannot 
avait the ausners hie is racked with itnpatience, The very 
nent day he admonishes Jowgh: “Think of ty affair, I 
ain burning to eet up bone... . Either an arrangerasnt 
nent be rede with Eugénie or the whole thing mutt be 
broken of, 0 

This wes the lat word, The rhapendics about Desirée 
vaniched from Mapoleon’s Jetters 5 her name was never again 
mention, Why? Spitefal tongues meintsin that the Clary 
had enough vith one Vonaparte in the family, and that they 
rfid their uaeent to another such union. But it may 
be that Napoleon changed bis rind. The many beautiful 
won in Paris who done “knew what realm belonged to 
then,” who were “the Jordiet in the world,” the women 
he ract at Barras’ houte, at Ouvrard’s, at Madame Vallien’s, 
or at Permon's, with their curptnons, toilette, their Juzury, 
their gleaming ezin, their ray Nips, their suedtly flattering 
words, may have turned the thin, badly dreed general’s 
head. He may have been made to forget the young provincial 
maiden with her Jovely, innsest, brown eyes, She knew 
vahing of Paris, where there was no middle course for 
womnan; ‘where ymin were either members of society or 
the metibers of the demi-monde, 

Yes, Mapoleon bad ts completely forgotten Ioécirée that 
actually made a propo of marriage to a friend of his 
rmther's, Madame Vermnon, who bad recently lot rer us- 
band. She hed tro children, on: of whom ultimately 
bertne the wife of General Junot, and thus, in dus cource, 
ee of Abrantes, Then he uct comfort with Madame 
SG It Roucharderic, who was later married to Le Bea de 
Espada, She had been Matie Joseph Chénier’s mitress, 
and hed, during the daze of the Convention, lel a divolute 
life, Ve cers that Sapoleon bad a apecial predilection for 
viernes whe were older than hinwlf. 
, ae innpecrial Ninth a the French was not dettined for 
ea eee Z ee ae Meee be the companion of 

nora and brilliant days, But in the fullness 
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OF tine, nevertheless, she war to become the ruler of another 
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people with Bernadotte as king she would reign as Queen 
of Sweden t 

She never ceased to love her unfaithful lover, and suffered 
greatly under his neglect Poor little Désirée! Her tears 
came too late A viscountess had robbed her of Napoleon 
She found the blow a difficult one to recover from When 
he marned Josephine de Beauharnais a cry of despair came 
from Désiree’s broken heart in a letter she wrote to him 
“You have made me so unhappy, and I am weak enough to 
forgive you! You, marned! Poor Désirée must no 
longer love you or think of you? My one consolation 1s 
that you will know how steadfast I am T have nothing 
more to hope for but death Life 1s a torment to me, since 
I may no longer dedicate 1t to you You, marned! I 
cannot grasp the thought—it lulls me Never shall I belong 
to another And I had so hoped saon to be the happiest 
of women, your wife! Your marnage has shattered my 
happiness All the same I wish you the greatest yoy and 
blessing in your marriage May the woman you have chosen 
make you as happy as I had intended to make you, and as 
happy as you deserve to be In the midst of your present 
happiness do not quite forget poor Lugénie, and be sorry for 
her fate |” 

‘These reproachful words struck deep at Napoleon’s heart 
He fully realized that there was a wound for him to staunch 
On his way to Italy he went to Marseilles so that in person 
he might beg forgiveness In later days he endeavoured to 
arrange an advantageous marriage for Désiree The twenty- 
six year old generat Léonard Duphot seemed to him a worthy 
spouse for the girl On November 13, 1797, Napoleon wrote 
to Joseph, who was then in Rome, and with whom Desirée 
was staying ‘ General Duphot will present this letter to 
you He will have a talk with you concerning the marnage 
which he hopes to conclude with your sisterinlaw I 
consider this to be 2 most advantageous match for her 
Duphot 1s an excellent officer ” 

Rumour has it that Desirée was not unfavourable to a suit 
so well recommended, although 1t was common knowledge 
that Duphot had a mistress, and an illegitimate son three 
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years old. But fate decreed otherwise. The brave young 
officer's life was taken from him under most tragic circum- 
stances. When, on December 27, 1797, he was about to 
defend Joseph against the raging mob in front of the French 
embassy in Rome, a bullet killed him before the eyes of his 
betrothed. 

Baron Hochschild, a Swedish nobleman who knew the 
Queen of Sweden personally, denies, however, that there had 
been a betrothal. In 1856, Hochschild was reading aloud to 
Her Majesty the correspondence of Joseph Bonaparte, which 
had just been published in book form. When he came to 
the letter to the Minister for Foreign Affairs wherein Joseph 
writes that his sister-in-law was to have wedded Duphot, the 
Queen broke in with: “ That’s not true! I never cared for 
Duphot, and had no intention of marrying him.” 

Napoleon then chose Marmont, and, later, Junot, as 
aspirants to Désirée’s hand. Both were rejected. In the 
long run, however, she yielded, and on the thirticth Thermidor 
of the year VI. (July 17, 1798) she became the wife of General 
Bernadotte. The choice did not please Napoleon, who was 
then in Egypt. But he wrote from Cairo: “I hope Désirée 
may be happy with Bernadotte. She deserves to be.” Before 
2 year was up, Désirée begged General Bonaparte to stand 
godfather to her first-born. She had her revenge! A 
triumphant glance shot from her eyes as she showed her 
baby son to Napoleon. A son! In her second marriage, 
Josephine was childless. Might not the faithless lover now 
feel regret for not having married young Désirée? Napoleon 
gave Désirée’s boy the heroic name of Oscar, as if he could 
foresee the day when this child should become a prince of a 
northern realm. 

Bernadotte was Napoleon’s foe. Yet Napoleon always 
treated Bernadotte as a friend, because of Désirée, whose 
heart he had once so grievously wounded. For her sake, 
Bernadotte was created marshal of France; for her sake, 
Napoleon bought Moreau’s mansion for frs. 400,000 and 
presented it to Bernadotte ; for her sake, he gave Bernadotte 
the title of Prince of Ponte Corvo, and apportioned him an 
income of frs, 300,000. For Désirée’s sake, Napoleon forgave 
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all the mustakes the general made while campatgmng For 
her sake, Napoleon gave bys sanction to the chorce of the 
Swedish people, which had selected Bernadotte as successor 
to the throne One word from Napoleon, and the Swedish 
crown would merely have been fluttered for a moment before 
Bernadotte’s eyes Alf these things he did for Déstree’s sake 
How did Bernadotte express hus thanks? By shameless 
betrayal 

Désirée’s gentle and tender heart clung lovingly to her 
husband, of whom she was truly fond But even when she 
sat upon the throne of the Vasas she could not forget the 
days of her youth in which she had loved General Bonaparte 
Long after she had become the owner of a beautrful castle in. 
her northern realm, she could not make up her mind to leave 
Pans, the city where he had l1ved, he whom she had loved, 
the city where she mught have reigned as empress When 
at length she went to hve in her new country, she clung to 
her house mn Pans as to a jewel of great price She did not 
even surrender 1t when, under the Second Empure, the 
authonties wished to pull st down in order to make the 
Boulevard Haussmann Napoleon 311 possessed fine enough 
feelings to awart her death before allowing the mansion to 
fall under the housebreaker'’s pick Désirée Clary, Queen of 
Sweden, died on December 17, 1860, eighty-three years of 
age Among her papers were found a few documents 
yellowed with age, which told of a love of long ago, and 
which she had chenshed until the end 
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THREE SPRING DAYS AT CHATILLON 


AL™osT at the same period when the Désirée romance was 
opening in Marseilles, ancther female form swam into the 
orbit of young Napoleon. This ledy was Victorine de 
Chastenay. 

On April 9, 1795, the general of artillery, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, received order to betake himself to the Army of the 
West in Vendée. Here the valiant Hoche had won for 
himself both honour and glory. “apeleon could not be 
pleased at such 2 change of environment. In the first place, 
he did not like the prospect of being under the command of 
a rival. In the second place, the kind of warfare then being 
carried on in Vendée was repugnant to him, for he hated civil 
war. He therefore postponed his departure from Marseilles. 
His family and likewise little Désirée held him beck, and he 
found ever fresh excuses for not undertaking the journey vet 
awhile. One such pretext was that he must await the arrival 
of General Dujerd, who was to take his place in the Army 
of Italy. Dujard made his appearance in “Marseilles at the 
beginning of lay 1795. Now the young man was oblized 
to depart. 

On May oth, Generel Bonaparte set forth. Although fer 
form’s sale he sent his carriaze and horses to Vendée in 
advance, his own destination ves not the seat of war but 


pegs eS 
Paris. In the capital, he hoped to find ways and means 
whereby he might scotch the idea of teking up his duties 
under the hated command of Generel Hoche. At all events 
he wished to gain time in order to try and get 2 more agreeable 
ray appointment. 


Napoleon v23 2ecompanied on his journey 1 y his sixteen- 
year-old brother 
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general, who had hardly reached his sux-and-twentieth year, 
and yet had already had tus courage and intelligence put to 
the test Marmont, whose relationship was rather that of 2 
fnend than an adjutant, ascnbed all he had ever learnt, all 
us ideas and impressions, to Bonaparte’s influence He 
could not sufficiently sing the pratses of this amazing gentus 
Who could have imagined that, in days to come, Marmont 
was to betray the Emperor ? 

But that betrayal lay in the womb of time Not one of 
the four travellers in the comfortable, not to say luxurious, 
carriage which was wending its way from Marseilles to Pans 
had the remotest 1dea that the young general whose future 
was obscure, was destined to become the first gentleman of 
France Least of all did such a thought cross Napoleon's 
own mind He was wholly engrossed with devising 2 means 
whereby hus appointment in Vendee might be cancelled, so 
that he could reyorn the Army of Italy His thoughts flew 
hither and thither, ahghting at times in Marseilles speeding 
towards Desiree and towards his brother, Joseph, for whom 
he was to buy property 1n Montéhmar and Chalon sur Sadne 
Did Napoleon allow his mind to dwell in secret upon the 
possibility of his setting up 2 home of hus own in company 
with Désirée? 

‘The travellers took a few days’ rest at Chatillon ere going 
on to the capital Marmont’s parents ved here, on an estate 
at the farther extremity of the town The name of the 
Marmonts’ place was Chatelot Here in an ant: Jacobin 
circle of the provincial nobility (which in consequence of sts 
reactionary rdeas, looked askance at the ‘blue officers,” as 
they were nicknamed), the pale, taciturn, republican general 
did not make a very favourable impression It was known 
that he had been a frend of the younger Robespierre, and 
that he had been under arrest in Antibes on suspicion as 2 
member of the Robespierre faction This was enough to 
make them stand offish in their manner to him In spite of 
Marmont’s and Junot’s enthusrastic commendation of the 
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Vietorme intrepidly approached Napoleon and asked lim a 
question concerning lus homeland, bts Corsica The frost 
broke, the sce melted, and the tongue of the silent general 
was loosed! His eyes brightened, tus features became 
anmated, and, to every ones amazement, the conversation 
flowed forward 1n a steady stream 

Between the windows of the drawing room, leaning against 
a pillar, the two young people talked and talked, quite un- 
conscious of the passage of time When at length they 
ceased, four hours had passed away Bonaparte could have 
continued this tete a tete as long again! He was tellng 
Victorme about Corstca, confiding to her lus plans! He 
even spoke about politics, about matters military, about civil 
war (which he condemned), about the revolution and ats 
Consequences Victorine hung upon fus every word The 
amazing supertority of this man over hus fellows, the wonderful 
mobility of his mind which could tum from one theme to 
another with the utmost ease, the lucidity of his exposition, 
held her captive It seemed to her that, for the first tyme in 
her life, she had met an intelligent man 

‘With winged words, Napoleon unfolded before her eyes 
the picture of the revolution and its terrors Horror seized 
her as she realized the crimes which had drenched the soil 
of France with blood, and, breathless with enthusiasm, she 
became a partisan of the Thermidorean party which had put 
an end to all this suffering But General Bonaparte’s opimon 
of the men who had made the Ninth Thermidor was less 
favourable He had known them before that date as terrorists 
"A person may be responsible for a great deal of harm with- 
out himself being a bad man,” he sententiously observed 
“An it considered signature may cost thousands of ves 
It would be well continually to hold up a prcture before 
men’s eyes, 2 canvas upon which should be depicted ali the 
intngues, all the catastrophes, all the suffenng 2 thoughtless 
decision might bring sn its wake ” 

Then their conversation turned to hterature Bonaparte 
spoke of the Ossianc cycle, and said that he prized the 
Scottish poet in the highest degree Mademorselle de Chas 
tenay knew the poet’s name, but not his work Thereupon 
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was no further personal encounter between the ofd acquaint- 
ances, Josephine may have fancied that Mademoiselle de 
Chastenay meant to influence the First Consul towards a 
divorce, for the possibility of divorce followed the lady about 
like a ghost. Her suspicions may have been well grounded, 
seeing that the countess was 4 close friend of Napoleon's 
brothers, who left no stone unturned in order to get rid of 
“Ta viele” After that first encounter in her boudoir, 
Josephine succeeded in keeping Napofeon and Victorine apart. 

Although Mademoiselle de Chastenay did not often appear 
at court functions under the Consulate and the Empire, she 
was always to be seen at receptions given by ministers of 
State and other digmtaries Her fine intelfectual attanments, 
her renown as a writer,t her fnendship with the most dis- 
tinguished families, and her own aristocratic descent, made 
her company sought after, not only by scholars and literary 
folk, but Ikkewise by political magnates. Fouché, the Minister 
of Pohce, and Real, the Councillor of State, were numbered 
among her intumates 

She could never be persuaded to become one of the adulators 
at Napoleon's court, for, though she had a keen appreciation 
of his extraordinary genus, she cared httle for him as a man. 
‘The indifference was reciprocated by Bonaparte Neither he 
not the lady sought to revive the friendship begun at Chaulion. 
But chance was to bring Napoleon and Vietorine together 
once more, The rencounter took place after Josephine's 
fosced retirement, when Marie Louise sat upon the throne of 
France. 5 

Savary, Duke of Rovigo, gave a ball during the winter of 
81x in honour of the impertal bride and bridegroom —Napo~ 
Jeon had often noticed Mademoiselle de Chastenay’s presence 
at other court balls, but she had always contrived to be in 
one of the back rows when he made his rounds She did 
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not like the way he addressed the ladies of his court. Perhaps 
she dreaded some indiscreet word anent her relationship to 
Réal, with whom she stood on terms more intimate than 
those of friendship. 

But on the occasion of the Duke of Rovigo’s ball she found 
it impossible to avoid the Emperor’s eyes. She was with 
Réal’s daughter, Madame Lacuée, and with Madame de 
Brancas, in the front row of court ladies, when Napoleon 
and Marie Louise entered the ball-room. Madame de 
Brancas was the first to receive the Emperor’s flattering 
attentions. He asked her whether she danced. “ No, Sire, 
I no longer dance,” was her reply. ‘‘ You should not answer 
thus,” said the Emperor. ‘‘ You should say: ‘I do not 
dance.’ The words: ‘I no longer dance,’ contain a second 
thought.” 

Then came Countess de Chastenay’s turn. She had not 
‘een able to restrain a little trill of laughter at the Emperor’s 

epartee, and Napoleon was well aware of the mirth he had 

rovoked. He therefore accosted her with the remark that 
aey had known one another in earlier days. “ Yes, yes,” 

e pursued, addressing her by name, “ I know you very well. 

first met you in Chatillon. How is your mother?” And, 

‘ithout giving her time to answer, he went on: “Do you 

emember our Jong talk? Do you still remember? Tell 

re! Sixteen years ago! Yes, in very truth, sixteen years 
go!’ Fora third time he repeated: “ Sixteen years ago!” 

He then paid Mademoiselle de Chastenay a few pretty 

ompliments on her writings, called her a Muse, and asked 

rhether she still cultivated her musical talents. He seemed 

o have forgotten nothing connected with those days in May 

795, which he had passed so pleasantly at Chatillon. A 

ew days later the countess sent him some of her works, Le 

énie des anciens, Udolphe, and Le calendrier de Flore. The 

‘mperor vouchsafed to receive her gift, but did not write a 

vord of thanks, Victorine de Chastenay never saw him again. 


IN PARIS 


CHAPTER FOUR 
NOTRE DAME DE THERMIDOR 


Tue Ninth Thermidor put an end to the Terror. As if 
awakening from a nightmare, the French people, and especially 
the Parisians, hurled themselves into a vortex of sensuous ” 
pleasure. Henceforward one could give oneself up to other 
things than the mere preservation of one’s life. Death no 
longer crouched in every corner. People, glutted with barbaric 
enjoyments, found other distractions than death-dealing, 
Public and private merrymalung was no longer to be subject 
to a tyrannical censorship. 

A new society arose in France, a society cosrupted by 
revolution and craving for fleshly pleasures. This new 
society was born out of the ruins of the Terror, and consisted 
of a medley of people belonging to the old and to the new 
order, professing more or less revolutionary feelings. 

The lioness of this society was the most courted, the most 
spoiled, and the most snfluential woman 1n Panis, the beautiful 
Jeanne Marie Ignace Thérésia Cabarrus, wife of the Marquis 
de Fontenay (whom she had divorced), mistress and later 
wife of Tallen, the Thermidorian Her little hand had been 
able to push back the bars of the dungeons of the revolution, 
and to set free those who languished in the dark cells It was 
due to her influence upon her lover that the overthrow of the 
Robespierre dictatorship was achieved. Liberated France now 
lay at her feet. Everyone paid her homage The people 
nicknamed her “‘ Notre Dame de Thermidor” Even when 
she was no longer Tallien’s wife, when she had taken up her 
residence at the Luxembourg Palace as mustress of the young 
Director, Barras, and held court there, when the people had 
christened her in pleasantry “La Propriété du Gouverne- 
ment,” still she preserved her renown as the saviour, the good 
fairy, of France. Her parties in the celebrated Chaumuére were 
still, as before, a meeting-place for all the celebrities of the day. 

rE 
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Thérésia Tallien had surrounded herself with a bevy of 
beautiful and amiable ladies, who were, like herself, con- 
spicuous for elegance, extravagance, and loose morality. 
Madame de Navailles, Madame de Beauharnais (whose 
husband had perished on the scaffold, and who, later, shared 
with Thérésia in Barras’ favours), Madame Rovére (wife of 
a deputy belonging to the Montagnard faction in the House), 
Madame de Chateaurenault, Madame de Forbin, all helped 
to attract men to Madame Tallien’s salon and to make of it 
a political centre. At Thérésia’s, the political intriguers of 
the day kept tryst with one another; army contractors did 
business under her roof; in a word, every one, whether man 
or woman, who had any share in the feverish activities of public 
life, forgathered in Madame Tallicn’s home. It is quite 
likely that the whole of the Thirteenth Vendemiaire was stage- 
managed from the same place. 

If political interest did not entice the guest within Madame 
Tallien’s walls, then it was the hostess’ truly classical beauty, 
her charm, her elegance, her inordinate extravagance, which 
became the lure. She allowed herself certain liberties of 
conduct which, even in those free-and-easy days, attracted 
much notice. Her naked loveliness was not only exhibited 
before Barras’ cyes, or Ouvrard’s, or within the precincts of 
the Chaumiére, but also when she was driving out in the 
public parks, or taking her place in the auditorium of a 
theatre ; in fact anywhere and everywhere she would display 
herself before the gaze of the curious and the envious. An 
essential need of her nature was to fascinate and allure the 
world, and especially the world of men. Once she appeared 
in her box at the opera, personifying Diana, in classical nudity, 
clad in nothing but a tiger skin ! 

One day, a few weeks before the Thirteenth Vendémiaire, 
Barras introduced a young artillery officer to his beautiful 
friend. ‘The lad was small and thin. His pale face was 
framed in Jank, brown hair, which fell over* his shoulders. 
His uniform was old and threadbare. The skirts of his coat 
were far too long; his shoes were much down at heel. 
Among the company assembled in the elegant and luxurious 
room, he was the most insignificant and the most poverty~ 
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Even General Bonaparte’s gravity fell a prey. One day he 
took Thérésia by her exquisitely moulded arm. Her hand 
lay in his, and the delicate lines of her palm gave him the 
idea of telling her fortune. Madame Tallien was not loth. 
A circle of inquisitive ladies and gentlemen surrounded the 
pair, and in ominous tones Napoleon foretold the most 
ridiculous things. The others were intensely amused by his 
drollery, and hand after hand was stretched out. Laughter 
and jokes knew no end ! 

Madame Tallien at this date was at the climax of her 
beauty! Tall and slender, she overtowered most of the 
women she moved among. She affected the Greek manner 
of dress. An India-muslin garb fell in ample folds round 
her exquisite body, which was veiled and yet revealed by 
the transparent material. Her jet-black hair was curled and 
arranged to resemble the classical busts in the Vatican. Like 
an ebony frame, her locks clustered round her pale and lovely 
face. Her fect were bare, save for the sandals which were 
kept in place by golden lacets tied round her ankles. Her 
arms were so marvellously formed that even a Canova might 
have used them as models for the most beautiful of his statues. 
Her large, widely opening cyes were full of light; her small, 
sensuous mouth smiled with the conscious power of victory 
over the crowd of young sparks who clamoured for her 
favours. 

And her voice! It sounded like the song of the sirens, 
and those who would fain withstand it must needs, like 
Odysseus, stop their cars with wax. With unparalleled grace, 
Thérésia would play the coquctte in her great cashmere 
shawl, the blood-red colour of which made 2 striking contrast . 
to the pearly whiteness of her arms and shoulders. 

Both her physical and her spiritual attributes seemed to 
be made for seduction; indeed, she was by nature a hetaira. 
Her power lay in the conquest of, man: one glance from her 
bright cyes was enough to make him her slave. But she, 
too, was lost as soon as she became the victor. She had 
weapons of attack but none for defence, and no sooner had a 


' She was born on July 41 i ; 
F 5 1773, in a castle near 3 x 
were of French nationality. 7735 near Madrid. Her parents 
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man touched her lips with his than she yrelded herself unre- 
ststingly to his wall 

Such was Theresia Tallien, the queen of Light o’-loves, 
“a veritable Calypso,” as Lucien Bonaparte named her 
One of her contemporaries, the Duchess of Abrantes, com- 
pared her to the Capstoline Venus “But she was even 
more beautiful than Phidsas’ statue, for she possessed the 
same purity of feature, the same perfection of arms, hands, 
and feet, with the added advantage of bemg ahve The 
outward form was the murror of her soul, the reflection of her 
finest quality—kindliness ” 

This woman attracted all men into her circle of ight, even 
that apparent changeling of Dame Fortune who went by 
the name of General Bonaparte Napoleon sas at this time 
in the direst straits He could not afford to buy himself a 
new umform Jn the Year IIE, the Commuttee of Public 
Safety had passed a resolution that officers on active service 
should be supplied with cloth sufficient to provide a coat, 2 
cloak, a waistcoat, and smalls But Bonaparte’s commussion 
had temporanty been cancelled, and he was unable to procure 
the material 

His Jast hope was Thérésia To her all things were 
possible One word from her sould suffice to bring hun 
what he needed At last one day he summoned up courage, 
and laid his cage before her Notre Dame de Thermidor 
proved her rmmediate willingness by giving him a letter to 
Lefeuye, the paymaster of the 17th army division A few 
days later, before the Thurteenth Vendemiaure, Napoleon 
possessed a new uniform Now he need no longer be shamed 
among the company at his benefactress’ house Perhaps it 
was this same uniform he was wearing in the auspicious 
hour when his star rose and the day of his power dawned ? 
Thérésra had brought hun good luck Soon, the man who 
now wore the symple unsform of an artillery officer would be 
clothed in the imperial purple ! 

Napoleon showed Thérésta no gratitude for what she had 
done Indeed, she was one of the very few persons who, 
the days of his fame and glory, recetsed no recognition from 
him ‘What wes the cause? Barras mantamns m his ot 
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used to be an amiable strumpet, now she has become a 
woman of horror and infamy ” 

Napoleon was unduly harsh in his anumadyersions agaunst 
Madame Tallien, who had, meanwhile, married Prince 
Caraman Chimay She had not eight illegitumate children, 
but six A goodly number, I admit In 1789 she gave 
birth to a son by her first husband, the Marquis de Pontenay 
Dunng her intumacy with Tallien im 1795, she had a daughter 
named Thermidor, to whom Josephine Beauharnais acted as 
godmother On December 20, 1798, while Tallen was on 
hus way to Egypt, she gave birth to another child which died 
soon after xt saw the light. The fatherhood of this mnfant 
has been ascribed to Barras A daughter, who was registered 
under the mother’s maiden name of Carrabus, was born on 
January 31, 1800 It 1s possible that Ouvrard was the father 
of this girl, as he was of three other chtldren born later 

Madame Tallien, and Likewise Joseplune, ascnbed Napo 
leon’s severity to his dishike of the army contractor Ouvrard, 
who had been Théresta’s lover during five years* She left 
no Stone unturned in order to obtain Bonaparte’s favour An 
unquenchable Jonging to play a part in the salons of the new 

Cy ~ the to af the Mirectory, the honess 
mde to the winds 
order to soften the 

heart of the First Consul But her petitions were of no 
avail Even the most supplant of mrssives to her friend 
Josephine bore no fruit Napoleon had his own ideas about 
morality in women Towards one woman alone was he 
Jernent in this matter towards Josephine 

Théresta Tallien had had an all too stormy past She had 
exposed her body too often for all the world to gape at, and 
had gwen too free a rein to her passions Napoleon desired 
the presence of respectable women at his court The first 
measure he took to ensure this was to imtroduce a more 
seemly fashion in ladies’ apparel Gone were the days when 
they could wear the robes of mythological beings Flesh- 
tinted tights were bashed, the indispensable articles of 
clotlung which had been so out of fasour during the Directory, 

t In 1800 Napoleon had Ouvrard arrested on # charge of peculanon 
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had so often gen a helping hand in the days when the apend- 
thnft Creole’s debts were more pressing than usual), adorned 
with imperial crown and mantle, ‘Lhérdéaa's desire became 
more ardent 2 desire to shine in those aplendtd halle whose 
doors were so ruthlessly closed upon her by the man of mipht 
Ah, how she longed to crush the prrvenu duchesses anc 
marchronesses who were so bewildered, so awkward in the 
management of their trams, how she longed to crush them 
by her dazzling bewty, her grace, and the ease with which 
she found her way through the intricieres of court etiquette t 
She would show them, she, the sometime Marquise de 
Fontenay, despite her metamorphosis into Notre Dame de 
‘Thermidor and the Lionne du Dyrectorre, she would show 
them the fine ways of the Ancien Régsme | 

One means remained with which to attain her goal She 
must endeavour to have a personal interview with the I mperor 
He was a man why should he alone among men withstand 
her charm? How and where could the sntervsew ttke place ? 
That was the question Only at the masked baile, which 
Napoleon never failed to attend and which were open ta all 
Thérésia was obstinate During fus exile on St Melena, 
Napoleon told the story of how year by year the same domino 
accosted him, how she would remind tum of old days, and of 
the kindly acts she had performed for lum and for thon dear 
to him He hstened politely, but the answer was always 
thesame “I do not deny, Madame, that you are charming 
Consider what you ate asking of me Judge for yourself 
You have two or three husbands, and children by all and 
sundry Doubtless one could esteem oneself a fucky Sell 
to have been partner in the first fall, the second fall snakes 
one angry, but can pechaps stiff he forgiven Wut the 
others !—Besrdes Pat yourself tn sy place, and jsdgr 
for yourself What would you do if you were mb ve 
see, 1 must preserve a certain modicum of decomutn 

Thérésia could only answer “Sire, I pray you, do tnt 
deprive i} hope” 

Thea se mae they often met at matked Yalta and rether 


ever missed the tryst 
Napoleon, nnevets was net tobe casted Tw vaste 
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less severe in such matters with the members of his own 
family. He could never forgive Lucien for having married 
Alexandrine Jouberthon, who had borne her lover a child 
before the wedding. Madame Visconti wes not allowed access 
to the imperial court, for she was Berthier’s mistress. Madame 
Grant was also excluded because, though she subsequently 
married Telleyrand, she had lived with him on intimate 
terms beforchand. Indeed the Emperor would not have 
tolerated her presence in the minister’s house at all unless 
he had made her his spouse. One day Talleyrand was faced 
with the alternative: Either to marry Madame Grant (who 
at one time had been very beautiful), or to clear her out of 
his house; and the decision was to be made within four- 
and-twenty hours ! 

The Emperor showed himself just es severe towards the 
frivolous Madame Regneult de Saint-Jean d’Angély. She 
was as unfaithful to her numerous Jovers 2s she was to her 
husband. It was due to her “ flirtation ” with the Prince of 
Coburg that her husband never became minister of State. 
On February 20, 1809, Napoleon wrote to his arch-chancellor, 
Cambactrés : 

“ Ask Monsieur R. to come and see you. Tell him that 
his wife’s behaviour is scandalous. Her boudoir is a disgrace 
to Paris. She must immediately emend her ways, for, if she 
persists in her present conduct, J shall be constrained to make 
public my disapproval in the matter.” 

Therésia Tallien was, however, the most carefully super- 
vised of these Jadies. She was not even permitted to choose 
her own circle of friends. On January 22, 1808, 2 police 
bulletin, signed by Fouché, ran as follows : 

“The diplomatic corps has been amazed to learn that last 
Thursday Madame Tallien was invited to Monsieur de 
Champagny’s house, and was given the place of honour at 
the benquet.t. Neither foreigners nor Frenchmen can approve 
of honours being given to strumpets.” 

Thérésia Tallien had her revenge when she once more 
entered the ranks of the old French nobility, to which she 
had belonged in pre-revolutionary days 2s the wife of the 


* He wae Minister for Foreign Affzirs at this dste. 
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Marquis de Fontenay She found a true spouse in Count 
Caraman, who later became Prince Chimay They were 
marned on July 18, x805, and the bride celebrated a Inttle 
tnumph over the parvenu society dames A year later, she 
and her husband went to Italy Joseph, King of Naples, 
did not close the golden gates of paradise against her as his 
brother had done in Paris, and as King William III of the 
Netherlands did in later days when Prince Chimay was 
chamberlain at the court When Pmncess Chimay returned. 
to Pants and was looking forward to a triumphal entry into 
the social life of the Faubourg Sarnt Germain, she found all 
the doors barred against her here as elsewhere Princess 
Chimay, in spite of her best endeavours, remained for ever 
Therésia Tallien, Notre Dame de Thermidor, la Propnete 
du Gouvernement, la Lionne du Directoire, the mistress of 
Barras and of Ouvrard { 

Yet it was not ingratitude that led Napoleon to behave so 
ruthlessly to the woman whose charm had once exercised an 
influence over him as over others His position as head of 
the State, the quite peculiar position of his court in relation 
to the other European courts, constrained him to such seventy 
He did not banish her from Paris , 1t was only his court she 
was to eschen Madame de Stael and Madame de Chevreuse 
had been forbidden to come within forty leagues of the 
capital For a woman like Madame Tallien, to whom Panis 
Was as necessary as bread to the hungry, this permussion to 
reside in the metropolis must have been some consolation 
at least “It was not agaist Madame Tallien personally 
that the conqueror of the Army of Italy felt dishke,” wntes 
Arsene Houssaye, “ but against the society which flourished 
under the Directory " 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
JOSEPHINE 


iL 


No words can better describe Napoleon’s first wife than 
those in which he himself portrays her ‘“ Two women 
played a leading part in my hfe One was art and grace 
personified, the other embodied innocence and srmplicity 
Each possessed special ments In every moment of her hfe, 
in whatever circumstances she might find herself, the first 
was charming and seductive Impossible to discover a 
blemish in her She utilized every art to enhance her 
Womanly attraction, but she did this so cleverly and discreetly 
that none of her devices were obvious The other lady had 
not the faintest notion that something might be gatned by 
the use of some innocent feminine arts The former satled 
furly near the truth Her first answer was always in the 
negative The latter did not know what :t was to tell a he, 
and all evasions were foreign to her The first never asked 
her husband for anything, but borrowed from any one who 
would lend ‘The second never hesitated to ask for what 
money she needed when she had nothing left, though such 
a state of affairs seldom arose, she never bought anything 
the could not pay for then and there Both women were 
good and gentle, and were devoted to their husband ” 
Napoleon’s first wife, the woman he loved as he loved 
none other, the woman who exercised the most lasting influence 
over him, saw the light of day for the first time under the 
blue skies of the most beautiful island of the Lesser Antilles 
Her birthplace was Trois-Ilets in Martimque Her father 
was Joseph Gaspard Tascher de la Pagerte, lieutenant of 
artillery, and owner of a coffee plantation and sugar estate 


* He was born in 1735 at Carbet on the same island His wife Rose 

we des Vergera de Sannois belonged to one of the o dest and most 
ett, families of French settlers in Martimque She was born 1 1736 
nd died in 1807 at Trow Bets 
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profound sympathy with this woman who was compelled to 
sacrifice everything to politics, love, position, power, and 
influence Notwithstanding her faults and her weaknesses, 
which were many, we are irresistibly drawn to Josephine 

Furthermore, 10 certain ways, we should be indulgent 
towards her Her first marmage was not a happy onet ‘The 
Vicomte Alexandre de Beauharnats was an essy-going young 
fellow, an, spendthnft, despotic, capricious The spotled 
darling of a frivolous court society, he loved every woman 
better than fis own wife Se neglected Josephine, and 
plunged nto 2 round of pleasures such as are ever available 
to a young officer who 18 filled with the joy of hfe, whether 
he be in Paris or quartered 1n a garrison town He was one 
of those men who consider every latitude due to them, but 
who are eaten up wath jealousy, wath or without cause, even 
af they have no love for ther wife He soon accused 
Josephine of infidelity, and contested the fatherhood of her 
daughter Hortense, who was later to become Queen of 
Holland+ Alexandre had no ground for his accusations 
Josephine, who was now twenty years old, had neither oppor- 
tuntty nor desire to be untrue to her marnage vows, for she 
loved her husband In later years she did not take conjugal 
fidelity so sertously } 

The young couple hved apart after Alexandre had levelled 
hus accusation against her Gaol reunited them General 
Beauharnas, though innocent, was serzed by the agents of 
the Terror, and ultsmately found his way to the scaffold 
In these days of his misfortune, Josephine rose to noble heights 
Forgetful of all the suffering which Alexandre had caused her, 
she left no stone unturned in her endeavour to obtain a 
pardon for her husband very effort was in vain She 
hesself was cast into prison dunng the spnng of 1794 
Separated from her children, Eugene and Hortense, she spent 
three months 1n one of the most horrible of the revoluuonary 
gaols When, on the sixth Thermdor, her husband was 
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Marie Josephe Rose' grew up under tropical skies, her 
French temperament touched to warmer hues by the ardours 
of her native sun. Thus she developed into that delightful 
Creole type which is as alluring as it is peculiar. The 
intoxicating grace of her supple body, her creamy complexion, 
her lovely, pensive eyes with their long, dark lashes, her 
glossy auburn hair which framed her delicate face in elfin 
ringlets, and the winning, melodious voice, took all hearts 
by storm. Napoleon once exclaimed: “Josephine wins 
hearts; I win battles!” Without being exactly beautiful, 
she exercised an irresistible witchery over all who knew her. 
It was difficult to tear one’s eyes away from this vivacious and 
pleasing countenance, which was capable of giving expression 
to feelings of grief as well as of joy. Josephine’s eyes could 
beam with gentleness, devotion, melancholy, sensuousness, or 
passion. Her glance appealed to the heart as well as to the 
senses. Everything about her was blended into a perfect 
harmony, even her wanton wiles and her coquetry. There 
was nothing worthy of censure, not even her bad teeth, which 
she was clever enough to hide. She was able to Jaugh so 
bewitchingly with closed lips that no one troubled to ask why 
she never opened her mouth when she was amused. 

Josephine’s upbringing left much to be desired ; it resembled 
that of other Creoles of her generation. She had been taught 
to read a little and write a little, likewise to dance and to 
sing. In Martinique, nothing more was required of a girl. 
Her ignorance might have been a serious disadvantage to her 
in after life, had it not been for her adroitness in turning the 
conversation to topics she understood, or for her discrect 
silence when she felt she might compromise herself. Even 
when she held her peace she was entrancing. 

She has been the least fairly judged of all the persons who 
played a considerable part in the Napoleonic era. She, who 
knew the horrors of imprisonment, who had enjoyed the 
happiness of sharing the most brilliant throne with the most 
féted and feared man in the world, had a charm peculiar to 
herself which makes us lenient to her. Nay more, we feel a 


t She did not take the name of Josephine till she came to France. In 
her home she was called Rose. 
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profound sympathy with this woman who was compelled to 
sacrifice everything to politics, love, position, power, and 
influence Notwithstanding her faults and her weaknesses, 
which were many, we are irresistibly drawn to Josephine 

Furthermore, tn certain ways, we should be indulgent 
towards her Her first marrage was not a happy onet The 
Vicomte Alexandre de Beauharnais was an easy going young 
fellow , vain, spendthnft, despotic, capricious The spoiled 
darling of a frivolous court society, he loved every woman 
better than his own wife He neglected Josephine, and 
plunged mto a round of pleasures such as are ever available 
to a young officer who 1s filled with the joy of life, whether 
he be in Parts or quartered in a garrison town He was one 
of those men who consider every latitude duc to them, but 
who are eaten up with jealousy, with or without cause, even 
af they have no love for ther wife He soon accused 
Josephine of infidelity, and contested the fatherhood of her 
daughter Hortense, who was later to become Queen of 
Holland? Alexandre had no ground for his accusations 
Josephine, who was now twenty years old, had neither oppor- 
tunity nor desire to be untrue to her marnage vows, for ¢he 
loved her husband In Iater years she did not take conjugal 
fidelity so sertously ! 

The young couple lived apart after Alexandre had levelled 
hus accusation against her Gaol reuntted them General 
Beauharnas, though innocent, was seized by the agents of 
the Terror, and ultimately found hus way to the scafflld 
In these days of hus misfortune, Josephine rose to noble herchts 
Forgetful of all the suffering which Alexandre had caused kee, 
she left no stone unturned in her endeavour to obtzn 
pardon for her husband Every effort was in wun Sht 
herself was cast into prison dunng the spring of 370, 
Separated from her children, Eugene and Hortense she svext 
three months in one of the most hornble of the revo’ szcucv 
gaols When, on the sixth Thermidor, her husband was 
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Thermidor, could not fail to exercise a detrimental effect 
upon such a nature as Josephine’s She became an intimate 
fnend of the beautsful but extremely fnvolous Thérésia 
Tallen and of this lady’s husband ‘The new circle of 
friends, whose main object in life was the gratification of the 
senses, made a strong appeal to the young Creole ‘T'vo long 
had she languished in the dirt and misery of the prison house 
Need we be surprised that she hurled herself into the new 
life with the same fervour that the whole of the French people 
was displaying after the days of gloom and depnvation? 
Stronger natures than Josephine’s were sucked into the 
whirlpool of enjoyment How could she, the weak and 
affectionate pleasure secker, be expected to resist the current ? 
To-day was splendid! To-morrow death might be lurking 
round the next corner 

Josephine revelled in pleasure to satiety She attended 
every ball, was to be seen at every concert, at the play, in 
public gardens and parks She danced at the Hétel Thélusson, 
at the Hotel Longueville, at the “ Tivoli,” at the “ Italy,” 
in all the resorts where Jovely women congregated Thérésia 
Tallen, la Lronne du Durectoire, the victorious beauty, was 
her guide and mentor 

Despite the mse in prices, Madame de Beauharnais gave 
dinner parties and soirées, bought Indian shawls and costly 
gowns For a pair of silk stockings, she paid frs 500 in 
assignats In additton she was having her children educated 
Hortense had been put to school at Madame Campan’s, and 
Lugene was being educated in the Insh institute run by 
MacDermott in Saint-Germain All these things cost money, 
and Madame de Beauharnats had none She ran deeper and 
deeper into debt Money and ever more money was needed 
Her clothing alone, which made of her one of the best dressed 
women in Pans, was worth a fortune In the end the spend- 
thrift lady sought refuge in love 

Soon after her release from gaol she 1s supposed to have 
had a lasson with General Hoche, who adopted her son 
Lugene This frendship, of rt ever existed, did not last 
long, for the general quitted Pans on the eleventh Fruictdor 
to take up his appointment as commander in-chief of the 
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guillotined, she wept as sorely over his death as if he had 
never wronged her. ; 

Fortune was more favourable to her than to Beauharnais. 
An acute access of fever (whether authentic or feigned, is 
not for me to say) kept Josephine a prisoner in the gaol 
infirmary, so that she was unable to attend the revolutionary 
tribunal which was to pronounce sentence of death upon her. 
Providence held a protective hand over this woman who was 
destined to wear the crown of France. During her illness, 
the impossible happened: Robespierre, the dictator, who had 
the destinies of a thousand lives in his hands each day, 
Robespierre himself was hastened to his doom. He, too, 
had to pay for his crimes by death upon the scaffold. There- 
upon the doors of the prison-houses were thrown open, and 
those that languished in the damp cells went forth to a new 
freedom. Josephine de Beauharnais was saved ! 

But it was her life only that was saved. Her belongings, 
her property, all the means she had possessed, were con- 
fiscated. She could expect nothing more in the way of 
endowments from her parents, for her father had passed 
away on November 4, 1791, leaving many debts behind him. 
The little that her aunt, Madame Renaudin, the mistress of 
Josephine’s father-in-law, could give her, was not nearly 
enough for a woman of Josephine’s tastes. She never could 
keep order in her finances. With true Creole indolence she 
always gave free rein, regardless of the state of her purse, to 
her ill-starred passion for ladling out money with both hands. 
When she had no cash left, she simply ran into debt. Even 
when her financial position made it possible for her to gratify 
every whim, she was invariably in debt to all and sundry. 
Napolcon, himself the soul of order, was powerless to regulate 
her expenditure. From time to time she would come to him 
in tears and show him the creditors’ bills. He raged—but 
paid the debts! Some of Josephine’s bills even followed him 
to Elba. When she emerged from prison, stripped of all she 
possessed, her inordinate extravagance led to her ruin, Her 
debts were mountain high; even her servants were numbered 
among her creditors. 

The unbridled licence of socicty directly after the Ninth 
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Thermsdor, could not fal to exercise 2 detrimental effect 
upon such a nature as Josephune’s She became an intimate 
fnend of the beautiful but extremely frivolous Thérésta 
Tallien and of this lady’s husband The new circle of 
fnends, whose man object in bfe was the gratification of the 
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life with the same fervour that the whole of the French people 
was displaying after the days of gloom and deprivation? 
Stronger natures than Josephine's were sucked into the 
whirlpool of enjoyment How could she, the weak and 
affectionate pleasure seeker, be expected to resist the current ? 
To day was splendid! ‘To-morrow death mught be lurking 
round the next comer 

Josephine revelled im pleasure to satrety She attended 
every ball, was to be seen at every concert at the play, in 
public gardens and parks She danced at the Hotel Thélusson, 
at the Hétel Longueville, at the “ Tivols,’ at the “ Italy,” 
in all the resorts where losely women congregated Thérésta 
Talhien, Ja Lionne du Directoire, the victorious beauty, was 
her guide and mentor 

Despite the tse in prices, Madame de Beauharnats gave 
dinner parties and soirées, bought Indian shawls and costly 
gowns For a pair of silk stockings she paid fra 500 in 
assignats In addition she was having her children educated 
Hortense had been put to school 2t Madame Campan’s, and 
Eugene was beng educated im the Insh institute run by 
MacDermott in Saint German _ All these things cost money, 
and Madame de Beauharnais had none She ran deeper and 
deeper into debt. Money and ever more mone} was needed 
Her clothing alone, which made of her one of the best dressed 
women in Paris, was worth a fortune In the end the spend- 
thrift lady sought refuge in love 

Soon after her release from gaol she 13 supposed to have 
had a haison with General Hoche, who adopted her son 
Eugene ‘This frendshup, if it ever existed didnot _ 
long, for the general quiteed Pans on the eleventh Fricts fd 
to take up fis appointment 2s commander in chief, ofthe 
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Thermidor, could not fail to exercise a detrimental effect 
upon such a nature as Josephine’s She became an intimate 
fmend of the beautiful but extremely fnvolous Thérésia 
Talhen and of thts lady's husband The new circle of 
friends, whose man object in life was the gratification of the 
senses, made a strong appeal to the young Creole Too long 
had she languished in the dirt and musery of the prison house 
Need we be surpnsed that she hurled herself snto the new 
life with the same fervour that the whole of the French people 
was displaying after the days of gloom and deprivation? 
Stronger natures than Josephine’s were sucked into the 
whirlpool of enjoyment How could she, the weak and 
affectionate pleasure secker, be expected to resist the current ? 
To-day was splendid! To morrow death mght be lurking 
round the next comer 

Josephine revelled mn pleasure to satiety She attended 
every ball, was to be seen at every concert, at the play, m 
public gardens and parks She danced at the Hotel Thelusson, 
at the Hotel Longueville, at the “ Tivolt,” at the “ Italy,” 
in all the resorts where lovely women congregated ‘Théresta 
Tallien, 1a Lionne du Duirectoire, the victortous beauty, was 
her guide and mentor 

Despite the mse in prices, Madame de Beauharnas gave 
dinner parties and soirées, bought Indian shawls and costly 
gowns For a pair of silk stockings, she paid frs 500 in 
assignats In addition she was having her children educated 
Hortense had been put to school at Madame Campans and 
Eugene was being educated in the Insh institute run by 
MacDermott in Saint-Germain _ All these things cost moner, 
and Madame de Beauharnats had none She ran deeper and 
deeper into debt Money and ever more money was needed 
Her clothing alone, which made of her one of the best-dress¢ 
women in Pans, was worth a fortune In the end the sperd 
thrift lady sought refuge in love 

Soon after her release from gaol she 1s supposed to bave 
had a harson with General Hoche, who adopted her scx 
Eugene This frendship, rf at ever eusted, did o ES” 
long, for the general quitted Pans on the eleventh Freczo 
to take up hus appomtment as commander in-chef cf <= 
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Army of the West. Josephine was set at liberty on the 
nineteenth Thermidor. Though General Hoche was a 
prisoner under the same roof as Josephine, they could never 
have met during their captivity, secing that the men and the 
women were kept in separate quarters. Nor can we give 
any credence to Barras’ obviously mendacious statement that 
Hoche’s successor in Josephine’s favours was the general’s 
groom, Van Ackeren. She did not need to look so low for 
a lover, for she was surrounded by men of standing and 
influence towards whom she did not feel indifferent. 

She came to know Barras under Thérésia Tallicn’s hospitable 
roof. He was now a representative of the people, and was 
soon to be the most powerful man in France. Madame 
Tallien was the possessor of his heart and his money-bags ; 
but he was a connoisseur where women were concerned, he 
loved change and variety, and the charming Vicomtesse de 
Beauharnais, a wonderful creature who combined French 
elegance with Creole Janguor, could not fail to appeal to his 
senses. Thérésia was by no means antagonistic. Josephine 
was her dearest friend. The two women understood one 
another perfectly, and scemed made for one another’s company. 
Both were beautiful (although Thérésia’s youthful beauty far 
exceeded Josephine’s); both were unusually complaisant ; 
both eagerly hankered after enjoyment; both were extrava- 
gant, clegant, and spoiled ; both were set on finding a man 
(husband or lover mattered little) who had enough moncy to 
satisfy all their needs. Thérésia was not jealous of Josephine, 
for she had found a wealthier substitute. Barras himself 
placed his former mistress in Ouvrard’s arms. 

Thus was Josephine relieved of any immediate anxiety. 
She did not love Barras. Sufficient pleasure could be got 
out of her position at the Luxembourg, where she played the 
queen, and where, together with Thérésia and the lovely 
Julie Récamier, she was one of the most courted ladies of the 
day, Arséne Houssaye gives us a vivid picture of the way in 
which the company at the Director’s palace was entertained : 

“Madanfe Tallien, Madame Beauharnais, and Madame 
Récamier,/were (as it was then customary to say) ‘ dressed 
for the joy of the Lord God," and, although they seemed to 
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be naked when they made their entry into the cafon, im reality 
each had a chlamys over her arm So soon 28 the fiddlers 
struch up, the three Graces would begin their movements 
In therr modicum of drapertes, they would assume, now 2 
extremely sensuous pose, and then a pose of the chastest 
jand, according as they draped or undraped ther Sgures. 
At one moment, the garment would be a veil to hide the 
Woman's passionate form, at another, 2 mere wisp, such 38 
scantily sufficed for the ver) last requirements of modesty , 
at another it would be transformed into the grdle of Venus, 
which, fastened by the hand of the Graces, was unloosed 
by that of Cupid A more danty spectacle could not 
be imagined ot even the opera could pronde such a 
feast "The three ladies, exhausted by the dance, would 
often have to be carried away into a boudoir to recover, while 
their admirers gathered round mm 2 yentable swarm.” 
Josephine s name was now on every lip Hitherto she had 
resided at her aunt’s Fanny de Beauharnais was a wiiter, 
and fived in the Rue del Universite Now Josephine changed 
her quarters to a beautiful house in the Rue Chantereme 
(afterwards Rue de 12 Victowre) ‘This had been the dwelling 
of the divorced wife of Talma, the celebrated actor, and this 
lady, Juhe Carreau, fet at to Josephine at a rental of frs 4 000 
ayear Madame de Beauharnas hed her carmage and horses, 
her coachman, chef, doorkeeper, and chambermaid, all com- 
plete Her safon also became a rallying point for the 
notabibtses of the day Barras defrayed mast of the expenses 
of the estabhshment, although he did not part hghtly with 
hus money, seetng that he needed 2 goodly sum for he own 
ate quae peeping cash, he pad im kind, and was 
rocure his frend man} 
in infested quarters Y ameniues through us pull 
+ Such was Josephine’s tr 
Bonaparte’s soqeintenes Honan, See abe meade Gara 


There 1s a pretty legend current that she first became 
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when the disarming of the sections began. He had often met 
her at Madame Tallien’s, at Ouvrard’s, or at Barras’. He 
could not very well have been suddenly overcome by her 
charms when, in order to thank him for his kindness in the 
matter of the sword, she paid him a personal visit." 

It was probably in the month of Brumaire, Year IV. 
(November 1795), in Madame Tallien’s salon at the Chaumiére, 
that Nepoleon and Josephine first saw one another. He 
singled her out from among the lovely bevy of Grecian-clad 
ladies, Truc, she was no Jonger in her first youth, being 
then thirty-three years of age—a dangerous epoch for a 
woman of tropical birth. But she was an adept in the art 
of making the best of her looks, and was able to hide any 
definite signs of age. Napoleon, so shy in a drawing-room, 
so intrepid on the battlefield, followed her movements with 
ardour in his gaze. “I was certainly not insensitive to 
womanly charms,” he wrote in St. Helena, “ but until then 
[the day when he met Josephine] I had not been spoiled by 
women. My character made me diffident in their company. 
Madame de Beauharnais was the first to make me feel a trifle 
more courageous. Once when we were neighbours at the 
dinner table, she said many flattering things about my qualities 
as a military man. I was intoxicated by her praise. I spoke 
to no one else that evening, and would not be drawn from 
her side. I was passionately in Jove with her, and the company 
became aware of the state of my feelings long before I sum- 
moned up enough courage to tell her myself.” 

Josephine held him captive. She troubled his senses with 
the witchery of her manner, and entranced him with the 
alluring melodiousness of her voice and the gentle appeal of 
her cyes. The perfume from her hair, which was dressed in 
Etruscan fashion, her creamy shoulders and her arms adorned 
with golden bracelets, intoxicated him so greatly that Josephine 
became for him the ideal woman. In addition she was of 
good family, was a viscountess, and to all seeming a wealthy 
woman. He saw no blemish lurking beneath the fair exterior. 


* J. C. Bailleul, pn acquaintance of Josephine's, declares in his Etudes 
sur der causes de Vélécation de Napoléon: “1 never heard a word sbout 
this anecdote in the days of its supposed occurrence. The marriage had 
already been concluded before the tale became current goesip.” 
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All he was aware of was the enchantress who could give him 
happiness such as was in no other woman’s gift Her slender, 
willowy form, which she knew so well how to drape to the 
best advantage in soft and clinging raiment, her graceful yet 
free gestures, which always remained those of a well bred 
woman be they never so free, captivated nm It never 
entered his head to consider whether she was older than 
himself In his eyes she was young, 1nd no powder and 
punt could hide the freshness and beauty of her cheeks and 
lips Josephine quickly became aware of the power she 
wielded over the inexpenenced general, znd she did not fat 
to turn her power to account 

For some time, however, ther relauonship remained on 2 
purely social footing Napoleon was shy, and had hittle 
experience in affairs of the heart Josephine was too calcu 
lating to allow herself to be unduly forthcoming Bonaparte 
was not Barras She foresaw that, should the young Corsican 
fall deeply in fove, 1t would be a lifelong affection He would 
not want her as his mistress but as his wife She would 
have to belong to him, and to htm alone In a letter from 
Napoleon to Josephine, wntten at a later date, it appears 
that the relationship between the two soon became extremely 
affectionate 

After a soirée at Barras’ house, at seven o’clock in the 
morning, Napoleon wrote “I awake filled with thoughts of 
you ‘our :mage, and yesterdays enchanting evening, have 
robbed me of my rest Dear, incomparable Josephine, what 
a strange impression you have made on my heart! If you 
are vexed, or sad, or troubled, my heart aches and wall 
give your friend no rest Is it otherwise when you 
share your feelings wth me? When I drink from your lips 
and heart the flames which scorch me? Ah, this night I 
became aware that your image can never replace you, your 
very self! Towards noon you will awake, and three 
hours ater I shall see you again Meanwhile, mio dolce 
amor, I send you a thousand ktsses—but do not return them 
I pray, for your kisses scorch o 

At first, Madame Beauharnas did not share these strong 
passions She did not fall sn love with the insignificant ttle 
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sometime Marquis de Gallet de Mondragon. This house, 
which has defied so many tempests, still stands in the Rue 
d’Antin, and is now used by the Paris and Netherlands Bank. 
The manager's office is the very room where, more than a 
century ago, Napoleon and Josephine were wedded. 

Thus were Napoleon’s dearest wishes fulfilled ; Josephine 
de Beauharnais became his wife. 

The previous day, the marriage contract had been drawn 
up by the notary, Raguideau, in the presence of Citizen 
Lemarois, Napolcon’s adjutant. Raguideau was the self- 
same notary who had played a part in the following little 
incident. One day, accompanied by her future husband, 
Josephine paid a visit te the notary. Leaving Napoleon in 
the outer office, she went into Raguideau’s private room for 
her consultation. The notary strongly advised her not to 
contemplate marriage with a man who had no other possessions 
but his sword: “An unknown officer, with no future. 
"Twould be better to marry an army contractor!” The 
“Title general” overheard the notary’s disparaging words, 
for the door between the rooms was ajar. When Josephine 
rejoined him, Napoleon merely observed that the lawyer 
seemed to be a deserving fellow, and that in future he 
would entrust his legal affairs to Raguideau. Bonaparte 
kept his word. 

In the marriage contract, the young husband declares that 
he has no property save his personal clothing and_ his 
accoutrements of war. Nevertheless he promises his wife 
a monthly income for life, amounting to frs. 1,500, in the 
event of his death—doubtless trusting to Juck! He had 
had himself registered as general in the Army of the Interior, 
although since March and he had been appointed to the 
supreme command of the Army of Italy. 

That was not the only irregularity in Napoleon’s and 
Jocephine's marriage contract. Josephine, who was close 
upon thirty-three years old, entered the date of her birth as 
June 23, 1767, thus making herself out to be four years 
younger than she really was, Napoleon, however, found that 
he was rather too young to be the husband of a nine-and- 
twenty-year-old woman, so he added eighteen months to his 
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age, and entered the date of fus birth as January 5, 1768 
The authenticity of these statements was not questioned, 
No investigations were made either in Corsica or in Mar- 
timque Josephine never thought at the tame of her marriage 
that the false entry might some day prove to be a dangerous 
weapon in the hands of those who wished to contnve her 
divorce Napoleon once observed dumng his days on 
St Helena, when referring to Ins first spouse “ Poor 
Josephine involved herself in a peck of troubles by her false 
statement That one entry alone was enough to render our 
umon null and void” In addition, one of the witnesses, 
Captain Lemarois, was not yet of age The other witnesses 
were Barras, Tallten, and a certain Monsieur Calmelet, an old 
acquaintance of Josephine’s The bridegroom signed the 
contract, his hand tremulous with excitement, “ Napolione 
Buonaparte ” 

That same day he made his entry into his wife’s house in 
the Rue Chanteremne Considering his financral position, 1t 
was a vety fine home From the garden, a short flight of 
steps led to a long dining hall, which gave access to a boudoir 
with tessellated panels on the left hand, and to a small study 
on the mght At the end of the corndor on the ground floor 
was a drawing room with French windows opening on to the 
garden A stairway led up to the private apartments, which 
consisted of a salon and two other rooms One of the latter 
had ats walls entirely covered with mirrors This was the 
bedchamber. Connected therewith was a delightful little 
dressing room whose walls were adorned with pamntings of 
birds and flowers 

General Bonaparte did not notrce that some of the furmture 
was not on a level with the elegance of the dwelling, that 
here and there an item was lacking, or that the threadbare 
condition of much of the upholstery gave the le to the 
apparent opulence of the owner All he saw was the sump- 
tuousness Even had he perceived the poverty underlying 
the superficial splendour, he would have remained indifferent 
He had not marred Josephine for money, but for herself 
She, who now stood before him in her rose-coloured silk 
gown, which clung so gracefully to her slender body, she 
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was his, his alone! Passionately he drew her towards him: 
ardently he pressed his lips to hers, then he kissed her throat, 
her shoulders. His cheek touched the medal which hung 
by a little chain round her neck: a gift from the bridegroom, 
upon which he had had engraved the words: ‘‘ Au destin!” 

Napoleon’s happiness would have been complete had it 
not been for Josephine’s lap-dog, “Je vilain Fortuné.” The 
spoiled darling had taken up his usual place in his mistress’ 
bed. “ You sce this gentleman,” said Bonaparte to Arnault 
in later days, pointing to Fortuné, “ he took possession of 
Madame’s bed on our wedding night. I was merely informed 
that cither I should have to sleep elsewhere or share my 
lady’s couch with him. Not a very pleasant alternative! I 
had to take it or leave it. The dog was less accommodating 
than J!” Fortuné actually bit the bridegroom’s leg. Still, 
even this tiresome condition was borne complaisantly, because 
Josephine desired things to be thus. Later on, Napoleon 
became reconciled to Fortuné. On July 17, 1796, he wrote 
from Marmirolo: “ Millions of kisses, also for Fortuné, in 
spite of his nasty behaviour.” 

Only a few hours were granted Napoleon to yield himself 
to the joys of love. Two days of life with his beloved, and 
then the bugles summoned him to battle. Broken-hearted, 
he tore himself away from the wife he adored and idolized. 
But he parted from her knowing in his heart that he would 
achieve great things; and that, before many days went by, 
his deeds would wring a cry of admiration from her lips. 
To be loved and admired by Josephine, seemed to him the 
acme of joy and glory. He took his departure, accompanied 
by the sweetest memories. He pictured Josephine in her 
room of mirrors, saw her delicate shoulders, her slender 
body, her dainty head, and “ covered all these beauties with 
thousands of kisses.” 

On his way to the front, he had to pass through Marseilles, 
where he visited his mother. Now, for the first time, he 
told her of his marriage. Letizia could not give her approval 
to the union ; her daughter-in-law seemed far too old for her 
son. She would have much preferred him to marry Désirée. 
Napoleon likewise paid a visit to his erstwhile love, in order 
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that, in person, he could beg her forgiveness for any suffenng 
he might have caused her by his marnage Then he travelled 
to Nice, the headquarters of the Army of Italy On March 26, 
1796, the young man stepped forward 07 his road to the 
glory and fame which awaited him and hus soldiers in the 
plans of Lombardy 


it 


What was glory, however, without Josephine? In hus 
anguish at their separation, Napoleon wrote her the most 
glowing letters, while bullets whistled round hs head 
Longing seized Inm His Jove grew even more passionate, 
now that she was far away He took every opportunity to 
wnite to his beloved, 2 change of horses was sufficient excuse 
for him to seize his pen Perhsps Josephine might lack 
money "I wrote you from Chdtlion and sent you 3 power 
of attorney, so that you mught draw on certain sums now 
falling due to me Every moment increases the distance 
between us, most adorable of women, and every moment 
makes st more difficult for me to bear the separation You 
are always in my thoughts My imagination grows weary 
with trying to concesse what you are doing from hour to 
hour White soon, a long letter, my dear, and accept 
a thousand kisses from the tenderest and most sincere of 
fovers ”” 

Again, from Port-Maurice on Apnil 3rd, he wntes ‘IT 
have recessed ali your letters, but none have made so deep 
an impression on me 23 the Sast What feehngs you 
arouse in me! You are a flame which scorches my poor 
heart My one and only Josephine, away from you 1 know 
not yoy, Away from you, the world 1s 2 desert where I 
stand alone without having the sweet relief of letting my 
heart's feelings overflon You have robbed me of mare 
than my heart You are the one thought of my lfe 
What have you done to bind me soul and bod} te you thus ? 
To hive for Josephine! That 1s my whole hfes am I 
Jong to be near you, I faint with longing to be near yu 
Madman that Iam! I do not notsce thar every) minute takes 
me farther from you How long wil} 1 be before you read 
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day passes without my loving you, no night goes by without 
my folding you in my arms I curse fame and ambition, 
which are separating me from the soul of my life In all I 
undertake, whether it be business affairs, or leading my troops 
to battle, you are with me, everywhere, everywhere, my 
adorable Josephine You alone possess my mind and 
heart Ah, how could you wnte so coldly! And 
between the 23rd and the 26th are four days! What were 
you doing, not to write to your husband?” 

Four days were an eternity for a man who wrote almost 
every day Missive after mussive flew to her in Paris, each 
one more insistently urging her to come to Milan in order 
to share in his happiness and glory Napoleon's longing for 
his beloved wife became increasingly passionate ‘* Come 
guickly Tf you hesitate, you will find me an all man 
‘The fatigues of my present life combined with your absence 
that 1s too much for me!” He begs, he prays, he 1s well- 
nigh moved to jealousy because Junot (who has been entrusted 
to hand over twenty two captured colours to the Directory) 
will be in Paris, and will have the joy of seeing Josephine 
Then, again, hope fills him perhaps she will make the 
Journey to Italy when this messenger returns ‘' You must 
come with him, do you understand,” he writes on April 24, 
1796 ‘Should I be so unlucky as to sce him coming back 
alone, I should be inconsolable He will be seeing you, my 
adorable one, he will breathe the same air as yourself! 
Maybe that you will be granting him the unique and pnieless 
pnuilege of kissing your cheek! But I—I shall be far away, 
far away from you But you will come with him, won't 
you? You will be soon at my side, against my heart, enfolded 
m my arms Take wings to yourself and come, come! 
Travel in comfort, for the way 1s long, bad and wearying 
My beloved, may I be often in your thoughts ! ” 

What solicitude, and yearning, and hope! What boundless 
love emanates from these words! A sign of life from 
Josephine, and Napoleon would become the happiest of 
mortals But she neither whites nor comes She finds 1t 
“dréle” that her husband should want her to follow hun 
in his wars The love with which she has inspired this man, 
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a love which places her above fame, is characterized by her 
as “dréle.” Doubtless she is flattered by all the honours 
which are showered upon her as General Bonaparte’s wife. 
But go and join him in Italy? Never! Josephine remained 
unmoved by Ietters which any other woman would have been 
proud to receive, letters which Madame de Rémusat described 
as so passionate in tone, so strongly felt, so turbulent and 
yet so poctical in expression, in a word, so utterly different 
from the usual Jove outpourings. Josephine could only smile 
at such conjugal love. It seemed to her “ dréle” that a man 
should love his wedded wife ! 

Napolcon, however, with his strict Corsican views, took 
marital responsibility very seriously. His code of morals 
prescribed that a man should Jove his wife and be loved by 
her. He, who had never experienced such a love as the 
one that was now consuming him, placed his passion and 
his need to love and to be loved on such a lofty plane and in 
so glaring a light that they were quite outside Josephine’s 
orbit of comprehension. If, during these first months of 
wedlock, she had understood Napoleon, she could have 
attached his unspoiled heart to her for life. Had she been 
able to reciprocate his love in those carly days, Napoleon 
would probably not have loosened the bonds of marriage 
for reasons of State. But Josephine loved her life and her 
amusements better than she loved her husband. She enjoyed 
herself immensely in beautiful, gay Paris, in the city which 
co admirably suited her Creole inconstancy, the city which 
she was s0 Joth to quit. Was she, indeed, to follow her 
husband and share in the turmoil of a battlefield? Had 
Monsicur de Beauharnais ever expected such a thing from 
her’ Certainly she was entitled to a share in the glory 
which Bonaparte’s genius and capacity had earned for him ! 
But she could enjoy her share far better in Paris, where she 
was feted in honour of the conqueror, and where she played 
the leading part! The Parisians called her Notre Dame des 
Victoires, just as in earlier days they had acclaimed Thérésia 
Tallien as Notre Dame de Thermidor. 

Away in Italy, fame and honour awaited Josephine, and a 
beautiful old palace had been placed at her disposal by Prince 
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Serbelloni Love, devotion, tenderness, passion, were for her 
to enjoy if she would but come to Milan But none of these 
things could compensate her for leaving Pans She would 
have disdained the most splendid castles the world had to 
offer Her little house in the Rue Chantereme was her 
paradise Paris! Paris! Every pulse of her heart nveted 
her more closely to Pars But in the end she had to give 
way despite her protestations, her tears, and her pretended 
pregnancy 

For Napoleon never ceased his entreaties One may, 
however, detect a certatn uneasiness tn his letters , 1n addition 
to the love and the unquenchable passion they express, there 
38 a suspicion that Josephine loves him less This thought 
follows him about like a spectre He takes Marmont into his 
confidence, and, with the imaginative enthusiasm of youth, 
he tells his frend of his love for Josephine He was tortured 
to find a reason for his wife’s reluctance to come to him, and 
at last was assatled by jealousy A termble dread haunted 
him One day a minature of Josephine painted by Isabey, 
a picture he always had about his person, fell to the ground 
The glass was smashed Napoleon, who was ever super- 
stitious, paled, and said to his adjutant “ Marmont, my 
wife 1s either ul or unfaithful |” 

Ill or unfaithful! Certainly Josephine was not ailing, on 
the contrary, her health had never been better But she 
must find a pretext which would excuse her refusal to join 
her husband How could she appear even more interesting 
and desirable in 2 young husband’s eyes than by confiding 
to him the sweet secret that an hour of travail was before 
her? These tidings filled Napoleon with ecstasy A child! 
To have a child! ‘To have a child by her, the most beautiful, 
the best, the most adorable of women! But his first transports 
were dimmed by despair and remorse that he should have 
been mmportunately urging a sick woman to undertake a 
perilous journey What was he to do? He was torn between 
joy and grief ‘The letter he wrote to Josephine from Tortona 
on June rsth will best show his feelings 

“My life is an unbroken vision of terror A hornble 
dread has sezzed me Ino longer line My life, my happi- 
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victory, because you take delight in it Were it othermse, 
I should Jong aga have hastened back to you and thrown 
myself at your feet Sometimes I say to myself I am 
disquieting myself without cause, perhaps she 1s already 
better, she may have started on the joutney, by now she 13 
possibly 1n Lyons Idle madness! You are Ising in bed, 
ul, suffering , yet you are for this very reason more beautiful, 
More interesting, more adorable You are pale Your eyes 
are more languishing than ever When do you expect to be 
well again? Why on earth could not I be the sick one 
mstead of you? Being stronger and more courageous, 1 
should have borne the illness easter Tam a little 
consoled by the thought that, even though fate has doomed 
you to a bed of sichness, no one can compel me to survive you 

‘ Tell me when 3 ou write, dear love, that you are convinced 
that I love you better than anything else in the world, that 
every moment of my life belongs to you, that never an hout 
goes by without my thinking of you, that I have no thoughts 
to give to other women, that other women are bereft of charm, 
and beauty, and sntelligence, that you, and you alone, just 
as you are, are pleasing to me and completely possess my 
heart, that there 18 no corner of my heart which 1s hidden 
from you, no thought of mine that does not belong to 
you and that the day when jou should cease to Ine 
will be my last day Ikewise Nature the earth these are 
beautiful because you sre there If you do not believe me, 
af your heart 1s not convinced of and permeated with all I 
say, then you will indeed make me sorrowful, for I shall 
know that you do not Jove me T could not bear that 
you should love another, or should gise yourself to another 
To see him would be to destroy him! And then—then 
should I lay my hand upon your divine person ? Nol 
J should never dare do that But I should leave a world an 
which the most virtuous creature had deceived me 

“« But I am sure of your loye, and proud of it Unhappiness 
1g the touchstone which shall make the strength of our passion 
manifest. A child as debghtful as sts mother! A child will 
aee the light of day, and will for many years be folded an 
your arms! Oh, unhappy wretch that 1 am, I would be 
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welcomed her with open arms Forgotten were all the 
regrets that she had not come earher! She herself, the 
unique, was there! Passionate youth so easily forgets grief 
when true love enters in Josephine, who might have 
expected reproaches, found nothing but love, love amid the 
turmoil of war Marmont says“ When, at Jong last, 
Josephine arnved in Milan, General Bonaparte was very 
happy He lived for her alone Never have I known 2 
purer, more honourable, or greater love fill any man's heart * 

All too soon, duty (or, rather, Wurmser) called Napoleon 
to the battlefield Josephine was to come to Verona, but the 
stench of powder and the roar of guns made her turn back 
when she got as far as Brescia This time, the enforced 
separation hurt her, and she wept Napoleon, whose passion 
flowed in fuller tide now that she was near him, comforted 
her with the words “ Wurmser will have to pay dearly for 
your tears }"’ And he kept his troth 

Out of sight out of mind} No sooner was Josephine 
bach in Milan than she thought as Isttle about her husband 
as she had in Pans Soon there gathered round her a galaxy 
of young officers who eagerly paid homage to the spouse of 
their victortous commander Most of them were experts in 
the art of turning coquettish women’s heads, and Madame 
Bonaparte revelled in her bhss _ Hippolyte Charles paid her 
his respects in the Palazzo Serbellon! No sooner was 
Napoleon's back turned than the young coxcomb found his 
way into Madame’s house He was astute and entertunmg, 
with a “bon mot” ready on his tongue, a past master at 
phrasing a pretty comphment 1m 2 word he was one of 
those pleasant chatterboxes who always succeed in playing 
a leading part in the drawing room or boudowr He was 
damty, and pretty to look at, carefully groomed, a bit of a 
dandy Cheeky and self confident, he would fer lus dark 
eyes roam and sparkle But, above all, he would gaze Jong 
and eamestly at Josephine’s graceful figure and lov e-provoking 
face Stendhal once said“ Entertain 2 woman well, and 
she ss yours!” So st was with Josephine, and young Charles 
became 2 conqueror 

The whole army, the whole town, knew of this Liason, and 
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of Madame Bonaparte’s indifference towards her husband. 
But Napoleon’s Jove was full of trust, and he looked upon 
every report concerning Joscphine’s disloyalty as the basest 
of slanders. She loved him! How could she, who was all 
goodness and gentleness and virtue, play him false? How 
could she betray him who loved her so well, how could she 
be unfaithful to him for the sake of an impudent fop? No, 
such a thing was impossible ! 

But the rumours which come to his ears grow ever more 
definite. His adjutants, his brothers, his mother, his sisters 
distil the poison of jealousy drop by drop into his hitherto 
trusting heart. Forcbodings of the most hateful kind take 
possession of him, forebodings similar to those whereby he 
was assailed in the days when Josephine kept him waiting 
for her advent in Milan. This time his premonition is more 
oppressive and more persistent; there are better reasons for 
suspicion, Josephine docs not write. Why not? She has 
nothing else to do. Has she really found a lover? How 
horrible | The young general is seized with jealousy. Ten- 
tatively, and half in jest, in order not to do an injustice to 
his beloved lest after all she be innocent, he lets her have a 
glimpse of the true state of his feelings when he writes from 
Verona on September 17, 1796: 

“ Farewell, my adorable Josephine. One of these nights 
your bedroom door will be torn open as if by a jealous lover, 
and in the next moment I shall be lying in your arms. A 
thousand ardent kisses,” 

At last, at long last, her silence is broken. Her letters 
give him the intensest joy. The exertions and excitements 
of the battlefield have laid him low, and he is ill; fever makes 
his mind wander. But Josephine’s words are balsam to his 
spirit, increase the fever though they may. ‘I have received 
your letters, have pressed them to lips and heart, and all my 
anguish at aur separation has vanished! The miles which 
sever us no longer existed, and J saw you beside me. You 
were neither capricious nor angry ; on the contrary, you were 
gentle and tender, inspired with that divine goodness which 
is the special quality of my Josephine. A dream! Judge 
whether it could cure me of my fever... .” 
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Josephine’s letters, on the other hand, were cold They 
were not such as could bring peace to Napoleon’s passionate 
nature He found in them no response to the fires which 
weresearinghisheart “ Yourletters areascold . as those 
one might write after fifty years of wedlock They contain 
no more than the friendship suitable to life’s winter Tor 
shame, Josephine } ‘That 1s bad, that 1s unkind = Wint 
more can you do to make me the most pitiable of men? 
Cease to love me? You have already done so Hate me? 
I should prefer this, for everything degrades, save hate 
alone . Then the words of love burst forth anew * 
“Thousands and thousands of kisses as tender as my heart” 

Nevertheless, trust has taken wings He 18 filled with 
uneasiness and well-grounded misgiving A few days later, 
Napoleon reiterates his complaints of her indifference and her 
silence His letters are full of anger, sorrow, irony, love, 
suffering, and passion On November 13th (the third 
Frimaire of the Year V), he writes, again from Verona 
“LT no longer love you, I hate you You are hateful, inept, 
stupid, mean You do not write to me ‘Lou no longer love 
your husband You know how happy your letters make 
him, and yet you don’t take the trouble to write a few lines 

“What are you doing all day, Madame? What important 
business makes at impossible for you to wnte to the man 
who laves you? What new love can have quenched and put 
away the love, the tender and constant love you promised 
to give him?) Who 1s the fairy prince that claims all vour 
time, so that you cannot wnite to your husband? Tase 
care, Josephine! Some fine night, the door will burst open 
—and I shall be there! 

“Quite seriously, I am uneasy, my pretty one a not 
heanng from you Do wnte me four pages full ot swe=e 
words which will warm my heart with joy and happiness 
Ina few days I hope to clasp you in my arms and to cove 
you with a million kisses, hot as the equator 

In truth the day on which he was to see Josephine drwced 
very soon Intoxicated with victories still covered wits tre 
dust of battle, Napateon ceturned to Milan, antapatne tat 
she, the one and only beloved, would press the lovelest ct 
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laurel crowns upon his brow, and thus compensate him for 
all the toil and danger of the fight. With beating heart, he 
hastened to her apartments in order, with a cry of joy, to 
throw himself at her feet. Disappointment, bitter, unutterable 
disappointment awaited him. The rooms were empty! 
“‘ Josephine! Josephine!” She, who should have taken 
wings to her feet that her greeting might reach him the 
quicker, she was not there. She had gone to Genoa, gone 
away with Hippolyte Charles. This time Napoleon was 
forced to believe. No further doubts were possible. 

He writes brokenheartedly: “I reach Milan, I hasten to 
your house, having thrown aside everything, so that I may 
see you and clasp you in my arms,... You are not 
there... . You are amusing yourself in towns where 
festivities are being given. You go away, just when I come. 
You care nothing for your Napoleon. A whim Ied you to 
give him your love, and now fickleness has made you indifferent. 
—The blow which has befallen me is incalculable. I have not 
deserved it. 

“T shall tarry here until the gth. Don’t put yourself 
about, amuse yourself, happiness is made for you. All the 
world is happy to have the chance of pleasing you. Your 
husband alone is most unhappy.” 

Napoleon wanders about the great, empty rooms which 
are still redolent of Josephine’s presence. All night long he 
paces to and fro. On tables and in drawers he finds articles 
belonging to the faithless woman. His heart is tortured 
with the certainty that she has betrayed him. 

Yet on the morrow he is almost ready to forgive her. 
Josephine has written to Berthier to explain that she has 
been too busy attending gay functions to send news of herself 
before. This suffices Napoleon. He is nearly brought to 
ask pardon for having hurt her feelings. A look of surrender 
spreads over his face. He no longer implores Josephine to 
give him her love: “I am not worth your giving yourself 
the trouble. The happiness or unhappiness of a man whom 
you have ceased to love makes no claim on your interest.” 

His whole endeavour is to sce that Josephine is happy, to 
love her, to avoid displeasing her. He closes his letter with 
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against you. He loves you, worships you. He is unhappy 
that such fancies should lead you to believe what docs not 
exist. I have never been away from the general during the 
whole course of the campaign. Pe casy in your mind. I 
swear to you, by all I hold sacred, that he has always and 
always loved you and you alone, and hes no other thought 
than of you. No other woman is loved and revered as you. 
IIow often has he said to me: ‘ You will own, my dear 
Berthier, that J am very unhappy. I am madly in love with 
my wife. I can think only of her. And yet, see how wrongly 
she has dealt by me... .’ Never fear, Bonaparte loves you 
truly. Do not torment yourself needlessly. Do not thrust 
this love away. . .. How you wrong him!” 


I. 


In December 1797, Napoleon returned to Paris, and took 
up his quarters in the house in the Rue Chantercine, which 
had been renamed in his honour Rue de fa Victoire. He 
came from Rastatt, and was acclaimed as hero, as the liberator 
of Italy. Balls and festivities of every kind were given to 
welcome him. His name was on every lip. All Paris Jay at 
the fect of the man of genius whose military talents had 
brought about such wonderful results. 

But his stay in the capital did not Jast long. In May 1798 
he was again to take up arms. Was not war his profession ? 
Placed at the head of the Army of Egypt, fate decreed that 
he should seck the shores of the Nile and, in sight of the 
Pyramids, those giants of stone, prove once more the greatness 
of his military ability. 

Josephine accompanied her husband as far as Toulon. 
The parting was grievous to her, and she wept genuine tears 
at the uncertainty of the future and what it might hold for 
Napoleon. He, too, knew not when or if ever he would 
return from the unknown country. His solicitude for Jose- 
phine’s welfare had seen to everything. Before leaving Paris 
he had arranged for her to have an allowance of f{rs. 40,099, 
and had asked his brother Joseph to see that the sum was 
paid to her regularly. To do Josephine justice, she had 
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honestly intended to accompany her husband on ths ene 
pugn; but Napoleon fully realized the madacss of acced.2g 
toher mish He was about to engage in an enterprise whest 
usue he himself w2s totally ignorant of , nor could he guess 
the dangers it might involve Josephine, therefore, stared 
behind in France, bathing in the waters at Plomb eres 1 the 
hope of putteng an end to her barrenness Here chs rt 
with an accident A balcony she was standing on gave wet, 
and she was so seriously hurt that she had to stv me 
Plombteres far longer than she had onginally intended = Thea 
she returned to Panis 
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to Barras, she is supposed to have lavished “immense sums 
of money on him, and even given him jewellery as to a 
strumpet.” Good friends, relations, and acquaintances did 
not hesitate to Iet the wronged husband know of all these 
goings-on as soon as possible. The whole clan of the 
Bonapartes, from the mother to the youngest sister, the 
sisters-in-law, and even little Jerome, saw to it that no detail 
of his wife's behaviour should escape Napoleon’s knowledge. 
Nor was the information they imparted always within the 
bounds of truth. Joscphine’s misconduct was made the 
most of by Napoleon's family, for cach and every one of his 
relatives hated her. 

Napoleon was sore hit by the tidings. Tis uneasiness is 
first noticeable in the Ictters to Joseph, to whom he always 
confided his troubles. On July 25, 1798, he writes: ‘I 
have a great deal of trouble at home ; the veil has been pulled 
aside once for all... . Your affection ig very dear to me: 
only one thing could increase my bitterness—if I were to 
lose you, if you also were to play the traitor. How terrible 
that all my affections should be concentrated upon a single 
individual... . See to it that, on my return, I shall have 
a house in the country, either in the vicinity of Paris or else 
in Burgundy. [ should like to pass the winter there in 
complete seclusion, I am sick of mankind. I need peace 
and solitude, Greatness bores me: my sensibilities are 
blunted... .” 

Napoleon even confides his heartache to Eugene, Josephine’s 
son, the youngest of his adjutants. ‘T'he Iad is only seventeen 
years of age, but he feels it his duty (in so far as his love for 
his mother and his filial respect will allow) to remind his 
frivolous parent of the wrong she is doing the general. Later 
in the Eyyptian campaign, Eugene wan in the painful position, 
as Napoleon's adjutant, of haying to accompany his mother’s 
husband when he went driving with his mistress ‘ Bellilote ” 
Fourés. But Napoleon became aware of the young man's 
embarrassment, and dispensed him from this duty. 

Junot was mainly responsible, however, for Bonaparte’s 
enlightenment in the matter of Josephine’s infidelity, He 
had witnessed the flirtation between her and Charles on the 
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journey from Paris to Milan Nay, he himself had aroused 
the interest of the general’s lady “One day in February 
17991” writes Bourrienne, “I saw Bonaparte pacing up and 
down with Junot in front of El Arsh The general's 
face was even paler than usual His features twitched 
nervously, his eyes were restless, and from time to time he 
clapped his hand to his brow When he had talked for a 
quarter of an hour with Junot, he came over tome I had 


never seen him so upset ‘You don’t care for me at 
all," he cried in a severe and angry vorce ‘ Women! 
Josephune t If you were devoted to me, you would 
have informed me of all Junot has been telling me He, at 
least, 1s a friend Josephine! And I am more than 
two thousand miles away You ought to have told me 
all Josephine f How could she have played me 
false? She! Woe to her! I will destroy this 
Nest of coxcombs and dandies Ill get a divorce Yes, 
a divorce A public, a sensational divorce Il wnte 
to Joseph about at at once I know all there 1s to 
know an 


Junot’s zeal for communication had certainly outstripped 
his knowledge of the facts, and Napoleon gave readier credence 
to all his adjutant said because his confidence in Josephine 
had already been shaken The words recorded by Bourrienne 
are, indeed, the last flames of a passion whose fires would 
Never have died down if they had found more sustenance upon 
the hearth where they had been kindled Henceforward 
Napoleon's love did not belong exclusively to Josephine In 
Italy, the most beautiful women, even Grassini, had aroused 
No interest in him who had eyes and feelings for Josephine 
alone, who lived for her alone, who strove for honour and glory 
only that he might fay all his victones at her feet Hitherto 
he had refused to take part in the amusements of camp life , 
now for the first tume he allowed himself to be stirred by other 
women On his return from Acre, the fair Bellilote (Pauline 
Fourés) was to give him renewed consolation in his conjugal 
unhappiness 


* Bournenne makes a slp here The conversation must have taken 
place in July 1798, at about the date of Napoleon s letter to Joseph 
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six o'clock on the morning of the twenty-fourth Vend¢muaire. 
The doors of calumny had been open for tyo days! Her 
enemies had not wasted their time, but had utilized every 
minute in order to prejudice the general against his wife. 

When, at length, Josephine reached her houze in the Rue 
de Ja Vietoire, she found the doors closed against her. Closed, 
too, was Napoleon’s heart. He refused to hold any converse 
with her, and forbade her to set foot in his room. But the 
fires in his heart had not been completely extinguished ; there 
was still a spark left. The gentlest breath of tenderness from 
Josephine, 2 glance from her misty eyes, the sound of her soft 
toice, could kindle that spark anew and fan jt to a flame. 
Napoleon dreaded Jest this should happen. He wished to 
remain firm; no matter how difficult and painful his resolve 
might prove, he was determined to keep his heart hardened 
against the woman he had loved so passionately, 

Josephine’s tears, her pleadings, her protestations, were of 
no avatf, Napofeon remained obdurate, For three days he 
had withstood her. One thing was left to her as a means 
whereby she might soften him~her children Eugene and 
Hortense, whom he loved, to whom he had been a second 
father—they would appeal to him on her behalf. He would 
not be able to resist them. 

And Josephine’s surmise was correct On the evening of 
the third day, Eugene and Hortense came weeping to Napoleon 
in his room and besought his clemency for their unhappy 
mother. How could he wound these innocents, and turn a 
deaf ear to their petition? Napoleon was conquered. The 
young people ran out to call ther mother. They ded her 
into Bongparte’s room. Conscrence-stncken, full of remorse, 
self-surrendering, and beseeching for pardon, Josephine 
approached her husband. Her face bore the traces of recent 
tears. He opened wide his arms and folded Josephine to his 
heart, She was forgiven. Since she was fond of concluding 
such scenes with a swoon, she now fainted in his embrace 
With the utmost precaution, as though she were very ill 
Napoleon Isid her on the bed. Gnef and suffering wer : 
forgatten. Did he not look upon adultery as “ une affaire 
eanapé'? In his heart of hearts he may have as is | 
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himself to blame for his wife’s infidelity. Te should not have 
left her all alone; he should have been there to watch over 
her, a3 in later days he watched over Marie Louise, He had 
no lofty faith in woman’s constancy. Was he worthy of 
reproach for his opinion? What kind of women had he 
known? The women of the revolution and the Directory 
had not provided him with very fine samples of steadfastness 
and unapproachability. hey hurled therncclves inte every 
pleasure, enjayed every gratification of the sen.cs,and were not 
fastidious. So it was he forgave Jovephine. He made but one 
stipulation: she must never see Hippolyte Charles again, 

Yes, Napoleon forgave her, but he could net forget her 
betrayal. He felt no further obligation towards her, and 
henceforward he cought love when and where it pleased him, 
His wife had become no more than a friend to whom he 
could occasionally confide his love affaira, Moncicur Charles 
remained for ever a thorn in his side. ever again was 
Napoleon to experience such pangs of jealousy as he had 
experienced in regard to this young popinjay. Even after 
many years had parsed away, Bonaparte could not meet his 
sometime rival without the greatest divcorfort. Once, 
accompanied by Duroc, the Emperor went ta see how the 
building of the Pont d’Austerlitz was progressing. They had 
to draw aside to allow a carriage to pars. Suddenly Napoleon 
pres.ed his companion’s arm co tightly a3 to caute Duroc to 
wince. The Emperor's face became a1 white a3 marble, and 
his eyes blazed with wrath, In the carriage that had driven 
past there had cat—~Hippolyte Charles | 

From the hour of reconciliation, after the daya when 
Jocephine’s fate had hung on a thread, Madame Bonaparte 
vas ever on her guard. The abys:, on whoce marye the had 
stood, was ro deep, co terrifying, that che never apain ven- 
tured to place herrelf in so perilous a pevition, She turned 
aver anew deaf. Henceforth it was she, and net Napoleon, 
who pave way to pavionate despair and jealowy. We hear 
no more of Jocephine’s being unfaithful. Granted, rhe was 
approzching the forties, But her age hed nothing to do with 
her increase of constancy. Napoleon had at lact entered into 
her affections, What vould she not have given for one spark 
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of that passion which in former years she had despised | 
Toolate Josephine had become no more than the companion 
of his life, a fnend to whom he could pour out his heart, the 
woman who understood him better than any one else, the 
wife from whom he hoped to have issue She was no longer 
his beloved He no longer felt xt incumbent upon him to 
be faithful to her 

The events of the E:ghteenth Brumaire made Napoleon 
Bonaparte the first and the most powerful man in France 
Josephine shared the consular honours, she was well-nigh 2 
sovereign ruler In Martrmique, a negress had once foretold 
that Josephine would be queen of France! Were not the seeds 
of monarchical greatness perhaps already germunating in the 
court of the First Consul? Josephine, amid every conceivable 
luxury, was installed at the Luxembourg Within the walls 
of this same palace, when Barras was the leading figure among 
the directors, she had celebrated her first tnumphs Now 
she was the object of deference and admiration , her amiabihty 
and her prepossessing appearance won for her the love of 
the whole French nation Later, Napoleon transferred hus 
residence to the Tuileries, and Josephine slept in the bed 
which before her had never been occupted save by princesses 
of royal birth 

Little by little her life assumed the ceremonial regulanty 
ofcourt procedure There were receptions, banquets, theatres, 
concerts, audiences, and presentations just as at an ordinary 
princely court Napoleon and Josephine seldom had an 
opportunity for seeing one another in privacy, for the First 
Consul was absorbed in affairs of State, and Josephine was 
equally engrossed by the claims of public fesuvities Their 
life together assumed a more ordinary aspect when they went 
ona visit to Malmaison They could belong to one another 
there Inspite of unpleasant recollections concerning Monsieur 
Charles’ stay within its walls, Napoleon looked upon Malmaison 
as his favountte resting place Indeed, he continued to use 
tt until the tume came when the Legislative Assembly placed 
the palace in Saint Cloud at his disposal 

While at Malmaison, Bonaparte devoted every free minute 
to Josephine Unfortunately these free minutes were mostly 
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limited to meal-times; and it is well known that the busy 
man did not spend long over his repasts. Sometimes, however, 
he would take part in the games organized by the young 
people. He would run races with Eugene, Hortense, 
Bourrienne, Rapp, Isabey, and so forth. Napoleon was not 
a good runner, and would often fall full length on the ground, 
where he would Jie shricking with Jaughter. Taking it all in 
all, the First Consul spent many happy days with his family 
at Malmaison, 

Josephine’s serenest hours were those she spent sitting by 
Napoleon’s bed, reading aloud. He never wearied of her 
melodious voice. Even when they no longer shared the same 
bedchamber, Josephine would read him to slecp on the nights 
when business was less pressing than usual, and he could 
retire carly to rest. Until the year 1802, like all honest cits, 
he shared his bed with his wife. But when Saint-Cloud 
became his home, when Mademoiselle George and other ladies 
were admitted to his private apartments, he accustomed 
Josephine to the fact that he needed a bedroom of his own. 

Malmaison was Josephine’s true home. Neither the 
Tuilerics, nor Saint-Cloud, nor Fontainebleau, ever re- 
flected her personality as did this mansion, The arrange- 
ments, the furnishings, all expressed Josephine’s individuality. 
From her native isle in the tropics, she had brought with her 
to Europe a fondness for exotic plants, flowers, and birds. 
The house was full of the most exquisite examples of such 
flora and fauna. The park at Malmaison was laid out with 
artificial lakes; there were glass-houses, aquariums, and 
aviaries. The house was filled with valuable pictures and 
objets d’art. Her inborn extravagance found gratification in 
all these expenditures. Unheard of sums would be paid for 
rare plants. One tulip bulb had cost her, for instance, 
frs. 4,000. 

Josephine showed the same costly taste in the plenishing 
of her wardrobe. It is said that in one year she bought as 
many as six hundred dresses. The celebrated Leroy created 
masterpieces of elegance and good taste for her to wear. His 
monthly bills never amounted to less than frs. 15,000. When 
she became empress her dress allowance was frs. 600,009, 
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and thts sum never sufficed Above all else, however, she 
loved diamonds and jewels Napoleon, who liked the ladies 
of his court to be deched in diamonds and gold, showered 
the most costly gifts of jewellery upon Josephine As empress, 
she found the cabinet which had been used sn former days 
by Mane Antoinette for the custody of her trinkets, far too 
small for the housing of her treasures The erstwhile queen 
of France had never utilized the whole of ats accommodation 

Josephine was continually running short of maney Napoleon 
had constantly to be paying her debts He never failed her, 
though occasionally he complained of the enormous expenditure 
His wife cost him far more than his mistresses Stull, he never 
seriously reproached her He detested any hind of domestic 
bicherirpg One day he said to Roederer “If I could not 
find peace and content in my home, I should indeed be an 
unhappy man" All those who knew the pair, Thibaudeau, 
Roederer, Constant, Mademorselle Avnilon, Caulaincourt, 
Bourrenne, and many others, bore witness to the fact that, 
excepting for the storms of the early years, Josephine’s and 
Napoleon’s marnage was a happy one Bonaparte proved 
to be a peace loving and solicitous spouse No matter where 
he might be, though bullets were whistling round his head, 
and though he were overwhelmed by the labours of the 
campaign, his thoughts always flew home to his wife His 
first act on entering a town was invariably to sit down and 
wnte a letter to Josephine ‘There might be tme for a few 
lines only, but he would tell her about his health, would ask 
after hers, would inform her of his success and the details 
of the fight, let her know of any political event, in a word 
confide to her all his joys and all his cares If no letter came 
from her, he would become anxious lest she should be ill, 
or he would be filled with gloom fancying that she had 
grudged the time needed to write to him 

The letters from the First Consul and those from Emperor 
Nepoleon no fonger breathe the passion of those which General 
Bonaparte had indited , but they are full of that tender care 
and solicttude which are shown only by those who are truly 
affectionate They express the placid fondness of 2 husband 
who 13 happy when he Knows that the woman he chenshes 
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is happy. Napoleon’s wife was his closest friend. Should 
she be ill, he spent every leisure moment at her bedside. In 
the intervals between such visits he would send a servant to 
enquire how she was. At night, too, he would himself go | 
to see how she fared. 

Thus the years went by. Josephine grew older, and had 
not as yet given him the heir his heart craved for. In 1802 
he was made Consul for life, and was given the power of 
nominating his successor. Poor Josephine’s soul was tortured 
with dread and jealousy lest a younger and more fruitful 
woman should replace her at Napoleon’s side. She loved her 
husband ; through him, through his fabulous good luck and 
genius, she had risen to a position which made her the most 
enviable of women. Bonaparte’s manifold love affairs were 
known to her, and had contributed to her anxicty. She kept 
an ever watchful eye on all his incomings and outgoings, and 
did not sparc him the sight of her tears, her jealousies, and her 
swoons. When, however, Napoleon adopted Eugene, her 
fears were assuaged, although she was aware that in the long 
run such an adoption was no guarantee of her own security. 
Napoleon, since he had lost all hope of having an heir from 
his wife, had cast his expectations on Joseph and Lucien, his 
brothers. As yet, however, they had nothing but daughters 
to their credit. If the heir was to be a nephew, why should 
the boy not be the offspring of one of Josephine’s stock? 
Josephine saw salvation in her daughter Hortense. The girl 
was married off to Louis Bonaparte, to the great unhappiness 
of this future queen, who was much to be commiserated for 
her sad fot. 

Hortense fulfilled her conjugal duty, and, in the first year 
of her marriage, gave birth toason. The child was christened 
Napoleon Charles. This boy was Napoleon’s darling, in 
whom he placed all his hopes. He played with the child like 
a father, taught him fables, allowed him to breakfast at the 
same table; the uncle looked upon his little nephew as his 
heir. The miniature Napoleon called the big Napoleon 
“oncle Bibiche,” and loved him above everything else. But 
the boy was not to prove Josephine’s salvation, though for 
a ume his existence kept the spectre of divorce away. 
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IV 


Napoleon had reached the summmut of hrs power ‘The Empire 
had been founded Briltance, fame, power, and honour 
radiated from the young throne which was built upon the 
ruins of the revolution and seemed greater and more imposing 
than ever throne had seemed before The venerable Pope 
Pius VII came all the way from Rome in order to be present 
at the crowning of this remarkable man who ten years previously 
had fought a lone hand for his very life in this same city It 
must have been the most glorious day in Napoleon's life 
when clad in the purple of the anctent kings of France, with 
Josephine at lus side, he strode up to the high altar in Notre 
Dame in order to receive from the hands of the head of the 
Church the imperial crown that had once adorned the brows 
of Charlemagne He did not wait for the Pope to crown him, 
but took the diadem from the pontiff’s hands and himself 
pressed at firmly on to his own head ‘Then he turned to 
his consort and crowned her Itkewise, the woman who had 
climbed the ladder of fame rung by rung in company with 
this hero of the sword With digmfied composure, Josephine 
tooh her place upon the throne, and for five years played her 
part with the ease and grace of a born ruler The monarchs 
of Europe laid their homage at her feet, and besought her 
imtervention on their behalf with the man who destroyed 
thrones and set them up again 

Two days before this trumphant ceremony, another had 
taken place The Pope had hesitated to crown Josephine 
because her marnage with Napoleon had not been blessed 
by the Church On November 30, 1804, in the Tuileries 
chapel, the matter was set right by an uncle of Napoleon's, 
Cardinal Fesch No one was present as witness, neither 
Talleyrand, nor the faithful Berthter, nor Portalis, nor Duroc, 
though some histonans hold contrary views Metternich goes 
so far as to maintain that Napoleon and Josephine never 
received the ecclesiastical sanction for their unton, but that, 
in order to put the Pope’s mind at rest, they pretended that 
all had been set nght The Holy Father did not find out 
until some days later that he had been duped Metternich 
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continues: “‘ At first he determined to give public expression 
to his anger, but he was restrained from doing so by the con- 
sideration that he would become the object of universal censure 
were he to inform the public that he had crowned the Empress 
without first having found out the precise bonds that linked 
her to Napoleon—thus having, as it were, given his approval 
to concubinage.” Henri Welschinger, Frédéric Masson, 
Monseigneur Ricard, Paul Didon, and others, on the contrary, 
affirm that the religious marriage of the twain took place at 
the date already mentioned. Cardinal Fesch would certainly 
not have lent himself to any such mystification as Metternich 
speaks of, for he was devoted to the Pope’s service, and was 
always able to count on the pontiff’s good will. Furthermore, 
on January 6, 1810, he declared before the Parisian diocesan 
council that the marriage had taken place on November 30, 
1804, at four o’clock in the afternoon, with no witnesses 
present. 

Josephine was now an empress. Far from hindering 
Napoleon in his ascent, she had added to his greatness and 
his glory by the gentleness, goodness, and grace of her per- 
sonality, which won all hearts to the heroic conqueror. The 
religious marriage, and, above all, the coronation, had given 
her fresh confidence. Would Napoleon have had her crowned 
if he meant to divorce her, to sacrifice her for the welfare 
of the State ; if he were contemplating a new marriage which 
would provide him with an heir? Would he have acquiesced 
in a religious marriage if he had seriously considered a divorce 
to be advisable? The Catholic Church does not countenance 
divorce! What she has joined Iet no man put asunder! 
Thus ran Josephine’s thoughts. Such were her calculations. 
In reality Napoleon’s action had nothing whatever to do with 
his political aims. He was impelled to act as he did out of 
gratitude. A sense of duty Ied him to raise the woman who 
had been the guiding star of his first campaign, the woman 
to whom he had given his youthful passion—to raise her to 
the heights he himself had attained. He had said to Roederer : 
“Tf make her empress I shall only be giving her what is 
duc. Above all, lam ajust man. Supposing I had been cast 
into prison instead of being raised to the throne, Josephine 
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bad 
would have shared my misfortune, yor as sie row exe 
my good uch Indeed she hal be cowced, weet 
to cost me two hundred thousand ren!” 

Napoleon was, in addition to beog sos, 2 screstooesy 
man, and he did not venture to terg* tze mxsees. powers br 
putting Josephine away just at the te when fats way 
showering benefits on him He alwavs foohed uper her ss 
his good fairy Josephine herself tels us = He was om 
vinced that I brought him luck, and nothies would md.tce 
him to start on a campaign without preniously knsingm= He 
was once informed that Mademouselle Leno-mand? had beea 
tosee me Although he considered her 2 har, and threatered 
to have her placed under lock and Ley if she continued to 
exploit my credulity, he never failed to ash me for every detail 
of what Lenormands cards had revealed He ivansbly 
laughed with satisfaction when she hed prophesied fresh 
victones for him” Napoleon was well nigh as superstitious 
as his wife She remained the only woman he truly loved 
the one to whom he always came back after other loves had 
temporarily stolen him from her side His passton had turned 
into a tender affection which nothing ever dimintshed = Had 
st not been that her ungovernable jealousy provoked him he 
would probably never have spoken a rough word to her 
But the perpetual scenes she made roused him at times to 
such fury that he forgot all regard for her feelings 

Josephine s jealousy was not unfounded Her nvals were 
everywhere at court, on the stage among the society dames 
and the officialdom Her fears went so far as to lead her to 
fancy that some day one of her rivals would poison her, 580 
that Napoleon would be free to marry another, a at 
beleve me,’ he says to fus brother Lucien, “ when I te 
you that every time she has a fit of andigestion she a 
because she imagines some one has possoned her sn in 
that I may take another wife!” These words hide # ce! rt 

malicious cut at Lucien and the other members of the Pon e 
family, who were for ever urging hi to divorce Josep! aie 
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he did not pass the long winter nights alone! The thought 
tormented her Then came 2 blow which robbed her of all 
hope Hortense’ and Lous’ son, I:ttle Napoleon Charles, 
died suddenly on May 5, 1807 Now, indeed, the dread 
of a divorce loomed Iarge It 1s difficult to say which of 
the two caused her greater distress, anxiety on account of 
this impending doom, or grief at the loss of her beloved 
grandson Napoleon was profoundly stricken by the news 
of hus nephew s death, for he loved the lad with 2 father’s 
love, had planned a brilliant future for him, and had even 
thought of him as the heir to the throne—his throne In 
aword he looked upon the child as the propagator of hus line 
* You can readily conceive the grief that I feel,” he writes 
to his wife from Warsaw ‘I wish I could be with you, so 
that I could comfort you You have had the good fortune 
never to lose a child by death I hope soon to hear 
that you are calmer, and that you are feeling better You 
would not add to my grief, I feel sure” 

But Napoleon had made up his mind to get a divorce He 
did not wish to cause his wife undue mortification, nor was 
there any deliberate brutality in his dealings with her his 
decision was the outcome of the political events which had 
re-established personal power in France He was determined 
to found 2 dynasty He must have an heir who would carry 
on his name his glory, and his might The fact that he had 
Procreated children outside of wedlock, proved to him that 
not he but Josephine was to blame In 1806, Eleonore 
Dénuelle had borne him a son Leon, already in those days 
his decision had been taken The idea of a divorce had first 
entered his mind when he was in Egypt, and had learned of 
Josephine's infidehty Buthe had forgiven her From those 
days onwards his intimates were persistent in their endeavours 
to arrange a marriage between him and a princess of the 
blood royal During Lucien’s stay in Spain a marnage had 
almost been decided upon between Napoleon and the Infanta 
Tsabella He was urged from all quarters to divorce Josephine 
in order that he might found a dynasty Sull, he could not 
make up his mind to this step In 1804, he satd to Roederer 
“How can I lay this woman aside in order ta become even 
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hus frend and ally the King of Saxony was 
the union did not appear ta Napoleon a i heel aye eden 
fageous one Besides, Princess Mana Augusta was no longer 
young She was already Uurty years of age, and might prove 
jest as barren as Josephune After the Tilsit days, Napoleon 
had thought for a while of asking for the hand of the Thor's 
aster, but no senous negotiations were underraken at that 
time Not unul Alexander and Napoleon met in Erfurt did 
they resume their talks about the mater he Emperor 
of the French desired notuag better than ta become the 
brother in law of the amsable Russian potentate Grand 
Duchess Anna was st 13 true only fourteen years old, but 
Napoleon was willing to wast a couple of years before marrying 
her Howeser the mother of the princess, a sworn enemy 
of the French Emperor refused to ge her sanction Thus 
was Napoleon compelied to look elsewhere 
Meanwhile the war with Austria had taken place Napoleon 
had dtctated lus peace terms to Emperor Francw, and Vienna 
was of opimon that an asance of a daughter of the House 
of Habsburg with Naposeon would be extremely advantageous 
from a political port of view When therefore, Napoleon 
asked for the hand of Marte Louse in marrage his request 
was granted nght willingly 
Josephine s fate was sealed She must make yoom for the 
Austrian Emperors daughter At least she had the sstis- 
fiction of knowing that her sacrifice was for the welfare of 
France She was continced that Napoleon would never have 
parted from her had hss politcal plans not made st absolately 
ascessary Though for years she had known that a divorce 
was inevitable yet when Napoleon informed her on Novern 
ber oth that it was actually to take place on December 15th, 
her strength fatled her ‘Fhe annoyncement Was plore 
an atating scene ‘They bad bees thing ore toes e 
19 the Emperor s private drawing room? pe eon e the 
sig to the company that he wished to be alone wi oat 
Empress Every one withdrew, the wee ages 
Suddenly a heart reading ery came from the pestaa i 
Wuting in the ante room Jooked st one another ¥ 5 
the Emperor 
ceactern, but no one ventured to distur F 
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Napoleon himself appeared upon the threshold, pale and 
agitated. He summoned the prefect of the palace, Count 
Bausset, to his aid. Josephine Jay on the floor, lamenting 
and weeping, until at last she swooned. Bausset was ordered 
to carry her to her apartments, while Napoleon himself lighted 
the way thither, bearing a candlestick in his hand. The 
stairway was narrow, and Bausset could not raise the helpless 
woman unaided. Napoleon therefore entrusted the light to 
a servant, and himself lifted Josephine’s feet while the prefect 
supported her shoulders, The Emperor was full of solicitude 
and care, and had the greatest difficulty in controlling his own 
excitement and distress. When Josephine had been laid on 
her bed, Napoleon immediately sent for Dr. Corvisart to 
minister to her needs. Queen Hortense, Cambacérés, and 
Fouché were likewise summoned to the invalid’s bedside. 
Little by little Josephine recovered her composure. As a 
matter of fact she had been acting a part, for her swoon was 
feigned. While Bausset was carrying her upstairs she had 
whispered to him that he was holding her too tight, and was 
hurting her. 

When, however, on the evening of December 15, 1809, in 
the throne-room, before the assembled family, Josephine’s 
sentence was pronounced, though her eyes were red with 
weeping and her face expressed the deepest sorrow, her 
demeanour on this critical occasion was exemplary, her 
behaviour was that of a real queen, She was composed and 
reasonable, in spite of the wound in her heart. Napoleon 
was greatly agitated. He did not wish to part from Josephine 
without first thanking her in public for all the happiness she 
had brought him during the years of their married life. His 
eyes dimmed with tears, he turned to the arch-chancellor 
Cambac¢rés, and said : 

“God alone knows how hard a step this is for me to take. 
But no sacrifice is too great when I am convinced it is for 
the welfare of France. I feel urged to say that, far from 
having anything to complain of, I can find nothing but praise 
for the affection and gentleness of my much-loved consort. 
For fifteen years she has made my life beautiful. The memory 
of these years is deeply graven on my heart. She was crowned 
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by my own hands I have determuned that she shall preserve 
the rank and the title of Empress, and, above all, that she 
shall never doubt my affection, and that she shall always look 
upon me as her best and truest friend ’ 

Josephine was then to have spoken But her voice was 
stfled by suffering and tears After the initial words, she 
had to destst With a tremulous hand, she offered the sheet 
of paper, upon which her speech of assent had been written, 
to the secretary of State, Regnauld de Saint-Jean d’Angely, 
begging him to read it for her 

“With the permisston of my beloved consort, I declare that 
I having no hope of bearing any more children, offspring 
which his policy and the welfare of France demand, am 
willing to give the greatest proof of my affection and to make 
the greatest sacnfice ever ashed of a woman | thank nm 
for all hts kindness to me His own hand crowned me, and 
while I have sat upon the throne I have always had proof 
of the love and affection of the French people I believe 
I shall best requite these feelings by consenting to the dis 
solution of my marriage, which 1s an obstacle to the future 
welfare of France, for it deprives the country of the possibility 
of being governed at some later date by a lineal descendant 
of the great man whose far-sightedness was able to wipe out 
the sufferings of a terrible revolution and to restore altar, 
throne, and order But the dissolution of my marriage can 
m no way change the feelings I treasure in my heart The 
Emperor can always look to me as his best frend I know 
that this political move has cut him to the heart, but we 
are both proud of the fact that, by our sacrifice, we shall be 
contributing to the welfare of our country ” 

While this statement was being read, Josephine sat sobbing 
But she was determined to preserve 2 dignified bearing in 
Spite of the harrowing scene She pulled herself together 
Every one marvelled at her courage, her resignation, and her 
strength of character Those present who had hitherto given 
her little affection, were now filled with sympathy for her 
Napoleon and Josephine signed the memorandum of divorce 

ir Signatures were followed by those of all the princes and 
Processes of the imperial family Napoleon’s divorce from 
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Josephine de Beauharnais was accomplished! Deeply moved, 
the participators withdrew from the room. The members 
of the Bonaparte family were the only people to rejoice that 
Napoleon was at last quit of ‘‘ la vieille.” 

The public drama was followed by a private one in the 
Emperor's apartments. Napoleon had gone to bed, but the 
excitements of the evening kept sleep away from him. His 
thoughts were with the woman who was no longer his wife. 
In imagination he saw her in her room, saw her struggling 
with her tears and her sorrow. He was depressed. He 
never could bear to sce Josephine weep. Then the door of 
his room opened: Josephine stood before him! Her long, 
beautiful hair fell over her shoulders, her face was wan with 
suffering, her eyes were full of tears. She threw herself on 
her knees by Napoleon's bed, sobbing, and covering his hands 
with tears. She loved him more than life, more than the 
throne, more than glory and renown. Once more before they 
parted she wished to clasp him in her arms, to receive a last 
kiss from his lips. They mingled their tears. But he could 
offer her no better consolation than an assurance of his most 
intimate friendship. 

Next day Josephine left the Tuileries. They spent the last 
hours together, the Emperor kissing her repeatedly and tenderly 
at parting. She had fainted. While she was still unconscious, 
Napoleon withdrew in order to avoid prolonging this painful 
scene, leaving her to the care of his trusted Meéneval, in 
whose arms she was lying. As soon as the Emperor had gone, 
she revived, and redoubled her lamentations. She made 
Méneval promise to speak of her frequently to the Emperor, 
and to sce to it that Napoleon never forgot her. When he 
had pledged himself to all she asked, Josephine stepped into 
her carriage and drove away to Malmaison. 

Napoleon sought seclusion in the ‘Trianon, where for a 
fortnight he indulged his grief. ‘This man who could be 
hard as iron on the battlefield, who had grown accustomed 
to the most heartrending sights of war, moumed alone for 
her who had once been everything to him. He who grudged 
every minute that took him away from his work, now spent 
three days in complete inactivity. For three days his work 
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was wholly interrupted, he received neither hus mumsters 
nor fus secretaries, he neither dictated, nor read his fetters 
Napoleon’s grief was profound and genuine The letters he 
wrote to Josephine after the divorce testify to his love in the 
past, they are witnesses to the fact that he would always love 
her and would remayn a faithful frend m_ spite of the divorce 
He was not many days m the Trianon before his yearning 
for her overmastered him He felt he must pay her a visit 
Qn fus return from Mafmaison, he wrote 

*T found you to day mm a Worse condition of mind than 
you should be, my dear You have shown courage, and must 
agan find courage to play your part sell You must not 
ge yourself up to so profound a melancholy You must 
calm your agitation, and must take care of your health, which 
1s so dear to me If you have any affection for me, 3f you 
love me, then show me how strong minded and contented 
you can be You cannot doubt the steadfastness and tender- 
ness of my friendship, and you would greatly misjudge the 
feelings I have for you were you to believe that I could be 
happy while you were unhappy, or contented were you to 
continue m so agitated a frame of mind Farewell, my 
dear, sleep well, and remember that [ wish st thus.” 

Dunng those first weeks after their separation, Napoleon 
rent daily to enquire as to her health and welfare Her grief 
cused hit unending sorrow “I have recerved jour letters, 
chére ame Savary tells me you are continually weeping 
That 18 wrong of you When jou can assure me that 
you are reasonable and tht your courage has got the upper 
hand V shall pay you a visit Adteu Pee 
too am sorrouful J kni PoRoRner 

must know that you are content, and 
at } ou i regained confidence » 
en he got back ta the Tusi 

ornate 
when I first returned to the Talenes ‘The great palace seemed 


so empty, end I was so Jonely”* He fel 
be massed le felt as one forsaken 
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the same Jetter he promises to balance her accounts. He 
cares for her wants now as he has always done. Her 
expenditure, her domestic needs, her debts, all shall be seen 
to, if her allowance of frs. 3,000,000 does not suffices “I 
am allowing you an extra frs. 100,000 for the year 1810, as 
a special endowment for Malmaison. This will help you 
towards having the new plantations you want. I have ordered 
Estéve? to pay over frs. 200,000 so soon as the contract for 
the Julien house has been signed. I have also ordered that 
the set of rubies shall be paid for... . I will have it valued, 
for I do not wish to be cheated by the jeweller. This will 
cost me quite frs. 400,000, 

**T have likewise ordered that the frs. 1,000,000 still duc 
to you from the civil list shall be placed at your disposal .. . 
in order to pay your debts. ... In the wardrobe at Mal- 
maison you should find five to six hundred thousand francs. 
You can take this money in order to increase your silver plate 
and replenish your underwear. 

“I have ordered a beautiful china service for you, but I 
have told the makers to await your commands, for I wish it 
to be really lovely.” 

Thus did Napoleon care for her every need. But Aladdin’s 
wonder-working lamp would not have sufficed to bring her all 
the treasures her spendthrift nature coveted ! 

The preparations for his second wedding took Napolcon’s 
thoughts away from Josephine, but she was never Jong out 
of his mind, even after he had married Marie Louise. When 
he returned trom Elba, he said to his secretary Fleury de 
Chaboulon: ‘ Josephine was an excellent wife, and was full 
of understanding. I was extremely cut up at losing her. The 
day that brought me news of her death was the unhappiest 
in my whole life.” 

Josephine would never have forsaken him as Marie Louise 
did in his adversity. She would certainly have done every- 
thing in her power to have joined him in his solitude, to have 

‘As ex-Empress Josephine received frs.2,coo,c00 from the State 
treasury, and frs.1,c¢0,000 from the Emperor's privy purse. In addition 
to Malmaison, she wes presented with the Elysée Palace, together with sll 


it contained, and, later, was given the estate of Navarre, st Evreux, 
* Josephine’s steward. 
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brought consolation to his heart, to have made hus remaining 
days beautuful for him = Had she lived, and had the English 
Government prosted accommodating, Josephune mught have 
followed hum to St Helena in order to share his downfall 
and disgrace, a8 she had once shared his glory and renown 
Political considecations would no fonger have ansen to heep 
them asunder They would both have become private 
individuals, and would no longer have been a prey to interests 
of State Had not Josephine, in 1814, her heart racked with 
despair, exclumed ‘Oh, why did I ever consent to the 
divorce? Why? Napoleon 18 unhappy, and J cannot go 
to him! He 1s unyustly accused Who 1s a better judge 
than 1?” 

Death took Josephine soon after Napoleon had been exled 
to Elba She breathed her last on May 29, 1814 While 
strolling in the park at Malmaison with Tsar Alexander, she 
had caught 2 chill This, coupled with the anxiety over 
Napoleon’s fate, hastened her end Her last words were. 
“ Elba! Napoleon! Mane Louse” 

To the day of her death, Josephine remained the amable, 
Kindly, gentle, weak, and extravagant woman she had always 
been She left debts behind her amounting to frs_3 000,000, 
instead of bequeathing a goodly legacy to her heits as she 
mught well have done, seeing the size of her income But, 
in the eyes of postenty, Josephine has always remuned 
Napoleon’s spouse Instead of harming her, the divorce 
from the man of might only increased the affection of all who 
read her story, so that, to the tmpenal crown that she wore 
with so much dignity, the nations have added the martyt’s 
crown of thorns 
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CHAPTER SIX 
PAULINE FOURES, THE QUEEN OF THE EAST 


Bearino the image of Josephine in his heart, Napoteon had 
hastened to Italy, to win there imperishable fame. For her, 
he won battles; for her, he stormed on from victory to view 
tory; for her, he filled his soldiers with enthusiasm; every- 
thing for her alone, the adored one, the unique. No other 
woman could expel her from his mind. ‘'I kiss your lips; 
T kiss your heart,” he had written to her when leaving ; adding 
that without her, the world was nothing to him. Vainly did 
the lovely women of Italy lavish their most ardent glances 
upon the young conqueror, pay the most flattering homage 
to the man whose fasne already filled the world. Chateau- 
briand, in his Mémorres Poutre-tombe, tells us that 2 young 
Milanese woman, “ beautsful as the day,” a girl of sixteen, 
passionately offered hum her youth and her beauty. General 
Bonaparte scomed her advances, and with small ceremony 
sent her about her business tn the middle of the night. She 
was not Josephine, the incomparable, who had enthralled his 
senses with her sweet vorce, her svelte Creole body, and her 
half-veiled, dreamy eyes! Josephine, of whom he thought 
by day and by night, for whom he yearned, but who svould 
not join him in Italy however much he besought her Cruel 
one} 

That had been the atutude of the victor of Arcola. But 
the commander-in-chief of the Army of Egypt thought and 
acted in a different way when he was away in the land of the 
Pharaohs. He knew now that fidelity was but an empty mame, 
for Josephine had taught him. He still loved her, but the 
flames of love no longer burned fiercely sn his heart. Nupoleon 
took compensation for all the sorrow she had caused him, 
In his eyes, infidelity now seemed nothing more than 2 man’s 
natural weakness. He was twenty-nine years old, the com- 
mandec of a valiant army. His men adolized him, and would 
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ature, had followed their husbands to the front Belluote 
was the pretttest and merriest of them all She was every 
where to be seen, at every dinner, every dance, every concert, 
given by the officers Thus it came to pass, one day, that 
she attracted the commander-in chief's attention Arab 
‘women were not to his taste; there obesity (greatly esteemed 
by the Onentals) and their peculiar amell were repulsive to 
him Junot, Bonaparte’s adjutant, sn after days Duke of 
Abrantes, scems to hase been Jess fastidious He ‘entered into 
a fiasson with one of these dark skinned beauties, calling her 
raxarane, and the child she bore him Othello 

Notwithstanding the scarcity of Curopean women there 
were no lack of distractions for the Egypuan army In Caro, 
2s tn Paris, there was a“ Tivol égyptien,” 2 sort of amusement 
park, where the rankers and the officers could enjoy themselves, 
each after his own kind Perhaps the place was less elegant, 
and offered less vanety, than the Panssan institution, but 
soldiers in the field are not usually fastidious 

It was at the Tivol: that General Bonaparte first met 
Madame Fourts She was accompanied by her husband and 
some other officers Her hair shone hke pure gold and her 
brilhantly red hps had a most seductive smile Napoleon's 
feelings did not hang long in the balance , desire soon had its 
way with him His wishes were equivalent to 2 rules’s com~ 
mands We have already a foretaste of the dictator who in 
later days was to send Ins valet for any woman upon whom 
hay fancy had fallen 

Next day, Bellilote recened an innitstion to dine at the 
table of General Dupuy, multtary commandans of Curo 
The strange thing about the matter was that Fourts was not 
invited Had he done anything to annoy the commander ? 
The heutenant was not aware of any transgression Still, not 
being asked, he could net accompany his wife, and she went 
alone She was the leading figure among the guests, and all 
eyes were centred upon her She was wearing a white India- 
mushn dress, and looked charming Colonel Junot had taken 
herin to dinner The tame had just come to serve coffee, 
when steps were heard in the vestubule Spurs clicked, 
swords rattled, the doors were flung widely open, and the 
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commander-in-chicf entered as if he had come by chance, 
accompanied by a few staff officers. Dupuy assumed an air 
of joyful surprise, and his guests played up to him. Politely 
accepting the offer of dessert and a cup of coffee, Bonaparte 
sat down and slowly ate an orange. Silently he continued to 
fix his eyes on pretty Bellilote, who ultimately lowered hers 
in confusion. When he had finished his coffee, he rose to 
his fect, threw a last lingering glance at Madame Fourts, and 
took leave of the company. 

Madame Fourés had not fully recovered from her confusion 
when Junot gallantly offered her a cup of coffee. His hand 
was extraordinarily shaky, and, as if by misadventure, he 
spilled some of the brown liquid upon Bellilote’s white dress. 
The lady was much distressed, and the surrounding officers 
were eager to help! Junot advised her to retire to a room in 
the first storey. There she would find a pitcher of water, so 
that she could wash out the coffee without delay, and wait 
while her dress got dry. As he spoke, several of the officers 
were smiling ironically, but Bellilote did not notice this. 

Light of foot, and no longer embarrassed, she tripped up- 
stairs to the room. What a surprise awaited her! She did 
not find a pitcher of water, but—General Bonaparte! From 
that hour, Pauline Fourés was the commander-in-chief’s 
mistress, the liaison continuing throughout the Egyptian 
campaign. Bonaparte was pleased with the golden-haired 
Bellilote. Her charm, her liveliness, her vivacious southern 
tempcrament, were very much to his taste. 

Beyond question, however, among the persons of the 
drama, there was one too many—the husband. It was not 
difficult to find a means of getting rid of this superfluous 
character. Napoleon sent him to France with despatches, 
tacitly hoping that the English would take him prisoner and 
that he would never return to Egypt. Berthier, chief of the 
general staff, was instructed to send him on this mission. 
He summoned the lieutenant and said: ‘“ My dear Fourés, 
you are the luckiest man of us all, You will see France once 
more. The commander-in-chief has full confidence in you, 
and wishes to entrust to you secret despatches for the Direc- 
tory.” Fourés was delighted at being singled out for this 
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important service. In Paris, he was to visit Lucien and Joseph 
Bonaparte, and was then to come back to Damietta. He 
naturally beleved that he was not to be separated from his 
young wife. But he soon had to accept another way of looking 
at matters He was told that it would be extremely dangerous 
to take a woman across the seas in a small despatch boat, 
seeing that the Mediterranean was now full of English war- 
ships On December 28, 1798, therefore, Lieutenant Fourts 
set forth alone in the shebech “‘ Le Chasseur ” 

Now, Bellilote became sultana. General Bonaparte fur- 
mushed for her, m the oriental style, a delightful house, hard 
by Elfi Bey’s palace, where he had taken up his own quarters. 
Here she could do the honours when the general, his secretary 
Bournenne, and other officers, came to dine with her. 
Bonaparte came very often After dinner, they would drive 
out through the moonlight, in the cool of the Egyptian evening. 
Lugene Beauharnais, Josephine’s son, and another young 
adjutant, Merlin by name, had to ride behind the carnage. 
Bellilote assumed the ars of a princess, and was very httle less. 
At any rate she was the acknowledged mistress of General 
Bonaparte, of ‘ Sultan Kebur,” as the natives called him, The 
relationship was an accepted fact, at which no one took 
umbrage, All the rankers knew her, and had nicknamed her 
Cleopatra; but the officers spoke of her as Notre Dame de 
VOnent 

This care-free idyll was suddenly interrupted when Belhi- 
lote’s husband, who had been so adroitly got out of the way, 
Teappeared upon the scene like a bolt from the blue As 
Bonaparte and his officers, and perhaps Pauline as well, had 
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it was because the Enghsh were cogmisant of the intrigue, or 
simply because they had no use for their prisoner, cannot be 
ascertained. In any case, after taling away his despatches, 
they set him ashore on the Egyptian coast, and left him to his 
own devices. He had had to give his parole never to fight 
agunst the Enghsh again From an English authonty we 
learn that his despatches were worthless, for their contents 
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had previously been communicated to the Directory. In 
actual fact, they had been already published in an official 
Parisian journal; the despatches, therefore, were a mere 
pretext. Naturally, Lieutenant Fourés made his quickest 
way back to the headquarters of the Egyptian army, and to 
his wife. He had been unaware of her infidelity, and only 
learned of it after he had Janded. 

The meeting was not a happy one, Fourés now under- 
stood why he had been singled out for distinction. There 
was a violent scene between the pair, in which the licutenant 
is said to have used his powerful cavalryman’s fist. But 
Pellilote remained victress and queen in the home provided 
for her by her lover, and ere Jong the pair were divorced by 
the authority of Paymaster Sartelon, Fourés having agreed to 
this step. But when, at a later date, he wanted to remarry in 
France, he encountered difficulties, being told that the drum- 
head divorce in Egypt had been invalid. His wife, on the 
other hand, had no difficulty whatever when she took a second 
husband. 

Bonaparte's fondness for Bellilote was not so fleeting as 
might have been expected. For her sake he even forgot his 
beloved Josephine, and actually thought of getting a divorce 
from his wife—all the more since he had heard of her renewed 
infidelity. Besides, he had by this time become assured that 
Josephine would never bear him any children. Pauline, on 
the other hand, was quite young, and her physical powers 
were unexhausted. He hoped she would bear him a child, 
a boy, who would be the heir of his name and fame. But 
Pauline, like Josephine, was to disappoint him in this respect. 

“The silly little fool,” he said one day to Bourtienne, 
“does not know how to make a child’; but when the words 
of Bonaparte were carried to Bellilote’s cars, she exclaimed : 
“ Goodness me, it's not my fault 1” 

The romance, which had its piquant side, lasted eight 
months. During General Bonaparte’s campaign in the Syrian 
desert, Bellilote stayed behind in Cairo. He wrote her the 
most loving Ictters, but unfortunately she destroyed them, 
burning these witnesses of an affection in which Napoleon's 
leading thought was to have a child. 
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‘Then came the day when events summoned N: 
to Lurope, and away from Delidote’s side Ae sata te 
to her that he could not take her with hum, and she texrfully 
accepted the inevitable = The command of the Egyptan acmy 
devolved on General Kleber, and it is currently reported that 
he took over the favourite sultana as well There 38 no certain 
evidence as to this, but we know that Bonaparte had told him 
to send Pauline back to France when the sea passage became 
safer, and that for a time Kiéber refused to prant her a pass- 
port. Napoleon had feft her one thousand Jous-d'’or for the 
journey 

As in Josephine s case, 80 nov in Belhlote’s, Junot was the 
first (when he returned to Trance} to arouse doubts in Bona- 
parte's mund as to hus lady loves fidehty The thought that 
Kleber hid succeeded him, not merely in the command of the 
army of Egy pt, but also 1n the affections of hus mistress, aroused 
an Napoleon an access of jealousy such as he felt only on one 
other occasion in his ife—in Italy, when he Seamed that 
Josephine had deceived him 

At length, however, Madame Fourts, who had sgun 
become Pauline Belhsle, reached Trench soil once more, 
after she and some of the leamed mea who accompanied the 
Egyptian expedition had been taken pnsoner by the Enghsh, 
who captured ther smp “f’Amenque” Kikber, wher 
sending her her passpost, wrote her a long letter, which cer- 
tanfy imphes that Pauline had deen sametung more to him 
than his commanding officer’s mustress 

" Ry dese feend, you hase nodung more to do here Go 
back to Trance There you hase a fnend who will not fal 
to terest himself in your future May sou be happy, and 
when things go well with you think of the man whom you 
Jease belund He has been rather rough * someumes, but 
pestenty will always say of hem that he was a good fellow 

The lapse of tume between Bonaparte’s suing from Tart 
and Belliote's departure was only about sux weels, an: ‘ ih 
nine months as many biographers declare Pauline fa eft 

te py ft mate Grande Revue” of 
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Egypt before Kléber was assassinated by Sulciman EJ Halebis.t 
When she reached Paris, great events were imminent. The 
Eighteenth Brumaire was at hand, and General Bonaparte 
was to become the leading man in France. He had no time 
to dally with love. Moreover, Josephine had regained power 
over him, now that he had forgiven her for the second time. 
Nevertheless, Bellilote found awaiting her a luxuriously fur- 
nished house at Belleville near Paris; and more moncy than 
she had ever dreamed of possessing. She was provided for 
for the rest of her life. Her sometime lover also sought out 
a mate for her. Henri de Ranchoup, an ex-infantry officer 
with a stormy past, became her husband in the year 1800. 
Napoleon provided in all possible ways for Bellilote’s future. 
In the year 1801, he made Ranchoup sub-commissary for 
commercial affairs in Santander and subsequently consul. 
In 1810, Ranchoup became consul at Gothenburg in Sweden. 
Henri and Pauline were amply provided with funds. As Jate 
as 1811, Bellilote received frs. 60,000 from the theatrical 
fund. Although Napoleon usually kept such matters to him- 
self, this lavishness could not be concealed. Even before the 
Eighteenth Brumaire, the Quinzaine du Grand Alcandre, one 
of the most outspoken pamphlets of those days, contained 2 
strongly worded assertion that the victor of Lodi was ruining 
France by his mistresses. The phrase was an exaggeration. 
The successor of Alexander the Great never had more than 
one mistress at a time. 

But when Napoleon became Consul, the lovely days of 
Egypt were already, for Bellilote, things of the past. Despite 


* Selim HE. had issued a manifesto to his subjects, denouncing the great 
commander as on unbehever, and as an enemy of the Mohammedan faith. 
The Sultan promised all the treasures of the earth, and his protection, to 
anyone who would slay the commander-in-chief of the French in Evypt. 
On June 14, 1800, Kiéber, who had been to Girch for a short time, returned 
to Caira. When, accompanied by Protain the architect, he reached '> +- 
quarters, 2 main in rags approached him. The nencomer fell on br 
before the general as if to ask a fasour. Compassionately Ki<ber 
raive the supplant to his feet, be «oy crabbed in doing ro. “I 


murdered," he exclaimed, star then falling. Protz' Bat 
to help HRiléber, but Suleimz- erchitect six th 

turing back to his first victic deeper thrice mv 

yeneral’s breast, but the firs ral. ‘The mr 

wis sterrible one. His right and he wes 

impaled. He bore this horrib’ ery, and die 

La iba ils-Hahu ? Co The 2 iy, 
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all her requests, he refused to see her agen. Then she End 
recourse to the sume measures 2s Notre Daze de Thexm.do~ 
She attended every ball and every operanc o- thextneal per 

formance where she krew he would be present, the hope 
of getting a glance from hima. Ozce only, when he had alresdv 
become Emperor, was she able to exchange a word with kim, 
at a masked ball in the house of Champ-gny, Minis’er for 
Forerg Affurs She recoguzed Napoleon beneath hrs domina, 
and wes overjoyed General Paukn, m hs memows, savs 

No words can describe Madame de Ranchoup’s ecstesv of 
delight on the day of this encounter’ 

Nevertheless, she quickly consoled herself for the loss of 
herlover As Countess de Ranchoup, she entertained lavishiv 
Young pretty, spinted, extravagant a seeker after pleesure, 
and rgnorant of the value of money she mdulged her every 
capnee The Russian mea about town, Count Nanshlin, 
Count Chernysheff, and the wealthy Demidoff, were frequent 
visitors Paulin (1n [ater days a general) Adjutant Bertrand, 
and Peyrusse (the treasurers brother), vere simultaneously 
on the most intumate terms with Belhlote As their successors, 
came Baron Reveron: Sant Cyr the Italian Leprd: the Corsi 
can (adjutant of the Duke of Padua) and Bellard an officer 
of the guard She was a great patron of the atts, bought 
valuable paintings, and was herself a skilful pemter She 
tang played the lute and the harp and im a word, was a 
Woman of many talents She also wrote novels One of 
these entitled Lord Wentzorth was published by Delsunay in 
1813 , another, Une chdtelaine du douzteme secle, was published 
twenty years later by Arllaud 

Her marmage to Ranchoup was no happier than her mamage 
to Fourés had been Soon after her second wedding Belhlote 
Bent her own way ‘Then she fell on evil days, had to sell 
hee fine mansion and seck a more modest dwelling The man 
¥ho had once provided for her so Lberally had himself lost 
dus great place in the world, and was an cule on a distant and 
lonely island Pauline Foures had no special gratitude 
towards her first lover Napoleon was nothing more to ber 
thn any other man hed been 

‘The Duchess of Abrantes has wniten a sentimental sequel 
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to this ctory, declaring that Bellilote never forgot the Emperor, 
and telling us tha i phen he was in St. Hees che did her 
be et to brew: ak th ae of the “choined lion. But Frédéric 

Vistcon, the greatest au Hoe ity concerning the Emperor's 
private life, pours cold water upon there” imeginings. He 
writes (icine the siete present—for Mezson wes bern in 
1847 : “In Paris the report is rife thet Pauline is trving to 
écliver Sapoleoa from St. elena. She entertains no though 18 
of the ind, for che now detects the Emperor and flies royalist 
colours.” When the Duchess of Abrantes reiterated this 
story in her memuire, Mledame de Ranchoup emphatically 
contradicted the report. She had no wish to aie into trouble 
with the police, who kept a cloce watch on her 25 a former 
friend of Bonaperte. 

VWehat had given rice to the rumour wes @ journcy to Brozi! 
swhich Micdame de Renchoup hed made in 1816, accompenied 
by her lover Jean Auguste Bellard. But the aim of the journey 

vas a purely business one. Her means of support were nearly 
exhausted, end she was on the look-out for frech resources in 
Brazil, She cold there goods bought in Paris, or exchanged 
them for articles made of ebony or mahogany which she 
ee turn into money when she got beck to France. 
ledame de Rancho sup outlived the Emperur by nearly 
Gis yeers, Old, withered, and in her eecond childhood, che 
died among the pets—monkeys, and gaily coloured bird: ~ 
which she had brought back from South Armeric. oa is we 
on March 18, 1869, 2 year before the collapse of the Secon 
Empire. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE MILANESE SINGER, GIUSCPPINA GRASSINE 


Tne victor of Lodi had entered Milan. Like 2 Roman 
general celebrating a tnumph, he had received the homage 
of the Lombards, who regarded him as their Iiberator from 
the Austrian yoke. His whole family had come to share in 
his glory and to sun themselves in hus rays. Letizia had 
hastened over from Marseilles with her younger culdren, 
Pauline, Caroline, and Jerome, to admure “ 1! grande generale," 
and ta ask his permission for Paulne’s mamnage to General 
Tate Thane atte Cake TE teeeg ted arene peat an, 
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the young general, Berthter (who, with his five and forty 
years, seemed almost an old man beside Napoleon}, Junot, 
Augereau, Masséna, Marmont, Duroc, Lows Bonaparte, 
Sulkowshs, Lemarrois, Lavalette, etc.~-all of them regarded 
him both with wonder and venerauon The Milanese flocked 
to sec the young man who in a campaign of two months had 
won for hunsell a ceputzuon equal to that of the greatest 


crear ee teem wh etree 

has ete beeyeat re ote. 1s gickly pallor 

if * .. iy eta al 4 deeds he 
had performed, No one would believe that this weally- 
looking man could endure endless hardships and deprivations. 
Nevertheless, his body seemed to be made of atecl fis 
energy, fis strict self-supervision, the smpharty of hus 
manners and customs amud all the Leence he tolerated 19 
his army, aroused the greatest admuratien. The mest beaut~ 
ful women of Italy fonged for a glince from the soleran grey 
tyes of the rongueror, but moran.“ tha character,” we 
read in the Memorial de Somte-Hilere, “ w2s too strong for 
it to be possible for kum to walk snto @ trap he sensed the 
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abyss beneath the flowers. His position was extremely 
critical ; he commanded elderly generals, and his task was 
a difficult one. Envious eyes watched all his movements. 
Ne was cautious. His fortune depended upon his prudence. 
He could not risk an hour’s heedlessness. How many of his 
victories turned upon less than an hour ! ” 

In the castle of Montebello, not far from Milan, the young 
conqueror held a quasi-royal court in the year V. (spring of 
1797). Three hundred Polish legionaries formed his body- 
guard. Here he received the foreign negotiators, concluded 
treaties, amazed the world. Hither he summoned the most 
noted artists and men of science, thus making himself no Jess 
popular than he was famous. All the notables of Italy, all 
who were stirred by ambition, all who loved Wire-pulling, and 
all the enthusiasts, hastened to pay homage to the great man. 
Bonaparte was cheerful and amiable, presenting his best side 
to his young court. “In those happy days,” reports Mar- 
mont, ‘‘he radiated a charm which no one could resist... . 
He displayed a truly grateful and benevolent, I might almost 
Say, 2 sensitive heart,” When, weary of business, festivities, 
and receptions, he had withdrawn to one of the quiet islands 
on Lake Como or Lake Maggiore, he would give himself 
up to the charms of Italian music, and especially of Italian 
Song. “ The Italians,” he was wont to say, “are the only 
People who can compose opera,” 

At such times, Isola Bella, the most beautiful of the 
Borromean Islands, was his favourite resort. Surrounded 
by Josephine and a few of his most trusted intimates, or by 
his Whole staff and all the members of his family, he would 
sit beneath the cypresses and the pines, whose dark-green 
foliage contrasted With the brilliant tints of the blossoming 
rose bushes and laurel bushes, listening to the beautiful 
Singing of Grassini from La Scala in Milan. She threw all 
her loving ardour, all her devotion, into her magnificent alto 
voice, which seemed to be imploring a glance from the eyes 
of General Bonaparte, But his glances were bestowed upon 
no one except his charmer Josephine. 

Giuseppina Grassini, before whose beauty and art all 
Italy Jay Prostrate, the young singer who was better able than 


GILSEPPINI GRASSINI 
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eyes, and inflamed all hearts. Only the young general remained 
cold, and it was only with him that all my thoughts were 
occupied. How strange! When I was still worth some- 
thing, when Italy was at my feet, when I would have ecorned 
all this homage for one glance from your eyes, I could not 
get what I wanted. And now you summon me to you, when 
it is no longer worth while, when I am no longer worthy of 
you.” 

Napoleon tells us that it was not until 1805 that he first 
became intimately acquainted with Grassini; that the liaison 
began when he went to Italy to be crowned there 23 king. 
But in this case, as in that of Madame Turreau, the memory 
of the prisoner in St. Helena was at fault. Why should the 
victor of Marengo, in the spring of the year 1890, have scorned 
the affection of Giuseppina, who, together with the singer 
Marchesi, was, on the Milancse operatic stage, celebrating his 
victories ? Josephine was no longer the sole mistress of his 
heart; in Egypt, Madame Fourés had given him to cat of the 
tree of knowledge. A conqueror’s fame no longer intoxicated 
him as it had done in the days when he spoke as follows to 
the ragged soldiers of the Army of Italy: ‘* Soldiers, you are 
half starved and half naked. . . . Your patience, your courage, 
do you honour, but give you no glory, no advantage. I will 
lead you into the most fertile plains of the world. There you 
will find flourishing cities, teeming provinces. There you 
will reap honour, glory, and wealth.” 

Everything had happened as he had predicted. Fame and 
booty had come to him and his soldiers. On his first visit 
to Milan, the young conqueror hed been intoxicated with 
martial glory, and the adulation psid to him as a renowned 
Warrior was the only adulation he had known. 

After Marengo, it was othemvise. Conquests were no 
longer new to Napoleon, and he could think of other things, 
Nor was ke now a young dreamer with a heart thirsting for 
love. He wos a much occupied man, the chief of the State, 
who could not afford to give more than fleeting moments to 
the distractions of love. The ladies of the etaze were the 
most readily xececsible. He need merely beckon, and they 
were at his ditporal. Glureppina Grastint was only waiting 
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had dreamed of exercising an influence & Ja Pompadour. In 
fancy she saw herself surrounded by a crowd of flatterers, who 
would try to derive advantage from her influence with the 
First Consul, and whose requests and petitions she would 
accept in order to pass them on to her high-placed lover. 
Instead of this, she had to enjoy her happiness all alone in a 
quiet house on the Rue Chantereine, whereas, a true child 
of her nation, she would have liked to make a parade of her 
place in Napolcon’s favour. It is true that her lover lavished 
treasures upon her, giving her an income of frs.15,000 a 
month, so that in the matter of extravagant display she could 
compete with the official mistresses of sovercign princes ; 
but he had expressly forbidden her to attract public atten- 
tion to the fact of their liaison. He knew that it behoved 
him to sct a good example to France, which he had described 
as corrupt to the core. He knew that many of the rulers of 
this nation in earlier days had ruined the State through 
listening to the counsels of their mistresses ; and had thereby 
brought themselves down to destruction. He knew, more- 
over, that it was dishonourable for a man to change women as 
he changes his clothes. Even if he were not strong enough 
to guide his conduct by his own principles; even if, like 
Louts XIV., Louis XV., Henri IV., and Francis I., he could 
not forbear the enjoyments of the senses; still, he did not 
wish to parade his weaknesses before the public. These weak- 
nesses would not have been pardoned in a Napoleon. ‘‘ His 
happiness lay in his good behaviour |” 

This retirement was not at all to the taste of Grassini. 
The First Consul’s brief and secret visits to the Rue Chantereine, 
his love “sans soins et sans charmes” did not satisfy her 
ardent and proud heart. She was from a country where 
women love for love’s sake. She had been spoiled by men. 
They had cast themselves at her feet, had begged and prayed, 
had waited until the goddess would accord them a crumb of 
her favour, Napoleon's ways were different. He was un- 
willing to spend much time on preliminaries. Perhaps on 
the way to visit Giuseppina he had had his head full of titanic 
plans; and he wanted to get back to his study 25 soon as 
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ble, that he might commit his thoughts to paper. He 
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did not wait for people to gise him something ; he took what 
he regarded as his right, and then paid royally for what he 
had taken. 

Giuseppina soon consoled herself, Rode," the celebrated 
young violinist from Bordeaux, knew better than the First 
Consul how to tune up the strings of passion. One day she 
Went away with him, taking with her nothing more than her 
memories of casual moments of the hero's Jove. In Rode’s 
company she visited Germany, England, Holland, and Italy, 
and celebrated the greatest triumphs wherever she went. 
Napoleon took no umbrage at her flight. When she came 
back to France with her Jover, he welcomed her with open 
arms In 1808, the Cmperor appointed her prima donna at 
the Théstre de I'Impératrice, with an annual income of 
frs. 36,000, over and above the abundant presents in cash he 
lavished on her. Nor was Rode forgotten. He gave concerts 
in Paris, and Napoleon paid frs, 1,200 for 2 box at these. 
Grassini sang at the imperial court, just as she had sung in 
earlier days at the consular court. From 1807 to 1814, her 
income from the imperial treasury amounted to fra. 70,000 
a year. She could also give concerts, all the profit of which 
was her own, In the year 1809 she and her fellow artists 
went to Germany with the Emperor, and Grassini’s fee for 
the journey was frs. 10,000. Even for the little trip from 
Paris to Fontainebleau, she was given 2 special allowance of 
frs, 1,356, in addition to 2 large present. This was in the 
year 1810, 

Both socially and artistcally, Giuseppina Grassin: had a 
Nery great success, Although, despite her distinguished and 
majestic aspect, her manners were vulgar, the drawing-rooms 
of aristocrats both at home and abroad were always open to 
her, The Italian accent with which she spoke both French 
and English did not stand in the way She was not clever, 
but had a fair share of mother wit, which often caused great 
amusement. “ Recewed everywhere, welcomed everywhere,” 
wrote Madame Ancelot; “endowed with a kindly, vivacious, 
genuine, and original disposiuon ; speaking a muxed jargon 
of French and Italian, quite peculiar to herself, but competent 
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to express all she wanted to say, and used by her to convey 
the quaintest observations and admissions—Mademoiselle 
Grassini referred all her errors of tact to her ignorance of the 
language, if any one should be annoyed or offended by what 
she said.” 

When Giuseppina Grassini was one of a distinguished 
company in Paris in 1838, the conversation turned on 
Napoleon and Louis XVIII. As a jest, it was proposed to 
discuss what the two rulers would say if they happened to 
mect one another in the Elysian fields. Each in turn gave his 
opinion. Suddenly Grassini said, with childlike frankness : 
“Tam certain that Napoleon would ask Louis NVIIT.: ‘ Why 
did you not go on paying my dear Grassini her pension?’ ” 
The plainncss of speech with which she would utter the 
most delicate matters was amazing. One of the best-known 
instances is her rather coarse but extremely witty impromptu 
concerning the decoration of Crescentini, the castrato, whom 
Napoleon had given the Iron Crown. In a Parisian drawing- 
room, a pompous nobody was protesting against this. 
What right, he enquired, had the Italian sopranist to such 
a distinction. Thereupon Grassini rose to her feet and 
interrupted the speaker with the theatrical query: “Et sa 
blessure, Monsieur?” A storm of laughter and applause 
put an end to the discussion. She would speak with perfect 
unconcern and Jack of refinement of her liaison with Napoleon 
and of that with the Duke of Wellington. No scruples of 
conscience ever prevented her secking her lovers among the 
Emperor’s enemies. Lord Londonderry, his father, Sir C. 
Stewart, English Ambassador in Paris, Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, 
and Lord Castlereagh, the chief of the coalition against 
Napoleon, were among her intimates. 


case with which she could transform her alto into a clear 
fot soprano, De Quincey writes enthusiastically as to the 
cfects of hersinging uponhim. ‘ Her voice,” he says, Savas 
deli ¢ beyond all that I hed ever heard. Yes; or 
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have since heard; or ever shall hear + Thniling was the 
pleasure with which almost always I heard this angelic Grassiny 
Shivering with expectation F sat, when the ume drew near 
for her golden epiphany; shivering I rose from my seat, 
incapable of rest, when that heavenly and harplike voce sang 
its Own victonous welcome” This much 1s certain, that she 
was nichly endowed by nature No one understood better 
than she how to touch people’s hearts with song What she 
lacked in training and technique, she made good through the 
warmth and passion of her interpretation 
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the Emperor s fall, when she became the Duke of Wellington's 
mistress. Some of the glamour of the great Napoleon con- 
tunued to cling to the singer There was a charm about her 
personality which was even greater than the interest fele in 
her as artist and woman Lady Burghersh, Wellington's 
niece, heard Giuseppina Grassini sing at the English embassy 
in Pans, and could find no words strong enough to desenbe 
the impression aroused by the singer, as sometime favourite 
of the dethroned Napoleon ‘The Iron Duke annexed his 
opponent’s mistress just a3 he annexed many of the other 
objects which had once belonged to the great Emperor 
Cleopatra sang to him with no less passion than of old she 
had sung to Caesar in the Tuslenes 


Adora 1 cenns tuo!, questo mio cor fedele 


For his part, Wellington ‘ ce cher Villainton,” 2s Gruseppina 
called him, did not allow himself to be asked twice for 3 
“‘spuardo sereno d’amore’ But the Duke was bv no means 
so free with his money as Napoleon had been ‘The spoiled 
darling had now to put up with more modest adornments 
than in the days when she had sull been able to dip her fingers 
into the impenal treasury Her bills at Lerov s, the celebrated 
court modiste’s, show that the spendthnft Grassin:, gh 
whoce hands millions had flowed tn the old days, had now to 
be as thnfty in her purchases as the wife of a smple burgher 
Leroy sent in the following modest bill, in which ao 
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arithmetician will note a number of little mistakes, which cut 
both ways ! 


fret, ets, 
181s, December.—To making and trimming a black velvet 
gown bordered with satin, tulle ruching to 
the bodice, girdle 3 or we 239.05 
To making a grey lilac levantine dress, 
trimmed with silk fringe and satin .. ..» 38,00 
To 7j ells of levantine @ frs.9.75 «= 75.56 
To 3 cells of fringe @frs.g0  .. we 93.95 
‘To filac satin puffs under the fringes and 
rirdle, stiffening for the collar ae «e 44.00 


To 6] ells of tulle @ frs. 6 3,2 .. 40.50 
To 11 ells of blond-lace @ifrs.8.50  .. 12.75 
To 13 ells of ditto for sleeves @ frs.5 .. 6.89 


Total .. Ae <i ae §§29.64 


The Duke of Wellington seems to have made no bones 
about paying the account, which was certainly not an extrava- 
gant one. He was no squanderer, and kept his wife on much 
the same footing as his mistress. Here is another of Leroy’s 
bills, for Lady Wellington this time (spelt by Leroy “ Wilin- 
ton” !), 


frs, ct, 

1814, November.—To making a white satin cloak trimmed 
swith ruching, lined with sarcenet.. as 32.09 

To trimming of pinked crépe for the 
coatand gown, girdle and clasps. .» 62.00 


To making bodice and sleeves for slips . 10.00 
To satin for sleeves, bodice, and trim- 

mings .. aA oc oe ia »» 28.09 
To lining for cross-laced bodice 6 3.09 
To making and lining a white satin wrap 20.00 
‘To small black satin muff lined with 


rote-coloured sarcenet ae a »» 15.60 
To ciderdown quilt in black sarcenet 

bordered with ribbon .. 2g a -» 69.00 
To black velvet hat, violet satin tulle 

ruching, five violet and black feathers -.  Igg,00 

Toral .. si Se «. 280.06 

Le cspnpeeaneaamaanel 


In 1815, Giuseppina Grassini retired from the stage. She 
was wise enough to close her brilliant career by a self-imposed 
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silence before her vorce pave out = ‘Theneeforward she spent 
her days partly in Paris and partly in Milan, presersing to the 
Jast some relics of the beauty which had fascinated the hero 
of Marengo Despite her extravagant tastes, she did not 
become iumpovenshed tike so many of her colleagues The 
artiste temperament was in her tunctured by a certain amount 
of parsimony which saved her from want = Durning the days of 
her greatest prospenty she had Ind aside a modest fortune, 
and was well to-do when she died in Milan sn January 1850, 
teasing behind her a hentage of half a milhon re Her life 
had been a fong dream of happiness and pleasure The great 
ones of the earth had competed with their wealth for 2 glance 
from her eyes, a smile from her lips, and Guuseppina’s 
conquests in the field of love had been almost as numerous 23 
the military successes of the hero whose favour she had won 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
GIORGINA 


Two noted actresses had almost simultancously achieved 
success at the Comcdie Frangaise. One of them was extra- 
ordinarily ugly, but highly gifted; the other, though still a 
little more than a child, was amazingly beautiful, but a less 
talented artist. The ugly one was Cathdrina Jos¢phine 
Duchesnois, the beautiful one was Marguerite Jos¢phine 
George. Both attracted the First Consul’s attention. Hehada 
great fondness for tragedy, preferring it to comedy or to opera. 
But on this occasion beauty gained the victory over artistry. 

Mademoiselle George enjoyed the Emperor’s favour longer 
than most people. She did not suffer the fate of poor 
Duchesnois; nor yet that of the hideous but distinguished 
opera singer Madame Branchu, whom the First Consul 
summoned to his presence once only, never asking for her 
again. His liaison with the pretty actress lasted two years, 
but was kept peculiarly quict. Lucien Bonaparte,’ in his 
memoirs, writes: ‘ Mademoiselle George was generally 
believed to be under the First Consul’s protection. Still, it 
cannot be said that the relationship was notorious, although 
most people knew of it.” 

The day before Napoleon first received the young actress 
at Saint-Cloud, he had scen her playing Clytemnestra in. 
Iphigenia is Aulis. She was then fifteen years of age, and 
sinkingly beautiful. Her arms, her neck, the lines of her 
body, were classical, The only thing wrong was her feet, 
Jf dereeme mat proboble that Lucien Bonaparte had been Mademoieetle 
George's frst fover He bad noted her beauty, and was by no means 
venoms) toat, To mabe sure of hee fasour, he insveked the aid of her 
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whith were large and ugly. In childhood she had wor 
rough and ill-made shoes 

Mademoiselle George, whose real name was Marguerite 
Jostphine Wemmer or Weuner, had tasted the woes of 
poverty, She was the daughter of a petty theatrical manager, 
Georges Weimer by name, who went about with 2 travelling 
operatic company in the tinseled poverty of the foothghrs. 
He was theatre director, conductor of the orchestra, and stage 
manager, all rolled into one. When his daughter Marguente 
Joséphine was born, on February 23, 1787, he was at Bayeux, 
a small provinesal town, with his company. Her mother was 
likewise in the profession. As an opera singer in Weimer's 
company, she was one of those unknown stars who sacrifice 
therr youth 1 the temples of art where nesther art nor incense 
are to be found At one tume she had been the leading 
figure on Wermer's stage , but when she became prematurely 
old and wankled, he had to find some one else to play the 
star parts He had his eye, for thts purpose, on his daughter, 
Marguerste Joséphine, for alfeady in early childhood she 
promised to become a beauty He did not trouble to enquire 
whether she had talent ft seemed to him that a talent for 
acting must, in her case, be in the blood; and he made her 
tread the boards when she was only five years old, helping 
her father out by playing children’s parts 

Her real debut came at Amiens, which Weimer visited 
when she was twelve years old She played the part of 
Vargime in Paul et Virgime, and had a great success The 
young actress did well, likewise, tn Let deux peuts savoy ards 
and in Le yugerert de Pans Then she was “ discovered 
Towards the end of 1801, the celebrated actress Sophie 
Raucourt # was starnng im Amuens as Dido She saw Josephune 
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Weimer act, was struck by the intensity of tragic passion 
the young girl showed, and carried her off to Paris to train 
her there. Jos¢phine’s father had designed to make the girl 
a singer, but Raucourt held other views. On the whole, 
Weimer was glad enough to be freed from the cost of training 
his daughter. “We were poor, very, very poor,” says 
Mademoiselle George in her memoirs. She could not have 
found a better teacher than Sophie Raucourt, but her patroness 
was not a good model in the conduct of life. Sophie was 
very free in her ways, and rumour ran that she had more 
inclination towards persons of her own sex than towards men. 

The training of the young actress did not take long. About 
a year later, on the cighth Frimaire of the year AI. (Novem- 
ber 29, 1802), Marguerite Joséphine Weimer, who had adopted 
her father’s baptismal name George! as a stage name, made 
her debut at the Comedie Francaise as Clytemnestra in 
Iphigenia in Aulis. It seemed impossible that this girl of 
fifteen, whose chief amusement so recently had been, like 
that of any guttersnipe, to play the game of runaway-rings 
at the Parisian house doors, could act Racine’s Clytemnestra. 
But she did the impossible with wonderful success. We read in 
the “* Mercure de France,” during this month of Frimaire in the 
year XL, that “her beauty, her tall distinguished figure, the 
wonderful poise of her head upon the shoulders, her beautiful, 
regular, and pleasing face, have taken Paris by storm.” 

‘As far 3 dramatic talent was concerned, her triumph was 
lecs notable. Her voice was by no means pleasing. Much 
preater actresses had preceded her in the role; and she had 
an extraordinarily gifted rival in Mademoiselle Duchesnois. 
The Parisians, however, are usually content with a beautiful 
eaterior! Geoffroy, the dramatic critic, who was not much 
moved by her talent, lavished praises on her beauty, likening 
her to Apollo's sister. ‘ But when we heard the first words 
that fell from her lips, our ears were less charmed than our 
eyes had been. he inevitable excitement of such a moment 
had made her voice, which is naturally full of tone and able 
to carry a dong way, rough and uncontrolled. Besides, it 
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é 
time before so brilliant a public, should be able to make the 
best use of her capacstics.” 

Such was Joséphine Wermer's first appearance in Pars, 
Subsequently the press was Iess kind to her, and 2 fierce 
contest raged round her and Duchesnois Nevertheless, on 
August 4, 1803, Mademoiselle George was permanently 
engaged at the Comédie Francaise at a salary of frs_ 4,000 a 
year; and a year Jater both she and Duchesnos becsme 
* sociétatres " of the theatre 

A few weeks after her debut at the Comédie Francaise, she 
made a debut of another hind in the rooms above the Orangeric 
at Saint-Cloud Her account of the matter 1s that she pad 
two or three sisits to the First Consul’s private apartments 
before she acceded to his wishes , but we may well be sceptical 
as to the |iteral truth of an elderly actress’ memoirs in 
this matter. Besrdes, for her Napoleon was not the first 
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experience. Young though she was, there had been other 
lovers ; not only Brother Lucien, but also the wealthy Polish 
prince, Sapicha. She would fain have us believe that she 
was Virginally chaste when she gave herself up to Cacsar’s 
embraces. But she arrived at Saint-Cloud fully equipped 
for the part of an empcror’s mistress. Her wardrobe might 
have been compared with that of the wealthiest and most 
elegant of the ladies of Paris. Chemises of the finest batiste, 
richly embroidered, and trimmed with real Valenciennes lace ; 
petticoats of India-muslin, light as air; costly nightgowns, 
made of soft silk, or of a transparent material so thin that 
the garment could be drawn through a finger ring; shawls 
of English lace that had cost thousands of francs; red and 
white cashmere shawls; splendid furs: such an array of 
garments was only just good enough for so royal-sceming a 
lady as young Mademoiselle George. The “ unselfish ” 
Prince Sapicha had provided all this. He had established 
her and her mother (who had now joined the girl in Paris), 
in a luxuriously furnished flat in the Rue St. Honoré. He 
provided her with a carriage and horses; and all he asked 
in return for these benefactions was—that he might have a 
spare hey to her rooms. At any rate this is what we are 
naively told by Alexandre Dumas, the champion of her virtue, 
and by Mademoiselle George herself. 

In December 1802, when, sitting beside Constant the valet 
in the First Consul’s carriage, George drove to Saint-Cloud, 
she did not find there the “dread being” her fancy had 
pictured. She did not find the man of inflexible will, 
who even in affairs of love would issue despotic orders; the 
man who had been described to her as brutal. She found, 
so the tells us, “Yan amiable and considerate person." He 
helped her to disrobe, took off her veil and her cashmere 
shawl, was kindly and thoughtful, did not wound her 
by brutal impetuosity, but gave way to her “ childish 
whims.” He even played the jealous lover, and tore into 
2 thousand pieces the veil which had been given her by 
Prince Sapieha. ” 

He made her tell him the story of her life, and Hstened 
attentively. He was pleased to find that she did not embroider 
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the facts—that her story tallied with the information he had 
gleaned from other sources. “ Poor child, you knew what 
poverty was," he said compassionately, thus winning all the 
young actress’ sympathy. 

At the opening of their consersation he asked her name. 
Since, however, for obvious reasons, the name of Joséphine 
did not suit him for his mistress, he begged her permission 
to call her Giorgina. Naturally, the girl was only too glad 
to agree. She was quite agreeable to whatever he wanted, 
and promised that she would never again put on anything 
that had been given her by one of her other admirers. Above 
all, he said, Prince Sapicha must be excluded from her circle. 
Giorgina was glad enough to comply. Though Sapicha was 
2 prince, he was not First Consul! 

Next day, all Paris knew that Mademorselle George h3d 
visited Sa:nt-Cloud, and that she had had the pleasure of 
seeing the master of the world at her feet. A few days later, 
when the First Consul attended the representation of Cinna, 
and when Mademoiselle George as Emule declaimed the ine 


Ss j'ai sédurt Cinna, j’en sédusraa bien d'autres, 


the applause was deafening. All heads were turned towards 
the First Consul’s box, and the occupant seemed pleased at 
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gentle disposition, and extrzordinarily devoted to him, dis- 
playing a wonderful readiness to comply with all his wishes, 
and boring neither herself nor the First Consul Constant, 
the valet, records that he often heard Napoleon lsugh heartily 
when George was there, He was amused at her piquant 
anecdotes, at the stories the hittle scandalmonger told him, 
at her accounts of what happened behind the scenes She 
understood tery well how to play up to his greatest weakness, 
curiosity; and in ths way she was perhaps able to enchan 
him longer than her beauty could haye done without such 
aid. In Giorgina’s company he was as merry as a child; 
and he could play with her more hght-heartedly than of old 
with his comrades in Bnenne. She defends him valuntly 
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against the accusation that he was brutal in his treatment of 
women. ‘One day,” she tells us, ‘“‘ I came to Saint-Cloud, 
Constant said to me: ‘The Consul is upstairs, waiting for 
you.’ I went into the room, but there was no one to be 
seen. I explored the neighbouring rooms. I called him by 
name. No answer. Then I said angrily to Constant: ‘ Has 
the Consul gone downstairs again?’ He answered: ‘No, 
Madame, you just go on looking.’ With his eyes, he signalled 
almost imperceptibly towards the door of the little salon, 
which I had not yet entered. There I found the Consul, 
lying buricd beneath the pillows on a sofa, and laughing as 
heartily as any schoolboy.” 

Another time when she was with him, he wound round 
his own forchead the garland of white roses with which 
Giorgina had adorned her dark tresses. 

“Don’t I look lovely, Giorgina?” he asked laughingly ; 
“YT look just like a fly in the milk.” Then he trilled with 
her the duct from La fausse magic. In a word, he felt happily 
at ease in her company ; he stepped down from his pedestal 
to become an ordinary man, Ina Ietter to her friend Madame 
Desbordes Valmore, printed by Jules Clarctie in the Journal ” 
in 1903, the actress describes her Jast mecting with her lover 
before he went off to the camp at Boulogne. 

7 “Twas sent for towards cight in the evening,” she begins. 

When I reached Saint-Cloud I was shown into a room 
next the bedroom—the first time IT had been there. It was 
the library. The Consul did not keep me waiting long. 

I have gent for you earlier than usual, dear Giorgina,’ 
he said. I wanted to sce you before Icaving.’ 

ie Mon Dicu, are you going away ?’ 

Yes, at five to-morrow morning ; to Boulogne. No one 
Lrows it yet.’ ° a 
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thing for me” [Mademoiselle George expressly tells us that 
these were Napoleon's actual words ] 

“Twas really very much perturbed, and would have piven 
anything if only I could have shed a few tears But I couldn't 
cry 

“We were sitting quite close to the fire I stared at the 
glowing embers and at the glittering fire-dogs Thus I sat 
for a while, as stiff as 2 mummy I cannot say whether at 
was due to the heat of the fire, or whether it was really the 
outcome of my own sensibilities You can believe the latter, 
af you ke; but anyhow two great tears fell on my breast. 
With indesenbable tenderness, the First Consul kissed away 
these tears from my breast, nay, he drank them! What 
can I say? I can only tell the truth! I was so deeply 
touched by this proof of love, that I now shed real tears, and 
sobbed gently. 

“What am I to wnte? He was intoxicated with delight 
If, at this moment, I had asked him to gue me the Tuilenes, 
he would not have refused He laughed, played with me, 
ran round the room, and told me to try and catch him =—To 
heep out of my reach, he climbed up the step ladder which 
was used to reach the books on the top shelves This step- 
ladder was on castors, so 1 wheeled him on it all round the 
room Helaughed, crying ‘You will hurt yourself! Stop, 
or I shall get angry’" After this scene, which Giorgina 
descnbes so amusingly, she went home with 2 packet of notes 
to the amount of frs 40,000, which Napoleon had given her 
in taking leave He did not want his “ dear, good Guorgina ” 
to go short of money dumng his absence 

Napoleon saw Mademoiselle Grorgina very often, and 
dunng the first year of their acquaintanceship stayed longer 
than usual at Saint Cloud She assures us that she was 
summoned to him twice every week, and that she often stayed 
with him tl! dawn Constant contradicts this, declanng 
that Mademoiselle George was never more than two or 
three hours with Napoleon Stendhal numbers her visits 
at sixteen 

This much ts certain, that Grorgina's visits contunued after 
Napoleon had gone back to the Tuileries There he recessed 
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her in the rooms which had formerly been occupied by his 
secretary Bourriennc. Her coming to the palace made 
Jo: ephine furiously jealous—for the matter came to Josephine’s 
knowledge despite all precautions. In those days Napoleon 
still stared his wife’s bedroom. She wasa shrewd diplomatist, 
and had been able to persuade him that he would be safer 
in her company because she slept very lightly, and would 
instantly hear any suspicious noise. But after he had known 
Giorgina for some time, Josephine had by degrees learned to 
accustom herself to the fact that he often came to bed very 
Jate, or would sometimes stay away altogether on the pretext 
that he had extra work to do. Really, Josephine was not 
deceived. She guessed the truth. 

“One day,” relates Madame de Rémusat, “ we were alone 
in her drawing-room. It was one in the morning. The 
Tuileries was absolutely quict. Suddenly Madame Bonaparte 
got up and said: ‘I shan’t stay here any longer. I am sure 
that Mademoiselle George is upstairs. Let us take them by 
surprise. Follow me. We will go upstairs togcther.’ ” 

The two women went up the private staircase to the 
First Consul’s apartments. Josephine, devoured by jealousy, 
hastened on in front. Madame de Rémusat followed more 

oe holding a lighted candle. When she was half-way 

» she heard a noise. She was so terrified that she ran 
don wnstairs again, taking the candle with her and leaving the 
inquisitive Jo- ephine on the stairs in the dark. Josephine 
hed no option but to come down likewise, and on this occasion 
the rurprise did not come off. 

Another tne, chance favoured her. Napoleon had been 
hard at work cll day, and a night spent with Giorgina was not 
the het way of quieting his nerves. In the middle of the 
nicht, he ¢ suddenly ainted. Giorgina was terribly alarmed. 
She did not know what to do. In her ans xtety, she cried out 
atthe top of her voice (so Durand, the Indy-in-waiting, tells 
uc), and rang the bell furiously. Every one in the ‘palace 
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and was not a httle astonsshed to find that he was Jjinq in 
Grorgina’s arms in the presence of Josephine—-Giorpina being 
‘ery scantily dressed indeed He was in a ternble rage 
‘The actress was packed out of the Tuilencs with afl speed, 
and the First Consul as said never to have forguen her for 
her lack of discretion 

Napoleon never visited Grorgina in her own home Na 
doubt he did not wish to expose himself to the nsk of running 
across other lovers there Yor, though she declares that she 
was faithful to the First Consul for two years, 1t seems to be 
a fact that dunng this penod she had several intimates, one 
of whom was Coster de Saint-Victor + Napoleon thought it 
of extreme smportance that his love affairs should not attract 
publicnotuce ‘That was why he differed from the usual prace 
tice of rulers in regard to their mistresses, and kept Grorgina 
very much in the background He never made any official 
display of his fondness for the pretty actress, and did nothing 
to single her out from her professional colleagues by any 
display of his protection She had no special privileges at 
the theatre, and did not receive a higher fee than the others 
when she played at the consular court in Saint Cloud When 
she once ventured to ask him for his portrait, he handed her 
a napoleon, saying“ Take this People tell me that it sa 
very good Itkeness * 

All the same, Grorgina did not go short of money, for there 
was nothing mean about Napoleon = Still, his presents to her 
had a private character She tellsus = The Fmperor never 
sent me money by a third person, bur always gave it to me 
himself * Only once ss her name officially mentioned mm the 
records of the privy purse Thus was in the year £07 when 
she was no longer the fsvourtte We are told that she recessed 
frs_ 10,000 as a donation 

As soon 2s Napoleon became Emperor, his love for 
Giorgins waned He was no longer the ssme when he met 
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four years she eclebrated triumph after tnumph, unt! at 
Tength she had to leave Russia during the war of 1812. 

When the news of the disasters to the Grand Army reached 
the Russisn capital, and the whole city was illuminated in 
consequence, Giorgina could not be prevailed upon to hight 
up her house in this way. When Tsar Alexander was in- 
formed of her recalestrance, he said: “ Let her alone. She 
is quite right, being a pood Frenchwoman.” She returned 
to France lavishly supphed with money and presents, Colonel 
Combe says in his memosrs that she had a tiny phial cut out 
of a single diamond, which alone was worth frs, 300,000 

In 1813, Napoleon saw his sometime mistress again in 
Dresden. He forgave her her fight from the Parisian stage, 
reinstated her in her position as court actress, and also re- 
instated her as a member of the Comédie Frangaise, dating 
this membership from the very beginning, as if she had never 
been away. On July 1st of the same year she appeared as 
Phaedra at the Dresden court theatre before Napoleon But 
she never regained her place in the Fmperor’s affections, 
‘That was a thing of the past 

Nevertheless, for her part, she never ceased to think kindly 
of him, She had loved him when he was Consul, and looked 
on him with veneration when he became Fmperor When 
disaster overtook hum, she did not {like so many upon whom 
Napoleon had showered favours) go over to the Bourbons, 
but remauned an ardent Bonaparust, although this made her 
potition almost untenable Dunng the Hundred Days, she 
did her former fover a polttical service, telling fim that she 
had papers for kim which would give him a great deal of 
information concerning the doings of Fouché, the sometime 
Minister of Police Napoleon sent a trusted emissary to her, 
and when this man returned bearing the papers im question, 
the I'mperor, knowing that Giorgina was now badly of, 
asked whether the lady had said anything about monetary 
matiers “No, Sire,” was the answer“ But,” rejoined 
Napoleon, “I know from Cculancourt that she 1s short of 
money. See that she recetses frs 20,000 from my pry 


purse” 
Now for the second time the Froperor played hazard with 
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his throne. Waterloo was the lest act of the Napoleonic 
drama. Napoleon's role 2s hero had been played out, A 
single day sufficed to overthrow the Empire. France threw 
herself into the arms of a new ruler. But for Mademoiselle 
George, there was only onc monarch, Napoleon. When, one 
day, the Duke of Berry called her a “ pretty Bonapartist,” 
she said: “ Yes, Prince, I shall always be faithful to this 
cause |” 

Her position at the Comédie Frangaise had become im- 
possible. She had to seck in the provinces and abroad the 
fame which the Parisians refused her. And her search was 
successful for a time. When she had grown old and had 
lost her good looks, when there was nothing left of her 
triumphent beauty, her thoughts often turned to Napoleon ; 
but she did not now think of him as her lover, the lover who 
had found her beautiful, who had christened her Giorgina, 
and who, in a paroxysm of jealousy, had torn to pieces the 
veil given to her by Prince Sapicha, No, now the object of 
her veneration was the Emperor, to whom she looked up as 
toa god, Her voice trembled when she talked to her friends 
about him. This woman, once so frivolous, this woman who 
in general was willing to recount all the details of her numerous 
love affairs, would not profane the sanctuary of her love for 
Napoleon by any light words about the matter. 

Mademaiselle George had been intimate with a good many 
men, but had only loved one of them besides the First Consul. 
This other was Tom Harel, sometime prefect and subsequently 
theatrical manager, Like her, Harel was expelled “from 
France by the Bourbons. The two lived together for twenty- 
eight years, They were separated only by Harel’s death, 
which occurred in 1846, after he had already for several years 
heen suffering from softening of the brain. She lived cighteen 
years longer, being eeventy-cight when she dicd. : 

: Napoleon's“ dear and good” Giorgina died poor and 
forgotten! “To the end, she was faithful to the memory of 
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Napoleon Those who did not know that she had a heart 
of gold, were inclined to turn away from the old woman tn 
disgust, for she had become repulsively stout Jules Claretie,t 
a leading spirtt in French dramatic carcles, describes an his 
Profils de thédtre one of those punful performances which 
the corpulent George ws compelled to undertake even in 
her old age As 2 boy, he had seen her plsy Mane Tudor 
in Limoges "It seemed to me,’ he savs, ‘ that this woman 
dressed in red velvet was much too fat She was tn 
fact, enormous” In the scene where Marie Tudor falls 
on her knees, Mademoiselle George was unable to pet up 
again “She leaned forward suppotung herself with her 
hands on the oor and (I can still see her) remaned there, 
breathing stertorously with protruding eses, and Jooking bhe 
a slaughtered steer, unt her colleagues helped her to her 
feet again” The boy could not help laughing at the sight 

Done make fun of her, whispered hus father, ‘it 1s 
Mademorsetle George’ Ibs mother, Joohing at the actrees 
through her opera plasses, sard_ * Poor waman sheis crying!" 

But her friends knew. how sterling a character was masked 
by thts hideous exterior Beyond question she was one of 
the most attractive of the women who crossed Napoleon's 
path A glance at her memoirs will suffice to show the 
artlessness and cluldiike honesty of Giorginas character 
Even though she may have sdohzed Napoleon tn may respects, 
what we can be sure of 1s that her own sentuments were noble 
ones She had been honoured Ike a queen treasures had 
been poured out at her feet, she had excelled all othees sn 
the roles of Merope, Marie Tudor Clytemnestra Fmihe and 
others, but she had been harshly anticrzed = Nevertheless 
she had no feeling of bitterness towards her enem.cs Her 
freatest satisfaction was that she was able to say All thete 
memories are dear to me and I have the sweet corsoltion 
of knowing that mv feelngs have rermzined urchenged =I 
am poor, but what does that matter? Mix heart as nich in 
memories, and above all ch in devouon to that creat farvly 
which honoured my youth by ats frendstup It ts for me 
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the greatest honour in the world that I take my feelings down 
with me into the grave. Perhaps I shall not have enough 
money Icft to provide for my burial. That is likely enough. 
I was not born to wealth. But my friends will throw a handful 
of carth upon my coffin, and will adorn it with flowers. What 
more could J want ?” 

Thus did it come to pass. The great Emperor’s nephew 
remembered his uncle’s mistress, and paid her a last homage 
in his uncle’s name. He defrayed the cost of Giorgina’s 
funeral, 


CHAPTIR NINT 
JOSEPHINE DUCHYrS\oIS 


ALsosT simultaneously with Mademorselle George, another 
star rose at the Comédie Franguse This rival, though less 
beauuful than Grorgina, echpsed her in talent Cathérine 
Joséphine Duchesnors (of Rafuin, this being her father’s name, 
subsequently transformed into Rafin) had nothing but her 
splendid art to throw into the scale against Mademorselle 
George's beauty Soon, in the press and among the puble, 
there were two camps formed by those who did battle for the 
ments of their respective heroes A contemporary wntes 

“Mademoiselle Duchesno:s did not bring upon the stage 
any of the physical charms that were so greatly esteemed in 
the years before the revolution She had 2 fairly good figure, 
bur nothing out of the common Her propostions were good, 
bur there wes nothing particularly seductwe about her 
appearance Only when her face was transformed with 
Passion, vs it was on the stage, did she become tolerably 
pleasing in aspect—although even then nothing to boast of " 
AR who eser san her are agreed 23 to her ughness Alexandre 
Dumas compared her to one of these earthenware hons which 
are to be scen on balustrades, and Alfonse de Lamartine 
says that she was a tall, thin, pale, and ser} ugly woman, 
with long bisck har, which crowned her forehead Ihe a 
diaderm Only Stendhal tells us thar she was Jess hideous 
than he had expected and he goes on to say that her art was 
unparalleled Mademosselle Duchesnots was ten years older 
than Mademorselle George, and she had therefore notlung to 
counterbalance the charms of her nya} beyond her dramsuc 
talent and her lovely voce, which when she was deeply 
moved, had a profound tnfluence She was also extremely 
intelligent, as the “Courrier de Spectacle” was fond of 
insisting At her debut on the sixteenth Trerm.dor of the 
year X (August 3, 1802), the celebrated Talma was elecin® ed 
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by her acting, and excelled himself with such a Phaedra to 
play up to; never had the French theatre seen a more dread 
Orestes. On the stage, Mademoiselle Duchesnois changed 
so much that she~—at ordinary times so plain—looked both 
charming and distinguished. 

Joséphine Duchesnois’ debut at the Comédic Frangaise 
lasted five months, During this period she played various 
roles, and in all of them was received by the public with the 
greatest enthusiasm. On November 8, 1802, she had a 
positive ovation, and Naudet, who was impersonating Theseus, 
had to stop his own performance in order to place a laurel 
crown on Mademoiselle Duchesnois’ head. The critics were 
just cnough to admit the excellence of her acting, and, indeed, 
would not have dared to say anything ill-natured of this 
darling of the public. When Geoffroy once went so far as 
to say that Mademoiselle George was a head and shoulders 
better than Mademoiselle Duchesnois, there was general 
indignation. Countess Pauline de Beaumont, almost affronted, 
wrote as follows to Pasquier, the prefect of police : 

“YT have breakfasted with Mademoiselle Duchesnois, and 
have been literally charmed by her. I cannot forgive those 
who find her stupid. She is simple, frank, and absent- 
minded. But if you succeed in arousing her interest, her 
eyes brighten, and her face grows beautiful. Then she speaks 
well and concisely. She understands very well whatever you 
say to her. But you must know how to touch the sensitive 
spot. In her relationships with men she is full of dignity, 
and is very forthcoming towards women. Beyond question 
this behaviour is not that of a stupid woman.” 

Stendhal, who was introduced to her after the performance 
of Agamemnon on the fourth Floréal of the year 1V., found 
her charming. Subsequently he wrote most enthusiastically 
about her splendid eyes, having been enthralled by their 

unearthly beauty.” 

_ Such was the actress whose art aroused the utmost enthusiasm 
in Paris. Her fame reached the Tuileries, and made its way 
inte the private apartments of the First Consul, which had 2 
often been graced by the classical beauty of Giorgina. One 
evening, about two years after the lady’s debut, Napoleon had 
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visited the Comédie Franguse and had admired Duchesnois® 
acting After the performance he had his compliments con- 
eyed to her, and sard that an the course of the next few days 
he should hike her to play in Nicoméde before him While 
sul} under the spell of the actress” tragical beauty, he sum- 
moned her to the Tuilenes the same evemng ‘To him she 
was not Mademouselle Duchesnois, but the personahty she 
had been represenung on the stage His fancy deched her 
out with sll the ments which the playwnght had attnbuted 
to the heroine 

The great man's wish was a command The actress duly 
arnved to recerve Caesar's homage But Caesar, meanwhile, 
had seated himself at his study table, and had become wholly 
ammersed in his work there When Duchesnoss’ armval was 
announced to him, he had already forgotten that he had 
insited her ‘The temporary intoxication was over He sent 
3 message to the effect that he was busy at the moment, but 
would come soon; meanwhile she could undress 

This was not an enthusiastic reception for Mademorselle 
Duchesnois, to whom all Paris paid the honours of a princess 
The man who was sitting there bussed at his study table was 
treating her no better than af she had been a street walker, 
and was not taking the least trouble to throw 2 decent mask 
over the purpose for which he had summoned her Jostphine 
Duchesnoxs found this kind of gallantry rather strange, some~ 
what brutal These were the manners of a camp~and yet 
the me<sage came to her from the First Consul! She must 
obey him, she must bow to his will, however much she 
was queen before the foothghts Mademorselle Duchesnors 
abeyed Mechanically she removed one garment after another 
until very little was left to take off, in the huge uawarmed 
bedroom, with ats great four poster and broad disan, sts 
mirrors and its chandehers—the room which had inspired 
Mademoiselle George with so much alarm There s*cod 
Ducheanors, shivering in the cold September mht, waung 
Hour after hour passed away The First Consul did nov come 
Deep ia his work, heacemed to have completely Sorgorten ber 

At length the poor woman plucked up course. and asked 
Constant, the valet, to remund the Furst Consul that she was 
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Joyless lives in public brothels, are spoken of ax “ filles de 
joie." Evidence in support of this assertion is lacking, 
and it is based upon the casual utterance ef an unnamed 
contemporary. Henri Lyonnet makes no mention of anything 
of the kind. 

She was bom on June s, 1777, in Saint-Saulves, near 
Valenciennes. Her father was a cattle-dealet and her mother 
Kept a tavern in the village of Marquis, near Mons. She 
never went to school; an old woman in the village taught 
her the elements of reading and writing. She had to go out 
to work when quite young, and become a maidservant in 
Valenciennes. Then she camed her Jising 29 a sempstress 
in Valenciennes, and, subsequently, in Paris. We may 
suppose that her Isck of good looks made it comparatiyely 
easy for her to remain what 13 called an honest woman. When 
the revolution began, Josephine Rafuin was lning with her 
sister in Paris. After the Ninth Thermuidor, she returned to 
Valenciennes, and seems there to have made up her mind 
to go on the stage. How she managed to tahe up this career 
remains obscure, But on January #0, 1797, she made her 
first appearance in a theatre, and enjoyed her first triumph, 
Thereafter she studied elocution m Pans at Florence's 
school of dramane art, then under Vigée, the poet, and under 
the elder Legouvé. These teachers developed her tafent to 
the full. Vigee’s sister, the celebrated pasnter, Vigee-Lebrun, 
gises some account of the young artist in her memoirs“ My 
brother,” she writes, “was at that ume gying lessons in 
clocution to Mademorsefle Duchesnois One day he brought 
her to sce me, and made her rente a few passages in my 
salon, We were all delighted with her talent, and were 
astonished that she had not yet been engaged at the Comedie 
Francaise. It cannot be demed thar Mademoiselle Duchesnos 
was by no means pretty, but E could aot doubt that the 
public would forget that she was ul-favoured 23 toon 2s she 
began to play her part on the stage Since at that tme | 
myself had very luttle influence, I apphed to Madame de 
Montesson, who was high in Bonsparte s good graces dey 
this lady I sang the praises of my young actress $0 fervently 
that she invited Duchesnors to perform at une of her iat 
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Every one was delighted with her acting, and M. de Valence * 
at once arramted for Mademoiselle Duchecnois to appear at 
the Cum‘die Fran aice. At length our protégé had been 
started on her carcer,” 

At the Comldic Franicaice, Jo-fphine Duchernois made her 
firct appearance on the cixteenth Thermidor of the year X. 
24 Phaedra, and remained attached to the Cornédie Franyaire 
for twenty-cight years, Ultimately llnect compelled her to 
retire. She wes in poor circumstances when she died in 
Pari on January @, 1635, leaving two cons and one daughter. 
Her eldest boy, Henri Achille Rafin, was con of Casimir 
Laccner, who was the adopted son of the celebrated Madame de 
Genlis; the younger boy, Anatole Charles Cyrus Rafin, was 
probebly the con of Alexis de Lasvoectine, himeelf a prandean 
of Madame de Genlis, Duchecnois’ daughter, Rosemonde 
Joc"phine, was the offspring of a liaizon with Charles Gelinct, 
a major in the infantry. 


* Cyrun lorie Alezardre de Timbrune-Thimbronne, Count of Valence. 
vepioa Of Miadawe de Genula. 


COURT LADIES AND COMPANIONS 


CHAPTER TEN 
THE MYSTERY OF S\INT-CLOUD 


NaProtros's appetite for the ladies of the theatre was sated 
by his expenences with Signorina Grassini, Mademoiselle 
George, and Mademonselle Duchesnois. His fleeting en- 
counters with the ugly but gifted singer Madame Branchu; 
with Mademoiselle Bourgoin, the light-hearted mistress of 
Chaptal (the minister of State); and subsequently with 
Mademoiselle Mars, of whom the Emperor said at 2 later 
day to General Gourgaud that she would have pleased him 
best of all the actresses he had known—occupied too brief a 
space in Napoleon's hfe to be worthy of detailed consideration 
here. We must also mention that the lovely and famous 
Ida de Saint-Elme, according to her own assertion, had 
intimate relationships with Napoleon. But as for these 
odalisques, during their sisits to the seragho they had just 
enough time to loosen their gurdle and receive the pasha's 
Lisses before departing 2s unnoticed as they had come. 

When Napoleon became Emperor, tt was no longer necessary 
for him to choose his mistresses from among the hero:mes of 
the stage. Although there was no Iphigenia at his court, no 
Clytemnestra, no Lucrezia, and no Jultet, sull there was 
no Jack of young, beaunful, high-spinted, and accommo- 
dating ladies, who were thrilled, and filled smth pride and 
happiness, by a glance from this great and strange man. 
Although there were many who dreaded the Emperor, there 
were many others who admired him Some were dnvea into 
Napoleon’s arms by ambition or 2 love for intngue. Others 
were curious to know how this man who guided States and 
son battles, this man of unbending will, would react to the 
charm of 2 gentle vorce, to the caresses of 2 soft hand. They 
wondered how he could make love. Napoleon, therefore, 
could take his pick from among the lad:es-in-waiting and the 
companions of the Empress Josephine and hus sisters. 

M 
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One of the first among this category was Madame de 
Barberot de Vellexon de Vaudey. She belonged to the old 
nobility of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, and was one of the 
most beautiful women at the young imperial court. She was, 
however, capricious, exacting, and extravagant. Having a 
taste for gambling, she was unfortunate enough to lose vast 
sums of money at this amusement, and was therefore per- 
petually short of money. Her imperial lover had continually 
to come to her aid. It is true that Napoleon was gencrous 
to his mistresses, but he did not like to be asked in plain 
terms for moncy. Madame de Vaudey’s exactions were too 
much even for an emperor's treasury. “I am not wealthy 
enough,” he said, “to have so costly a mistress.” For this 
reason, her reign as favourite was brief. When, one day, 
she made reiterated demands for frs. 50,000 which she had 
lost at the gaming table, adding that she would shoot herself 
if he did not grant her request, Napoleon gave her her dis- 
missal. She got the frs. 50,000, but was told to resign her 
post as lady-in-waiting, and was never again admitted to the 
private apartments. She took her revenge by turning royalist 
once more. 

Mademoiselle Lacoste, a charming blonde, of whom Made- 
moiselle Avrillon says that she combincd much wit with a 
seductive cheerfulness, and some of the other companions, 
such as Mademoiselle Guillebeau, Mademoiselle de Mathis, 
and Mademoiselle de Barral (the two last named were com- 
panions to Princess Pauline), were no happier as regards the 
durbility of their Haison with Napoleon than Madame de 
Vaudey had been. Jozephine brought the idyll with Made- 
muiselle Lacoste to a cloze by tearfully demanding that the 
gitl should be sent home. Mademoiselle Guillebeau met with 
a similar fate. 

Napoleon's intimacy with Madame Duchitel was of longer 
curation, end would scem to have been the outcome of some- 
thins: stronger than transient inclination. She had recently 
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been marred to Duchitel, an elderly couna'tor of State, 
who, a3 the Duchess of Abrantes remarked, w23 old enouzh 
to be lus wife's father Madame Duch-tel was lady ine 
waiting to Josephine For a Jong time her name wat kept 
secret by the writers of contemporary memoirs Madame 
Junot refers to her as Madame D——, 80 does Constant, the 
valet Madame de Remusat speaks of her with three astersks, 
without any amualatall, and elsewt ere she refers toa Madame 
A-—— whom we are inchned to identify with Madame 
Duchitel Lews Goldsmith 1s exceptional amongst these 
writers in giving Madame Duchitels full name in his Secret 
Fisstory of the Cabrnet of Bonaparte Ue alsa desenbes a 
scandalous scene which he declares ta hate taken place between 
the two Jovers the day after therr union was entered into; 
but the crude mendacity of the story serves only to betray 
the animus of this unscrupulous pamphleteer 

Napoleon did his utmost to keep the hason secret In 
the first place, he did not sash to embarrass Madame Duch3tel's 
relsuonships with her husband, the pair being on excellent 
terms In the second place, he wished to avord inflaming 
Josephine's boundless yealousy So circumspect was he that 
when he sisited the fair one in Saint-Cloud, he would go to 
her room on tp toe in his stoclunged fect late at mght, when 
esery one else in the palace was fast asleep He would not 
even allow Constant to light his way, but carried the candle 
in fus own hand, ready to blow st our at any susprcious noise 
Since Josephine s spies were ever on the alert, he ran a grest 
chance of being caught One day,” writes Constant, 
“dawn had come and the Consul had not yet returned to 
hisroom Since I wished to asord any scandal, I cammed out 
the orders he had gisen me tn the event of any such happenung, 
and told Madame D——'s maid Yo let her mustress know 
what o'clock twas) Within five minutes, the Consul returned, 
ser} much put out J was soon to leam the cause of his 
exeuement On his way back he had seen one of Josephine’s 
women, who was watching through the window of a Irtle 
closet which opened on the passage After an outbunt of 
wrath anent the inquisitiveness of the fur sex, he sert me 
to the young watcher fron the hostile camp with instrucuons 
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One of the first among this category was Madame de 
Barberot de Vellexon de Vaudey. She belonged to the old 
nobility of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, and was one of the 
most beautiful women at the young imperial court. She was, 
however, capricious, exacting, and extravagant. Having a 
taste for gambling, she was unfortunate enough to lose vast 
sums of money at this amusement, and was therefore per- 
petually short of money. Her imperial lover had continually 
to come to her aid. It is true that Napoleon was generous 
to his mistresses, but he did not like to be asked in plain 
terms for money. Madame de Vaudey’s exactions were too 
much even for an emperor’s treasury. ‘I am not wealthy 
enough,” he said, “to have so costly a mistress.” For this 
reason, her reign as favourite was brief. When, one day, 
she made reiterated demands for frs. 50,000 which she had 
lost at the gaming table, adding that she would shoot herself 
if he did not grant her request, Napoleon gave her her dis- 
missal. She got the frs. 50,000, but was told to resign her 
post as lady-in-waiting, and was never again admitted to the 
private apartments. She took her revenge by turning royalist 
once more. 

Mademoiselle Lacoste, a charming blonde, of whom Made- 
moiselle Avrillon says that she combined much wit with a 
seductive cheerfulness, and some of the other companions, 
such as Mademoiselle Guillebeau, Mademoiselle de Mathis, 
and Mademoiselle de Barral (the two last named were com- 
panions to Princess Pauline), were no happier as regards the 
durability of their liaison with Napoleon than Madame de 
Vaudey had been. Josephine brought the idyll with Made- 
moiselle Lacoste to a close by tearfully demanding that the 
girl should be sent home. Mademoiselle Guillebeau met with 
a similar fate. 

Napoleon’s intimacy with Madame Duchatel was of longer 
duration, and would seem to have been the outcome of some- 
thing stronger than transient inclination. She had recently 
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been mamied to Duchitel, an elderly councillor of State, 
who, as the Duchess of Abrantes remarked, was old enough 
to be his wifes father Madame Duch.tel was lady-in 
waiting to Josephine For a long time her name was kept 
secret by the writers of contemporary memoirs “Madame 
Junot refers to her as Viadame D——, so does Constant, the 
salet Madame de Remusat speaks of her with three asterisks, 
without any initial at all, and els-where she refers toa Madame 
A-— whom we are inclined to identify with Madame 
Duchitel Lewis Goldsmith is exceptional amongst these 
writers in gusing Madame Duchitels full name in his Secret 
History of the Cabinet of Bonaparte He also desenbes a 
scandalous scene which he declares to have taken place between 
the two lovers the day after their union was entered into, 
but the crude mendacity of the story serves only to betray 
the animus of this unscrupulous pamphletcer 

Napoleon did Iis utmost to keep the finson secret In 
the first place, he did not wish to embarrass Madame Duchitel s 
relationships with her husband, the pair being on excellent 
terms In the second place, he wished to avoid inflaming 
Josephine’s boundless yealousy So circumspect was he that 
when he visited the fair one sn Saint-Cloud, he would go to 
her room on tip toe in hus stockinged feet late at night, when 
every one clse in the palace was fast asleep He would not 
esen allow Constant to light hus way, but carned the candle 
in his own hand, ready to blow it out at any suspicious noise 
Since Josephine’s spies were ever on the alert, he ran a great 
chance of being caught ‘One day,” wntes Constant, 
“ dawn had come and the Consul had not yet returned to 
hisroom Since I wished to avoid any scandal, I carned out 
the orders he had given me in the event of any such happening, 
and told Madame D——'s maid to let her mustress Lnow 
what o'clock tt was Within five minutes the Consul returned, 
very much put out I was soon to Iearn the cause of his 
excitement On his way back he had seen one of Josephine's 
women, who was watching through the window of 2 little 
closet which opened on the passage After an outburst of 
wrath anent the inquisiuseness of the fur sex, he sent me 
to the young watcher from the hostile camp with instrucuons 
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to tell her that she had better hold her tongue if she wanted 
to keep her place in the palace.” 

This time Napoleon got off with nothing more than a 
fright, for the spy was astute enough to keep the matter to 
herself-—perhaps because she was bribed to do so, or perhaps 
Napoleon’s threat of dismissal was sufficient. 

These wanderings through the passages of the palace 
seemed to Napoleon, after a while, too dangerous, and he 
ordered Constant to rent for Madame Duchatel a little house 
in the Allée des Veuves, in the Champs Elystes, where 
Napoleon visited her occasionally. But from time to time 
Madame Duchatel was still received in the private apartments. 
The intimacy between Napoleon and this lady-in-waiting 
began during the Consulate, towards the close of the year 
1803; but their relationships became still more passionate in 
the days of the Empire. 

The young woman had all the qualities likely to please a 
man. She was about twenty-five years of age, of medium 
height, slender, graceful, fair-haired, and of delicate mould. 
Her blue eyes were capable of every shade of expression 
except that of frankness. Uprightness was not part of her 
character. She was a great actress, and could appear with 
the most innocent demeanour in Josephine’s drawing-room 
immediately after leaving Napoleon’s private apartments. She 
was cold rather than passionate. Her expression was proud, 
and she had perfect self-control. But beneath her mask of 
unapproachability she was a coquette. She was fond of 
showing her pearly teeth, for she knew how seductive her 
mouth was when she smiled. Her hands were beautifully 
white, and her feet were small. She was a splendid dancer, 
played the lute, and had a lovely voice. She was not over- 
burdened with intelligence, but did not lack cunning and 
resource. 

Another besides Napoleon seems to have noted these 
charms. The Emperor's stepson, Eugene Beauharnais, paid 
his court to Madame Duchatel, and she, for diplomatic reasons, 
made as if his affection was returned. In reality all she 
wanted was to make use of Eugene in order to set Josephine 
on a false track, for poor Josephine was tortured by jealousy. 
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The Empress strongly suspected that her husband and the 

lady-in-waiting had an understanding, but proof was lacking. 

eee a time her suspicions had fallen on the wife of Marshal 
cy. 

When Eugene came to realize that Madame Duchitel was 
only playing with him, and was merely using him 2s cover, 
he drew back profoundly mortified. Soon, however, the lady 
found other and willing confederates in her plot. Caroline 
and Murat were plad to gue their aid in keeping secret the 
lady's meetings with the Emperor. Murat pretended to be 
in love with Duchitel, and Caroline lent a hand in arranging 
for Napoleon's trysts with the lady. 

But for Josephine, no net was too finely woven. Her 
jealous car was listening at every door, and her suspicious 
eyes were always on the watch to catch the guilty lovers in 
the act. In Saint-Cloud, dunng the early days of the Con- 
sulste, Napoleon had had a set of rooms artanged in the 
storey above that in which his own apartrents were, and 
connected with these by 2 prisate staircase.“ Naturally, it 
was not difficult for Josephine to guess for what this secret 
retreat was intended,” wntes Mzadame de Rémusat. In 
actual fact, she had more than once surprised Napoleon and 
Giorgina there, and we can well imagine that thenceforward 
the privy chambers were watched with argus eyes, One 
day, fortune favoured her. She had long since ceased to 
suspect the virtuous Madame Ney, although Napoleon often 
talked to this lady. But at was plain that Madame Duchitel 
was singled out by the Emperor Hs way of looking at and 
speaking to the lovely lady-in-waiting soon put Josephine on 
the right track, especially since he had ever Iess and less 
control over his manner towards his charmer At dinner he 
would tell her to avoid eating this of that, since it mught be 
bad for her health. In the drawing-room he would stand 
behind her chair, was gallant and amrable, flattered her; 
and esen though he would pay similar attentions to Madame 
de Rémusat, Madame Junot, or Madame Ney, Josephine 
knew perfectly well that he did not care for them but only 
for Duchttel, Her woman's instinct told her this, and she 
redoubled her watchfulness. 


er 
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Every evening, the Emperor would invite Madame Duchatel, 
Caroline Murat, and Madame de Rémusat to take a hand 
with him at cards. Instead of beginning to play, he 
would encourage the young women to embark upon a senti- 
mental conversation concerning love, fidelity, or jealousy. 
Every word, every sentence, was designed for its effect on 
his mistress, who only answered in monosyllables, while her 
eyes spoke far more eloquently than her tongue. Meanwhile 
Josephine sat in another corner of the room, also at the card 
table with her ladies. She played mechanically, regardless 
of the game. With burning glances and death in her heart, 
she gazed intently at her husband and Madame Duchatel. 
But there was nothing to complain of in the latter’s demeanour 
towards the Emperor. She was reserved and cold, and yet 
in this very reserve was hidden a dangerous coquetry. Her 
glances were softer and more veiled than ever, her smile more 
insidious, her answers more cautious and calculating, and the 
elegance of her dress became more marked day by day. 

At length came an occasion when Madame Duchitel 
suddenly, without giving a reason, left the Empress’ salon. 
Josephine marked her going. Suspicion rose to fever heat. 
After a time, since Madame Duchiatel did not return, the 
Empress also left the drawing-room, and went straight to the 
Emperor’s study. She was told he was not there. Much 
agitated, she hastened up the winding staircase to the 
apartments on the upper floor. The door was locked, 
but through it she could hear the voices of her husband and 
of the lady-in-waiting. Poor Josephine was beside herself. 
Desperately she knocked at the door, and in a voice choked 
With tears called out her name. Silence for a while, and then 
the door was opened. Napoleon stood there, furiously angry, 
and behind him was Madame Duchitel. 

Napoleon’s rage at his wife’s indiscretion knew no bounds. 
J osephine, weeping bitterly, fled back to her own apartments, — 
trembling at the scene she had conjured up. Napoleon soon 


followed her to her boudoir, still in a passion, and raged at 


her while she sobbed. In his fury he smashed two or three 


ornaments on which his hand happened to light. Wearied 
of her continued spying, he began to speak of getting a 


* 
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divorce His pohey made this step Necessary, he must have 
2 safe who could bear him children Josephine had better 
Jearn to accommodate herself to his diversions He was not 
like other men, and would not allow anyone to rmpose con- 
diwons on him Josephine could make no answer but tears 
The dread word duorce had made her tremble She was 
submussne Moved by her tears, Napoleon grew gentler 
He comforted her, and left her almost pacified 

All the same, he continued to see Madame Duchitel in 
private, and seemed for a time no less interested in her than 
before But her hour, too, had struck Bellote, Giorgina, 
and others, had come and gone, Madame Duchitel was to 
go hkewise 

At Malmaison, where Josephine had played him false in 
the days when he loved her so ardently, the fires of hus passion 
for Madame Duchatel were to die down In the latter half 
of February 180s, a whim made him go and stay at Mal- 
maison There he paraded in the park quite openly with 
his mustress on his arm Josephine, meanwhile, who had 
ened her eyes red, watched the fovers from the window of 
her boudoir Madame Duchitel was cruel, and seemed to 
take a pecular pleasure in tortunng the poor Empress 
Neglecting all the dictates of caution, she gloned in displaying 
her position as favounte before the world , or did she, perhaps, 
realize that her reign was drawing to a close ? 

Anyhow, these were to be the last days which the lovers 
spent together Josephine was no longer to suffer from 
Duchitels nvalyy Napoleon had pity on hus wifes tears 
Maybe he was growing weary of Duchite) or perhaps he 
feared she would gatn too much influence over him Women 
were not to play any notable past at his court One day, 
therefore, when he found Josephine in tears, he confessed 
all his sms Josephine, kindly, weak, and loving, forgave 
hum She was glad that this Laison had not quite expelled 
her image from Napoleons heart She was proud that he 
had given ber his confidence, and even promised to help hum 
in putting an end to the ason Poor Josepiuac! Did she 
not realize that the end of one hason would only mean the 


beginning of another ? 
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attracted attention Her part as favourite had been played 
At Napoleon's court, women were to have no other dominion 
than that of beauty Duectly they tred to be anything 
more than woman 1n their relationships with the great man, 
they were given their conge 

None the less Madame Duchatel was one of those who 
remamed farthful te the wounded hon Dunng the Hundred 
Days, she adorned his court by her beauty, her charm, and 
her elegance, and she mourned when the Emperor was 
forced to Seave the shores of France for ever 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE GENOESE BEAUTY 


Except for the period when Napoleon was so ardently in love 
with Josephine, Italian women always exercised a peculiarly 
strong attraction on him. Giuseppina Grassini, the Milanese 
nightingale, was not the only one upon whom the Emperor’s 
amorous glances fell. True that pretty Madame Visconti had 
once vainly attempted to harness the general to her chariot, 
and had had to be content with the deep and honest affection 
of Berthier; but that was during the time when Napoleon 
had eyes only for Josephine. In later days, he had merely 
to hold out his hand to the lovely daughters of Italy, for 
these, when he was staying in that land, to throw themselves 
at his feet. 

When he was crowned king of Italy in the year 1805, the 
Italian cities he visited on his journey vied with one another 
in paying him reverence as the man who had restored Italian 
greatness and freedom. Festival followed hard upon festival, 
and wherever he went he celebrated a triumph. In Genoa, 
which he reached on June 30th, he took up his quarters in 
the Palazzo Durazzo and slept in Charles V.’s bed. On 
July 2nd (the occasion of the festival to celebrate the union 
of the Ligurian Republic with France), Genoa sent him a 
deputation composed of the most beautiful and most dis- 
tinguished women in the city. This seemed to the Genoese 
the greatest honour they could pay the Emperor and King. 
But since, in choice of beauties, birth had not entered into their 
consideration, it happened that among the ladies who came 
to pay their respects to Napoleon was Carlotta Gazzani, the 
daughter of a dancer. Though she was already thirty-two, 
she was superlatively beautiful, and might have been a 
daughter of the three Graces. 

Carlotta was tall and slender (perhaps, like Madame 
Duchatel, almost too slender), but extraordinarily charming. 
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Her head, framed in dark tresses, resembled that of a woman 
of classical Rome “Her dark skin was sometimes rather 
too brightly tinted by the vigorous current of her blood, but 
her features were so entrancing that one could not wish for 
the slightest change in her appearance Her eyes were glorious, 
and gave apt expression to ali that she said and felt The 
only thing to complain of were her hands, which were not 
as pretty as they might have been, and for this reason she 
almost always wore gloves Her teeth were dazzlingly white 
but her feet were not very well formed” Such 1s the 
testimony of Georgette Ducrest, niece of Madame de Genlis , 
and Mademoiselle Avnilon exclasms with delight ‘‘ One 
must have seen Madame Gazzans, to form the least idea of 
her amazing beauty!’ Many other women agreed in this 
testimony Even Madame de Rémusat, who 1s fonder of 
enticizing than praising, says of Carlotta Gazzam “‘ She was 

— ant 4 —- 4 ~ ¢ at wi Her 

as no 
lack of lovely women Never have I seen more beautiful eyes, 
more beautiful features, and never have I seen a more 
attractive hasmony of the whole face!” 

Napoleon, having seen Madame Gazzam, asked her (some 
say that the suggestion came from Talleyrand and others 
from Rémusat) to come with him to Paris, where she should 
take the place of the dismissed Mademoiselle Lacoste * as 
companion, or rather reader, to Josephine 

The ttle of reader to the Empress was more absurd in the 
case of the Genoese beauty than it had been in the case of 
any of the other ladies who had previously held that office 
Apart from the fact that none of them ever read aloud to 
the Empress, since Josephine had no taste for bemg read to, 
Madame Gazzans would have been a particularly bad reader, 
since she could only speak broken French But the Emperor 
wanted her to occupy the post He had always had a pre 
difection for these Iadies, and had chosen three of hus mis 
tresses from among them In addition Madame Gazzam 
was offically appointed supervisor of the Empress’ diamonds 

* The Emperor subsequently marned off Lacoste to a rich banker 
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Unofficially, Mademoiselle Avrillon, lady-of-the-bedchamber 
to Josephine, and the Empress’ confidante, kept the keys of 
her mistress’ jewel case. . 

Carlotta accepted her position at court without a word of 
remonstrance, just as she did whatever the Emperor told her 
to do in other matters. She was one of those people of a 
submissive temperament, who can never say no when asked 
to do anything. Her devotion to Napoleon was unstinted, 
though she had no particular love, or even affection, for him. 
She did not covet the position of Emperor’s mistress, and 
did not try in any way to turn that position to account. Her 
official appointment was not highly paid, the salary being 
only frs. 500 a month. The utmost she achieved, and that 
merely because Napoleon wished it, was a good post for her 
husband, who became paymaster general of the department 
of Eure—a post which brought in a good supplementary 
income in addition to the regular salary. A further advantage 
of Gazzani’s appointment to this post was that it removed 
the superfluous husband from the court where there was a 
place only for the wife. He was got out of the way much as 
Lieutenant Fourés had been in Egypt, but with better success. 

When Madame Gazzani made her entry into the Tuileries 
after Napoleon’s return from Italy, she did not find it easy 
to get a firm footing in court society. Her splendid beauty, 
and her amiable simplicity, put the other ladies in the shade, 
and naturally aroused their jealousy. At the Empress Jose- 
phine’s public receptions, to which, by Napoleon’s command, 
the companions were admitted notwithstanding their modest 
position at court, when the Genoese beauty appeared by the 
side of the duchesses, princesses, countesses, and baronesses, 
old and new, these titled ladies would draw aside their skirts, 
as if dreading to be soiled by contact with the dancer’s daughter. 
Madame de la Rochefoucauld was infuriated on one occasion 
because Madame Gazzani had ventured to sit in the same pew 
with her in church. 

_ tt was not long, however, before the report of Gazzani’s 
intimacy with the Emperor became current. Talleyrand, 
whom Napoleon had taken into his confidence, saw to it that 
the piquant little stories which his chief sometimes confided 
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to him should be bruited abroad Suddenly Carlotta was 
much sought after Her drawing room was filled with the 
most highly respected and most distinguished personalities 
of the court The beautiful woman was surrounded by a 
circle of admurers, who did not forget to follow her when 
she was driving in her fine fourm hand in the Bors de 
Boulogne or in the Champs Elysees One of her greatest 
frends, the man who subsequently became Marshal de 
Castellane, tells us that the Duke of Saxe Coburg, mn later 
days King of the Belgians, was one of the most frequent of 
Carlotta Gazzani’s visitors But all this attention came to 
an end directly she ceased to be in the Emperor’s good graces 

Josephine knew about the intimacy, just as she had known 
about earler ones But now she closed her eyes to the matter, 
only troubling to make a little display of jealousy at the outset, 
when she was perhaps afraid that Carlotta was going to acquire 
great influence over Napoleon As a rule, the Emperor 
recerved Gazzam, whose dwelling was convemently near at 
hand, m the rooms which had formerly been inhabited by 
his secretary, Bourrienne They were connected with his 
own bedroom by a special finght of stairs, so that he could 
keep tryst with her unnoticed, whilst hts inamorata had entered 
the suite by the so called “blach staircase” Sometimes 
Napoleon visited her in her own rooms 

These assignatrons were separated by long intervals, partly 
because between 1805 and 1807 the Emperor was campaigning 
most of the time, and partly because his fondness for Carlotta 
was never intense He had not for her a great passion, such 
as that for Madame Duchatel or for Madame Walewska 

One evening Josephine, dnven by cunosity, came to her 
husband’s room, and found it empty Berg suspicious, as 
usual, she asked Constant where the Emperor was The valet 
replied “His Mayesty 1s working in hus study with one of the 
munusters, and has given orders that he 1s not to be disturbed, 
that even the Empress 1s not to be admitted ” 

x Constant, I must see him!” said Josephine obstinately 

Quite ampossible I have express orders not to disturb 


a hae, not even if Your Majesty the Empress should 
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Josephine took her departure, but returned half an hour 
later, and again insisted that she must see the Emperor. 
Constant, however, stood to his guns, so that this time she 
was less fortunate than she had been formerly when Madame 
Duchitel was concerned. But she must have certainty at 
any cost, and therefore she had recourse to stratagem. A 
little later she told her husband that Constant had betrayed 
him, and had confided to her who the “ minister” was with 
whom Napoleon had been working. But the Emperor was 
as familiar with Josephine’s cunning as he was with his valet’s 
discretion, and he did not fall into the trap. When, for form’s 
sake, he asked Constant about the matter, and Constant insisted 
that the Empress was misrepresenting what had happened, 
Napoleon said: “I never believed her. I know you well 
enough, and am sure that I can trust you to hold your tongue. 
But whoever has been gossiping will rue it if I can find out!” 

For a while Josephine was sulky towards the companion, 
but the Empress’ disfavour did not last long. Josephine soon 
realized that there was no danger for herself in the intimacy, 
that Carlotta Gazzani was not the woman to expel her image 
from Napoleon’s heart. He did not love the Italian. His 
interest in her was ephemeral; his feelings were not really 
involved. Perhaps even his senses were very little attracted, 
and she represented nothing more to him than the satisfaction 
of an animal need. To this man who repudiated love, but 
who was in truth more than most a thrall to love, Madame 
Gazzani was merely a makeshift always at his disposal when 
desire suddenly awoke in him. Carlotta was devoted, sub- 
missive, in short a very convenient mistress—one who made 
no claims. She did not parade her position as favourite, as 
her countrywoman Giuseppina Grassini had done. That was 
why this intimacy, although it continued for two years, passed 
almost unnoticed at court. Besides, at public receptions 
Napoleon paid no particular attention to the Italian. 

By the end of the year 1807, he had grown weary of Carlotta. 
Walewska, the Polish countess, had now aroused in him a far 
deeper passion than he was capable of feeling for the Genoese 
beauty. Already in 1806 he had forsaken her temporarily for 
the embraces of Mademoiselle Dénuelle de la Plaigne, reader 
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to his sister Caroline Fidelity in such matters was certainly 
not one of the Emperor’s characteristics He loved change 
This may have been the only reason why he broke off his 
intumacy with Vizdame Gazzens, he had simply prown weiry 
of her? Some of the women who came into his hfe he trevted 
hike arncles of wearing apparel. If they did not please lum 
or as soon as they were worn out, he threw them aside When 
ths happened, they must disappear out of his ken once tor 
all Very rarely indeed did a discarded mistress return ty 
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round her when the sun still shone. Naturally -a few trust- 
worthy friends remained, and the Empress Josephine was one 
of them. The Empress lavished favours on Carlotta. After 
the divorce Madame Gazzani accompanied Josephine to 
Malmaison and to the chateau of Navarre, near Evreux. 
With as much warrant as Bellilote in former days, Carlotta 
had now styled herself baroness. She was Baroness Brentano- 
Gazzani, and had a coat of arms more resplendent than 
Napoleon’s own. 

But the Empire was tottering. ‘The throne which Napoleon’ 
had carved for himself with his sword out of the ruins of the 
revolution, collapsed in the year 1814. The Emperor had 
to restrict his Empire to the little island of Elba. Then there 
came once more days filled with jubilant prospects. Like a 
tempest, the news flashed across Europe that the eagle had 
spread his great pinions again, and had taken up his perch 
once more upon the throne of the Bourbons | 

In the heart of Carlotta Gazzani there reawakened memories . 
of brilliant days spent in the imperial court. Josephine had 
been dead for a year; Marie Louise and her little son were 
far away; perhaps Napoleon needed consolation, perhaps he 
would now welcome the soft hand which of yore had stroked 
away trouble from his brow. Following the example of 
Madame Pellaprat,t Carlotta hastened from Evreux to meet 
the returning Emperor. But there was nothing left of her old 
beauty. She was now forty-four! Her face was wrinkled 
in a way which neither powder nor paint could disguise. But 
her heart was still young, and was perhaps more devoted to 
the Emperor than it had been ten years before. 

The two met, but Napoleon took very little notice of her. 
He had other’ things than love-making to think of. France, 
and the throne which he hoped to reconquer, filled his mind. 

: A woman must be beautiful to please me ”—such was his 
principle. The days of Carlotta Gazzani’s beauty were over 
and done with. Still, she stayed at her sometime lover's 
court, until the defeat at Waterloo put a term to the 
splendours of Napoleon, 


» Madame Pellaprat was the wife of Treasurer d ‘ 
we v e Calvados. Napoleon 
had met her on his journey to Caen, and had singled her out for favour. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
ELEONORE DENUELLE DE LA PLAIGNE 


Wuen Napoleon married Josephine de Beauharnars, the other 
members of the Bonaparte family, and especially Napoleon’s 
sisters, conceived an inextingurshable hatred for ther new 
relative, and were always ready to intrigue against her in a 
way which did them little credit Eltse, Pauline, and Caroline 
did their utmost to favour their brother’s love adventures, 
and would even throw good-looking women in his way They 
hoped thereby to make a breach between him and “ Ia vicille,” 
and thus to bring about a speedy divorce Murat was also 
in the plot, and sometimes played the role of postillon d’amour 
When campaigning, he made it his business to provide for 
the Emperor’s ‘“‘ amusements ”—unless he thought he himself 
had a pnor clam Tralleyrand was another of several go- 
betweens who were ready to help Napoleon in his amours 
In camp at Boulogne, one day, Napoleon remarked that he 
was tured of looking at moustachtoed faces, and on the spot 
Murat produced a pretty Italian woman who seemed to have 
been merely watting for the Emperor to throw the handker- 
chief It was the same thing in Paris Murat almost always 
accompanied Napoleon upon the nocturnal drives, which were 
made in a carmage without armorial bearings, the Emperor 
weanng a plain black coat and a round hat While Murat 
attended to the Emperor’s private amusements away from the 
palace, Caroline, within the walls, was ever willing to help 
her brother to his wishes Thus it was that many of her 
ladies, Like Semele :n the old Greek myth, were enveloped 
an the lightnings of Jupiter 

Early in 1806, the victor of Austerlitz came back to Pans 
At hus sister’s rooms 1n the Llysée palace he met a new and 
pretty reader, who seemed to be deliberately put in his way. 
Her beauty was so remarkable, and her manners were so 
charmingly coquettish, that she could not fail to please him, 

N 
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She was still quite young, barely eighteen, having been born 
on September 13, 1787. She knew how to place her lithe 
form in the most attractive postures, how to curl her dark 
brown hair skilfully, and how to make great play with her 
large dark eyes, so that even the most blasé of men could 
hardly have resisted her. Now Napoleon was neither blasé 
nor a novice in the interpretation of this speech without words. 
His wooing did not tarry. He made his desires known to 
the lady through the instrumentality of his sister Caroline, 
who had with secret joy been watching her brother’s interest 
in the young reader. Although Napoleon’s sisters were often 
refractory to his commands, they were pliable enough when 
he wanted them to help him in his love affairs. In this 
instance, however, Caroline felt it incumbent upon her to see 
to it that the young lady’s future should be assured, being . 
herself in a position of trust towards the girl. But how could 
she provide her protégée with more splendid emoluments 
than by giving her to the Emperor as mistress ? 

Louise Catherine Eléonore Dénuelle de Ja Plaigne, young 
though she was, had something which might be called a past. 
She was the daughter of a man who was presumed to be a 
rentier, although the sources of the income with which he 
supported a family having extravagant tastes were dubious. 
Eleonore’s mother was pretty, being still comparatively young ; 
and it was said that her beauty had contributed more than 
a little to the wellbeing of her family. Although the Dénuelles 
did not move in the best Parisian circles, Eléonore was for 
a time educated in the aristocratic school kept by Madame 
Campan, where Hortense, Caroline, and other young ladies 
who were destined in future days to wear crowns, were among — 
the pupils. Perhaps the Dénuelles thought that at Madame 
Campan’s, Eléonore would find a chance of making one of 
those advantageous marriages which were in fashion in the 
days of Hortense. Had not Mademoiselle Tascher de la 
Pagerie, and Mesdemoiselles Emilie and Stephanie de 
Beauharnais, Josephine’s nieces, left the school in order to - 
become the wives of princes and high dignitaries ? 

. But Eléonore finished her career at Saint-Germain-en-Laye 
without having made the desired match. She was then seven- 
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teen years old, and most attracttwe One evening she was 
with her mother m the theatre A young and smartly-dressed 
officer entered the box and seated himself 1n the empty char 
behind her Eleonore seemed to find the newcomer Mote 
interesting than the play she was supposed to be looking at 
During the interval, the pair struck up acquaintance The 
young man introduced himself as Captain Jean Francots 
Honore Revel of the Fifteenth Dragoons, and he seemed to 
be mmmensely struck by the girl’s beauty Madame Dénuelle, 
dehghted at her daughter’s conquest, invited Revel to sup 
with them after the theatre He paid several more wisits, and 
soon afterwards, on January 15, 1805, Eleonore and Captain 
Revel were married 

Mademorselle Dénuelie had fallen into the hands of an 
adventurer, an unscrupulous man who hoped that 2 pretty 
wife would prove more useful to him than his profession had 
proved—for in truth he had no profession now Shortly 
before Ins mariage he had, so he sard, feft the army in order 
to become an army contractor The real fact was that he 
had never been a captain, and had never risen above the rank 
of sergeant ‘T'wo months after his marnage, in March 1805, 
he was arrested on a charge of embezzlement and forgery, 
and was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment Besides, he 
had been marned before, and had two children 

Eleonore soon learned his true character, and left him = In 
her distress, she tured to Vfadame Campan for help Since 
this lady felt partly responsible for the unlucky marrage 
{Revel had come to consult her about his intended marnage, 
and she had utged on the affair) she was quite ready to do 
what she could to help her former pupil It was through 
Madame Campan’s influence that Elconore secured an appoint- 
ment ina subordinate capacity to Her Impenal Highness Princess 
Caroline, and soon afterwards rose to the position of reader, 

She held thts office when Napoleon made her acquaintance 
in 1806 Neither her home traming nor her brief experience 
as Revels wife had been morally advantageous to the young 
woman When, therefore, the Emperor (who, as we know, 
was not a laggard in love} made hs proposals to her through 
Caroline’s instrumentality, Eléonore wes only too delighted 
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to visit the private apartments at the Tuileries. But her 
visits to the Emperor were fey and brief. It wes in eccordance 
with her own teste that she should stay 23 short a time es 
possible when she came to see Napoleon, since nothing but 
vanity had impelled her to become the mistress of the greatest 
man of his day. She probably cared for him even lees than 
Madame Gazzeni had, for the Itelian certainly had a slavish 
devotion to the Emperor. 

Very soon after her first visit to the Tuileries, Eléonore 
found that she wes with child. Princess Caroline wes over- 
joyed to Jearn this news. If he were going to have 2 child, 
perhaps 2 son, Napoleon might at length make up his mind 
to divorce Josephine. Caroline was the first to bring him 
these joyful tidings. 

Napoleon at once commissioned Duroc, the grand marshal 
of the palace, to provide 2 house for his mistress, 2 place 
where she could live 2s long es she was in en interesting 
condition. This house wes in the Rue de la Victoire, which 
had formerly been called the Rue Chantereine. Napoleon 
ecems to have had an especial fondness for this street zs a 
place of residence for his lady friends. It was here that 
Josephine had lived in the days of his first passion for her; 
and at a later date Countess Waleska was quartered there 
likewise. As soon 2s Napoleon was certain that he wes going 
to have a child by Eléonore, his visits to her became less 
frequent. Meanvyhile she had procured 2 divorce from her 
husband, and had resumed her maiden name.t Her worthy 
husbend, who had resumed the career of adventurer after 
leeving prison, subsequently published the most scandalous 
pamphlets concerning El¢onore, epoleon, “Murat, and 
Caroline.? 

While the Emperor, in Posen, was cementing his alliance 
vith Saxony, Eléonore gave birth to 2 boy on December 13, 
1205. He was not given his father’s famous name in full, 

* The divorce war declare ; eon 

2 The mo:t Re eee Prati, fess the following tile: 


73 eneetp UE yee sees : : 3 
Beco ates & ee Taviiseurs @une jeune femme et quelques-uns de 
: ipa 8 CONDUCE Ce Ce rapt, devardt le tribunal de premiére instance 
: ue eee cek Seine 3, Meccire Lictorique, écrit per le mari outragé, 
«HH, Revel. Pzris, 1815. The other pemoblene ¢ fen i ber 5 
- £ nletw were se Sesto es 
all of them relate to hie divorce. eocrgene Ceres rae 
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but received a part of it, being called Léon His birth was 
registered 1n the following remarkable terms 


Monday December 15 1806 registration of the birth of 

Léon male sex born on the thirteenth of this month at 2 0 clock 
in the mormmng in the Rue de Ia Victoire No 29 division Viont- 
Blane son of Mademorselle Eleonore Dénuelle, rentére, twenty 
pears of age, father absent As witnesses were present 33 Jacques 
René Mane Aymé Treasurer of the Legion of Honour, residing 
Rue Saint George No 24 and MI Guillaume Andral physician to 
the Invalides and living there, upon the requisition of M Pierre 
Marchais accoucheur Irving Rue des Fossés Saint Germain 
lAuxerrois No 29 who with the before named witnesses and wth 
us Lours Picard assistant mayor have compiled this birth certificate, 
and have signed it after reading it over 


Signed Marchais Aymé Andral, and Picard 


Handed by us to the Mayor in harmony with the onginal on 
November 16 1835 


Wautnessed in the Seeretanat Signed Boileau 
Signed Maunceau 


When the courter despatched by Princess Caroline to inform 
Napoleon of little Leons birth reached the Emperor, he was 
at Pultush, where six days earlier he had fought his first battle 
with the Russians He was extremely delighted, and, full of 
pride, exclaamed “I haveason' Now he knew that his 
stock was capable of reproduction His determination to 
Procure a divorce from Josephine was strengthened Eis 
most ardent longing was fulfilled Ason! Hisson! When 
he got back to Pans, the child would smile at lum with his 
little unweeting eyes, and would perhaps stretch out his arms 
towards his father The thought filled him with joy For 
a long time, he cherished the design of adopting this ilegit:- 
mate boy, who would be appointed heir to the throne It 
did not trouble him that hrs own legal code declared that the 
illegitmate offspring of a ruler was incompetent to succeed 
He actually talked the matter over with Josephine, for this 
Was the best way of opening up the topic of divorce with 
her, but after a while he let the plan drop 

Little Léon, whose future was to be so stormy, and who, 

* Hs second name was Charles 
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in the days of the Second Empire, was to acquire so unsavoury 
a reputation as Count Léon, was for the first four years of . 
his life handed over to the care of a certain Madame Loir. 
She had been nurse of Princess Caroline’s son, little Achille 
Murat. The Emperor provided for the lad’s education, and, 
on his return from the Prussian campaign, assigned the boy ¢ 
an. income of frs. 30,000 and the mother one of frs. 22,000. 
But he would not have anything more to do with Eléonore. 
In the year 1807 she, with her child, had appeared at Fon- 
tainebleau uninvited, and had made Constant announce her 
to the Emperor. Napoleon was furious, and sent out a 
messenger to her saying that he only received persons whom 
he wished to see. Eléonore had to take her departure. For 
Napoleon, she was the mother of his son, but was no longer 
his beloved. She had fulfilled her duty in bearing him this - 
son, upon whom all his interest was concentrated, while the 
mother was a matter of indifference to him. He never saw 
her again. He considered that he had discharged his 
obligations towards her by providing her with the house in 
the Rue de la Victoire and by supplying her with a pension. 

But it was otherwise as far as the boy was concerned. 
When Léon was three years old, he often had the child brought 
to the Tuileries—even at a later date, after the marriage to 
Marie Louise. Napoleon played with little Léon, teased him, 
kissed him, and was delighted with the youngster’s ready 
answers. Léon never went away from the Tuileries without 
being loaded with presents of various kinds, sweets, and above 
all with bank-notes which came in very usefully for his mother. 

As guardian, Napoleon appointed Baron Ignace Mathieu 
de Mauviéres, father-in-law of his secretary, Baron Méneval. 
In the company of Mauviéres’ sons, in the year 1812, Léon 
was sent to Hix School in Paris; and when the Emperor 
came back from Elba, Madame Mére and Cardinal Fesch, 
the Emperor's uncle, took over the child’s education. They 
were both much attached to him, although Léon had a 
domineering, wild, and unruly disposition. Letizia was 
especially fond of him, for he reminded her of her own little 
Napoleon, whom he closely resembled. 


The Emperor’s idea was to make somethine creat out of 
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mother, but in other respects the living image of his father. 
He had Napoleon’s delicately chiselled mouth, bold aquiline 
nose, and resolute eyes. But Léon was a dandy, an idler, 
an inveterate gambler—what in modern slang would be called 
a hopeless rotter. His heritage was disastrous to him. The 
activity, the verve, the energy, inherited from his father (for 
the young count, idler though he was, had all of these qualities), 
his courage and resoluteness, were directed by him into the 
wrong channels. Being the son of a great man, he believed 
himself entitled to play a leading part in the world without 
having done anything to deserve this exceptional position. 
Brought up in luxury, spoiled and admired from early child- 
hood, all that was best in him had been corrupted before he 
reached man’s estate. He did not know the value of money. 
It was nothing to him so long as he could lavish it freely ; 
and it always slipped through his fingers. In one night’s 
gaming he got rid of frs. 45,000 ; and another night his losses 
were frs. 16,000. His resources, though large, were quite 
inadequate for his dissipated life, which was chiefly spent 
behind the scenes at the theatre and in the boudoirs of light 
women. He was continually pestering the members of the 
imperial family with demands for money ; and in the actions 
he was perpetually bringing against all and sundry, and even 
against his own mother, he displayed a misguided genius. 
At length, in the year 1838, he found his way into the debtors’ 
prison at Clichy, where he spent two years. 

_ This unpleasant experience did not teach Léon to manage 
his affairs any better. As before, he spent much of his time 
in the company of women with the shadiest reputations ; and 
he was engaged in all kinds of dubious enterprises, so that 
he became well known to the Parisian police. In the year 
1840, when in London, he wished to pay a visit. to Prince 
Louis, afterwards Emperor Napoleon III., whom he addressed 
as cousin.” Since Louis Bonaparte refused to receive him, 
Léon sent his cousin a challenge. The duel was to be with 
pistols, at Wimbledon, but the English police put a stop to 
it, Completely ruined both monetarily and morally, after his 
return to France he brought an action against his mother 
Countess Luxburg, who was in easy Circumstances, and success 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
COUNTESS MARIE WALEWShA 


Wuo speaks the name of this young Polish noblenoman 
without compassion, when it 1s coupled with that of Napoleon ? 
Even to day Countess Walewska 13 looked upon as a sacnfice 
to the Mmotaur, who 1s supposed to have ruthlessly seized 
his prey, and to have enforced his will upon her notwith 
standing her desperate resistance and despite all her tears 
Madame de Remusats memoirs are chiefly responsible for 
the widely diffused opinion, since she was the first to spread 
the story that Napoleon had made Murat bring him this 
mustress chosen from among the Polish noblewomen, and that 
he had unceremomtously invited her to share Ins supper and 
his bed ‘This 1s erther calumny or Iegend—~no matter 
which 

Close investigation shaws that the Emperors acquaintance- 
ship with the young woman (the only one besides Josephine 
for whom he had a lasting passton) wes formed, if not in 2 
perfectly sdeal manner, at any rate in 2 much less brutal way 
than Madame de Remusat would have us believe Napoleon's 
feeling for Walewsha was one of a kind which he had not 
expensenced for any woman before her, and never experienced 
for any woman after her For the first me he met a woman 
who felt just as he did who unselfishly reciprocated his 
tenderness, who was wholly devoted to lum and hyed for hima 
alone ‘This passton, this love, which knew neither bounds 
nor obstacles, was no doubt to a Isrge extent brought to a 
close by the Emperor s marnage to Mane Louise, but it was 
not wholly terminated even by this 

We should, of course, be wrong to surround the beginnings 
of the hatgon with a halo of sentimentality Enthusastic 
sensibilities were foreign to Napoleon's temperament He 
looked on 2 woman, she pleased him, he wanted to possess 
her His first feeling was sensual Hf, an the woman he had 
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chosen, he subsequently discovered spiritual qualities which 
were ‘congenial to him, then his own heart responded. But 
the first thing he wanted was to possess the woman’s body. 
The ideal elements of Jove, its sentimental aspects such as 
the northerner wants to find even in the most trivial amourette, 
were in the early stages thrust aside by Napoleon, through 
whose veins flowed the hot blood of his Corsican ancestors. 
Often enough, such ideal elements never entered into the case 
at all. Idealized love was known to Napoleon only in youth, 
when he was still a reader of Rousseau’s romances, when his 
knowledge of women was still purely platonic, and when for 
the first time he really loved. Even then, his sentiments were 
intimately connected with a passionate sensuality. 

As he grew older, in this man in whose nature such striking 
contrasts were intermingled, the crudely sexual advanced more ’ 
and more into the foreground. We have good reason to_ 
suppose that outward circumstances, the peculiar position he 
came to occupy, must have contributed to the predominance 
of the sensual in his affections. The most beautiful women 
were ready to throw themselves into the arms of the ruler 
whose fame and power extended over half the world. He 
took them when they offered themselves. Were they looking 
in him for the soul ? 

Now let us go back to those days of the Polish campaign. 
Napoleon was at the climax of his power. He was doing 
everything he cduld to stimulate the fighting spirit of the 
Poles ; was giving them banquets, balls, and concerts ; was 
making them far-reaching promises; and was arousing in 
them the most delightful hopes that the independence of their 
country would be restored. They naturally regarded him 
if not as a god at least as a demigod! It seemed to them 
that providence had sent to them for the sole nurpose 
of restoring the ancient * gland, In th his 
marshals and generals y t wonderful aa % 
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last kings Any one who knows the Poles, knows how 
passtonate 1s their craving to be an independent nation ! 

Loud, therefore, was the rejorcing and intense the pleasure, 
when Napoleon, m the year 1807, set up hus headquarters 
im the palace at Warsaw His officers and men took the 
hearts of the Polish beauties by storm Was he, ther general, 
their emperor, to be the only man shut out from such triumphs, 
which, though not miltary, were none the less glorious? 
* All these Polish women are French women,” he had written 
to Josephine from Posen on December 2nd It was natural 
that the pure-blooded Polish women in Warsaw should make 
a still greater impression on him None the less he had to 
use all his talents as a conqueror to win the heart of a young 
Pohsh woman who was proud, unspoiled, and not really 
antagonistic to him 

The first trme Napoleon set eyes on Countess Walewska 
was at a dance given by the town of Warsaw, given in the 
Emperor's honour She was eighteen years old, a blonde, 
and delicately beautiful Her gentle blue eyes remmnded 
fim of those days in Egypt when he had met his first 
mustress, who was likewise fair-haired, young, and blooming 
But this Polish beauty was a nobler flower than Bellilote, the 
cook’s daughter! The Countess belonged to the old but 
ampoverished family of Laczinski She was married to a 
wealthy septuagenarian, Count Anastasius Colonna-Walewicz~ 
Walewski, famous for the strictness of his principles and for 
the cold aridity of his disposition Marte Laczinska was his 
third wife, and nearly ten years younger than hts youngest 
grandchild From their estate of Walewicz, where she hved 
with her husband in strict retirement, they had come to 
Warsaw in order to admire the hero into whose hands the 
Poles wished to entrust their destinies 

This young and lovely countess, who barely seemed a grown 
woman, was extraordinarily charming She could laugh most 
winningly, her violet eyes were gentle and mnocent, her 
flower-hhe face conveyed an impression of tender melancholy 
which made her all the more attractive Her slight but well- 
shaped figure was clad in white satin covered with white tulle, 
and her golden hair was simply adorned by a garland of 
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flowers. Among the begemmed ladies in the gathering, she 
seemed modesty personified. 

‘None the Jess Napoleon did not fail to notice: Marie 
Walewska’s beauty. She appeared to him the acme of grace 
and gentleness, and the desire grew in him to make this 
delicate blossom his own. It never occurred to him that he 
would encounter any difficulties. No woman had ever 
opposed his wishes, the Emperor’s wishes. He knew that 
the Polish women more than others admired him, and that 
they regarded him as the man destined to restore the kingdom 
of Poland. 

When Talleyrand declaimed the magical word “ The 
Emperor!” in order to announce Napoleon’s entrance into 
the ball-room, the faces of the pretty Polish women there 
assembled became lively with expectation. ‘The doors were 
flung open, and the Emperor of the French stood before the 
representatives of the Polish nobility. For a minute his eagle 
eye roamed over the brilliant company, and then he began 
his round. j 

In many of the women present there now flamed up 
enthusiastic admiration for the man in whose power it was 
to make the Polish nation happy once more. Countess Anna 
Potocka, née Countess Tyszkiewicz, thus describes the feelings 
with which she first looked upon Napoleon: “ It would be 
difficult to understand how powerful an impression he aroused. 
For my own part, I was, as it were, stupefied, filled with a 
dumb surprise such as that which may be experienced at sight 
of a miracle. It seemed to me as if there were a halo round 
his head. My only thought, as soon as I could think, as soon 
as I had recovered from my first astonishment, was that such 
a being must be immortal, that it was impossible for so mighty 
a spirit, so great a genius, ever to cease to be! In my inner- 
most self I ascribed to him a twofold immortality.” When 
Napoleon spoke to her, she was so much confused that she 
did not remember a word he had said to her. But she never 
forgot his smile. ‘“ This smile, one that was peculiar to him 
when he spoke to a woman, took from his face all the severity 
which his penetrating glance usually gave to it.” ‘ 

What was going on in Countess Potocka’s inmost self was 
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reflected in the hearts of many of the Polish fadies, Not a 
few of them, no doubt, would have been ready, hke Monna 
Vanna, to give themselves to the commander who held the 
fate of their country in his hands. But in this case the 
commander was not the enemy, and he inspired admiration 
instead of terror. 

Maybe Napoleon, when his eyes lighted on Countess 
Walewska, thought, ke Uriel Acosta, that “in a woman, 
admiration and love are one.” Certainly he knew that she 
was one of the most ardent among Polish patriots ; he knew 
that she admired his genius, his fame, and his greatness ; 
and he knew that she was wedded to an old man. He did 
not think she could be happy in her marriage ; the melancholy 
written on her charming face confirmed him in his opinion 
and increased his passion 

This first evening, Napoleon said only a word or two to 
Marie Walewska, although he danced a contra-dance with 
her. After his usual manner, he ashed her name, her family 
name, who her husband was, and so on; concluding with 
an observation concerning her dress. He said that white 
tulle did not look well on white satin. Marie answered his 


questions with inimitable grace, but with natural shyness, 
Wh 2 te 2A Pe yroeoe . ei oe 


about politics and affairs, his thoughts continually turned to 
her. He saw none but her, he heard nothing but her gentle 
voice, her foreign French, and her discreet and tuneful 
laughter. 

Next morning Napoleon was strangely excited His valet 
had great difficulty i dressing him, for the Emperor would 
not stand or sit quiet for a moment. He strode up and down 
the toom, went to the table and fluttered his newspapers 
inattentively, moved now here and now there mthout knowing 
what he was doing. At length he could no longer endure 
his uncertainty, After breakfast he ordered the faithful Duroc 
to bear his homage to the Countess and to lay his wishes at 
her feet. “I had eyes only for you, and longed to be 
with you alone,” he wrote to her. “Send me an answer 
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quickly, in order that the fire which is consuming me may be 
appeased. N.” 

So explicit a declaration was naturally alarming to the 
young woman, who was not used to love-avowals of this kind. 
Her modesty was deeply wounded. Consequently, the grand 
marshal of the palace secured anything but a civil reception, 
and, to his great astonishment, he had to return without having 
been able to settle matters. This was his first experience of 
the kind. Never before had any woman to whom the Emperor 
had thrown the handkerchief refused to comply with the great 
man’s wishes. But this little Polish lady was of a very 
different kind from Napoleon’s previous acquaintances among 
the fair sex—as remote from them as sky from earth. At 
a later date, speaking of her, Napoleon said to his brother 
Lucien: “ She was a charming woman, an angel. There can 
be no doubt that her soul was as lovely as her face.” 

Notwithstanding the rebuff, he did not abandon hope. 
Although never since he became Emperor had he written any 
love letters, he now sent to Countess Walewska an epistle 
which was not, indeed, filled with all the tenderness of his 
former love letters to Josephine, but was still worthy of an 
Emperor, a Napoleon. 

“Have I displeased you? I hoped the opposite. Or has 
your first feeling vanished? My passion grows. You rob 
me of my rest. Vouchsafe a little joy, a little happiness, to 
the poor heart that would fain worship you! Is it so hard 
to give me an answer? You now owe me two.” 

This letter, likewise, remained unanswered, though not 
unread. Not until he sent a third letter did he attain his 
end. Napoleon begged, besought, the favour of this young 
woman ; and at length he let fall the magic word ‘“ country.” 
“There are moments when high position is a heavy burden. 
That is borne in on me at this moment. How can a loving 
heart which would fain throw itself at your feet, but is 
restrained from accomplishing its dearest wishes by a lofty 
wall of circumstances, find peace? If only you would! .. . 
None but you can overcome the obstacles which separate us. 
My friend Duroc will do what he can to make it easy for you. 
Oh, come, come! All your wishes shall be fulfilled! Your 
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country wall be even dearer to me, if you have compassiot 
on my heart N"” 

There st was, plainly written! He would do anything for 
her country! Asif in a dream, Mane Walewska hstened tc 
the counsels of her fnends and acquaintances They a} 
advised her not to repel the advances of the Emperor of the 
Trench, but to seize the chance of doing good to her country 
They reminded her of Madame de Vauban, beloved of Prince 
Josef Ponsatowski, who at the court of Louts AVI had studied 
the Jove making of princes Among her sdsisers was the 
ardent patriot Madame Abramowiez, and there wes her own 
brother, Count Lacznsks One and all urged her to take thi 
step for the sake of her country Madame Abramowiez read 
sloud to her a letter sent by the mest noted Posh noblemer 
and patriots Among other things, these worthis wrote 
“Da you think that Esther gave herself to Ahasuerus for love's 
sake? Dad she not shudder when he looked at her? Did 
she not fall into a swoon? Does not this prove that on her 
side affectton had no part in theunton? She sacrificed hersell 
to sase her nation, and win fame 2s its saviour!" 

At length, therefore, the Countess made up her mind tc 
comply with the wishes of the man of nught She went! 
Two conflicting sentuments were at war within her breast 
One of these was lose of country, which sad“ You must 
make the sacrifice} It ss your duty to the oppressed Polish 
nation! Upon you st depends that Poland shall agun be 
great and independent!” In the opposite sense spoke het 
piety, her religious principles, which forbade her to commst 
adultery, even though she was unhappy in her marnage But 
she had no dishke of Napoleon He wes a hero whom she 
admired , and what we admire, se do not loathe Had she 
been free, st 15 hhely enough that she would have made les: 
resistance But she was not free She had a son who 
she loved, a husband, and 2 family She had never giver 
any of them cause to compian of her moral conduct To 
her uomenly delicacy, morover, it was repugnant that she 
should surrender without a struggle To overcome alll these 
difficulties caused Mane Walewsha many painful hours At 
length patriotism got the upper hand, and she promised to go 
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Napoleon awaited her with intense excitement. But even 
now, he was not to win the game so easily. Marie arrived 
between ten and eleven in the evening, in a terribly over- 
wrought state. She wept bitterly on account of the step she 
was about to take. Duroc, who brought her in a closed 
carriage, had almost to carry her up the stairs, for her knees 
were trembling violently. When at length she stood in the 
Emperor’s room, face to face with Napoleon ; when he looked 
at her with that penetrating glance which seemed to command, 
and yet was now so soft and gentle—although Madame 
Walewska did not swoon like Esther, she continued to weep 
bitterly. He led her to a chair, and let her cry her heart 
out, How, at such a moment, could he have been brutal 
towards her? What did he feel for her but sympathy? 
Before him was a woman who seemed to him almost chaste. 
Marie was so very different from Eléonore Dénuelle, from 
Madame Duchatel, from Giuseppina Grassini, and many 
another woman he had known. He sought and found the 
tone which would enable him to win Marie Walewska’s 
confidence. He realized that Jupiter’s smile was out of place 
when a woman was shedding tears. He consoled her, asked 
her to tell him the story of her marriage, and thus the hours 
passed away while the two exchanged assurances and pro- 
testations. Amid her tears, the Countess again and again 
insisted that she had only come to the Emperor in the firm 
conviction that he would fulfil his pledge to restore the 
freedom of Poland. When she left him towards two in the 
morning, she was still weeping. 

Napoleon had not been repelled by her tears and Jamenta- 
tions. He seems really to have felt profound sympathy for 
this young woman, and he now desired to win, not her body 
merely, but also her mind. When she went away, he made 
her promise that this visit should not be the last. Early next 
morning he sent her a letter, accompanied by flowers and 
costly trinkets. His words conveyed all his love and all his 
passion : 

“ Marie, sweet Marie, my first thought is yours. My first 
wish is to see you again. You will come again, won’t you? 
You promised. If you do not come, the eagle will fly to you. 
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I shall see you at dinner I pledge you my word Please 
wear the nosegay that I send, it will be a secret messenger 
of our fechings amid the crowd , thus we shall under- 
stand one another If I lay my hand on my heart, you will 
now that it 1s wholly yours, for answer, press Jour flowers 
to your bosom Love me, my charming Mane, do not take 
your hand away from the flowers!” 

He wrote with all the passion of a youth of twenty This 
man of many campaigns and many battles, this war-worn 
soldier, had not forgotten the eternally new language of love, 
nor the symbolism used by lovers Mane received the letter, 
but would not accept the diamonds Even the flowers did 
not find favour in her eyes She appeared at the dinner that 
evening without weanng “the secret messenger” of the 
Ymperor’s feelings What had really made an impression on 
her were his losing words Three days later she visited him 
again This tyme she did not weep Her eyes certainly bore 
the traces of recent tears, but they were dried now, though 
an indescribable melancholy marked her gentle face Yet 
her resistance was at an end, as soon as she was alone with 
Napoleon 

Marie Walewsha stayed with the Emperor until early in 
the morning She was conquered! She had been conquered 
by his promise that he would re establish the Kingdom of 
Polend, conquered by his winning and considerate ways, 
and by his honest affection for her Thenceforward her 
Nocturnal visits to him were frequent, and were continued 
woul the Russians called her lover into the field But Napoleon 
Was not content with her spending almost every evening in 
his company In addition she must be present at every dance, 
every concert, and every other festivity which he honoured 
with his presence He needed to see her continually He 
spoke to her on these occasions in the language of the eyes 
and the heart, which she now understood perfectly, and in 
which she answered him It was always the same words that 
he wished to say to Mane Every glance and every gesture 
meant “TI love you | think only of you, and am never 
Weary of telling you so |” 


In Mainz, meanwhile, Josephine was impatiently awaiting 
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her husbend’s leave to visit Warsaw. He ured skilful phrases 
to mask his refucel, telling her how bed the reads were, how 
inhospitable the seen, how many other dragreeables che 
would encounter. Vesides, he did not ctev much longer in 
Warsaw. The murderous battle of Exley, in which ov many 
thousands met their deeths without any decisive iceue, wes 
Aue at hand. When it wes over Mepoleon removed his 
headquarters to Osterode. 

Amid the masses of Willed and wounded, amid the boundless 
cuffering by which he was currounded, his thoughts tumed 
to love, to Marie, to her flower-like beauty. As he at one 
time hed wanted Josephine, so now he vented this nov 
belovéd to be neer hira even when the bwilets were fying 
round his head. But Osterode, which had been devastated 
by the war, was little fitted for the reception of his mistress. 
Napoleon wea delighted, therefcre, when, in the beginning 
of April, he wes able to establich his headquarters 2t the 
eplendid castle of Finckenstein in West Priseiz. It belonged 
to Burgrave Friedrich Alexander zu Dohna-Schlobitten, who 
waz then -xith the King of Prussia et Memel? Jn this 
Juxuricusly furnizhed castle, the Exmperor of the French 
occupied the co-called reval room, which he believed toa be 
the one where Frederick the Great had once teken up his 
quarters. A man very censitive to cold, Mzpolean wes greatly 
pleased that there were so many firepleces and staves in the 
four rooms he wed. Writing w Josephine on April 2, 1227, 
he said: “ YT have established my headquerters in 2 very fine 
astle, something like Bessitres’. I heave a greet meny fire- 
places, which is very plezant, for J do like to see 2 fire when 
T get up at night.” A few daze later, on the 6th, he wrote: 
“Iam in a fine ceztle, where there are a great many fireplaces. 
That is very plecant. The weather is extremely eld here, 
and everything is frozen.” In letters to others, 25 to Talleyrand 
and Carmbacktrés, he expressed himeelf as delighted with thes 
comfortable quarters. 

tut Napoleon did nut stay long clone at Finckenstsin. In 
the end of April or the beginning of May, Countess Walewsha 


Q 


7 FincemYin now belongs to Burgrave end Count Georg zu Dokra- 
Finckenstsin. 
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came there by night, accompanted by her brother, and taking 
the greatest precautions to avoid publicity She stayed with 
Napoleon for three weeks, and the two were as much :n love 
with one another as ever ~The Emperor's bedroom contained 
a huge four-poster, with heavy curtains of wine coloured 
damask and white silk? Hard by his own room, he had an 
apartment with a dressing room arranged for Marie, and she 
never [eft these quarters by daylight When she wanted 
fresh air, she took her walks abroad under cover of night 
None of the servants at Finckenstem, none of the dwellers 
in the village, and none of the Emperor’s suite, ever saw the 
Countess Even Berthter caught sight of her once only, by 
chance, when she left Napoleon’s room after breakfasting 
with him The lovers took all therr meals together, this being 
a privilege which Josephine had never enjoyed At table 
they were served only by Constant, who sings the young 
womans praises, describing her as of a charming and unselfish 
disposition She seemed deeply in love with the Emperor, 
and at a later date she once said to the faithful valet‘ All 
my thoughts come from him and go back to him He 1s my 
all, my future, and my life!” 

Napoleon found great happiness in this love Marie’s 
modesty, her gentleness, and her amiability, won more and 
more influence over him day by day She was the woman 
of whom he had always dreamed, the gentle companton whose 
only wish it was to make his private life as happy as possible 
Dunng the long hours in which her lover was otherwise 
engaged, she stayed alone in her room doing needlework or 
reading From time to time she would peep from behind the 
curtams into the courtyard where the Emperor was reviewing 
his guards Then her heart was filled with pride that she 
belonged to this man among men, this man upon whom all 
those weatherbeaten faces beamed, the man to whom they all 
shouted “ Vive 'Empereur!” when the ‘ little corporal” 
strode sn front of their ranks 

The reason why Mane Walewska’s visit to Finckenstezn 
was wrapped in so much secrecy was that Josephine was not 


ae never alept in this huge bed, but had his camp bed set up 
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installed a nest for her in the Rue de fa Victoite, No. 48; 
and he often visited her there. Duroc, the grand marshal of 
the palace, arranged matters in this case, just as he had done 
in the case of Elgonore. 

In Paris, Marie led a retired hfe, as in Warsaw and in 
Tinckenstein. She wzs not to be scen at dances, in theatres, 
or in concert halts. She never left her house except to visit 
the private apartments in the Tuileries. This was usually 
after nightfall, A great many of those about the court were 
quite unaware, at this time, that the Emperor had a new 
mistress in Paris, None the less, a box was always reserved 
for Countess Walensha in the opera and in the theatres. 
None the less, day after day, Dr. Corvisart, Napoleon's body 
physicisn, reported to the Emperor as to the state of Maric’s 
health, Duroc was commusstoned to look after her welfare, 
to fulfil all her wishes, and to see that she lacked nothing. 
But Marie did not try to turn her position to nccount. Out 
of regard for Josephine, she wes careful that her haison with 
the Emperor should attract no attentton~a dyfficult matter 
to ensure at a court where gossip was rife. But her hfe was 
so simple and unpretentious that 1t did not arouse any one's 
interest. It belonged wholly to her lover, to whom she was 
faithful and devated She was no pleasure-seeker ; and Pans, 
the city of pleasure, did not teach her new ways, It was only 
in her dress that the Countess permtted herself a hitle fuxury. 
This is shown by her bills at the famous Leroy's They are 
quite ss large as even Josephine's Napoleon hked a woman 
to adorn herself for him; znd to Mane Waleska, Napoiean’s 
wishes were law. 

Her husband no longer made any clams on her She and 
Count Walewshi had seperated when the hasson with Napolcon 
began, and mistters scem to have been arranged in friendly 
fashion, for the Welewshi family remained on excellent terms 
with the young wie. Her husband's sisters, Princess 
Jablonowsha and Princess Birginska, were her constant com- 

enions in Pans, But she had no need of chaperones, for 
her character was sufficient guarantee that she would run no 
danger of succumbing to the temptations of the City of Light. 

(When the war with Austra broke out, the Countess followed 
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her lover to Schénbrunn. The victor of Eggmiihl and . 
Ebelsberg had entered Vienna; the fate of the house of 
Habsburg was in his hands. The battle of Wagram decided 
that fate. Hardly was the thunder of the guns stilled, hardly 
had the smoke lifted from the battlefield, when his thoughts 
turned to Marie. She joined him in the middle of July. 
Her secret bower had long since been made ready. In one 
of the suburbs of Vienna, not far from Schénbrunn, he had 
rented a house for her, and there, when she at length arrived, 
a closed carriage was waiting every evening to drive the 
Countess to the castle. Constant always accompanied her 
on these occasions. The trusty servant led his master’s 
belovéd through a private door into the very rooms in the 
castle where Napoleon’s own son was in later years to spend 
his brief youth, dreaming of the deeds and the fame of his 
father—and in the end to die there prematurely. 

The roads round Schénbrunn were ill-made and rough.” 
Constant can hardly find words to describe how anxious 
Napoleon was about Marie’s safety. ‘‘ Do take care, Constant,” 
the Emperor would say every night when the valet set out ; 
“do take care that you don’t have an upset. Are you sure 
that the coachman is a good driver? Is the carriage all 
right?” One night there actually was an upset. But 
Countess Marie was not hurt, for Constant’s body broke her 
fall, and she was uninjured when she reached her lover's 
rooms. Napoleon overwhelmed her with kisses and tender- 
ness, as if she had been saved from some terrible danger. 
The cup of his happiness at Schénbrunn was filled when 
Marie told him that she expected to become a mother. 
Thenceforward he lavished love and attention on her, cared 
for her even more passionately than before. 

In the middle of October, the hour of parting struck. When 
peace had been signed, Napoleon went back to Paris, and 
Marie set out for Poland. In the castle of Walewicz on 
May 4, 1810, she gave birth to the Emperor’s son, who received 
the names of Florian Alexandre Joseph. Everyone knows that 
this son was a contrast to his half-brother Léon, and played 
an important part in the days of the Second Empire.t 


* He died in Strasburg on September 28, 1868, having been Minister 
for Foreign Affairs Under Nenolne tit, i aha a : 
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A few months after the childs birth Mane Walewsha 
hastened back to Pans to be near her lover once more But 
dumng her absence there had been great changes in the 
imperial city A new empress a young woman, now shared 
Napoleons throne and w2s about to give the country the 
Jong desired herr Mare Louuse filled the Emperor's thoughts 
He had hitle attention Ieft to spare for hus mistress She 
brought him his son, the child of the conqueror of Wagram ! 
Napoleon Jussed the boy as tenderly 2s of old he had kissed 
the mother, and did not hesitate to appoint him an ‘ impernal 
count But Walewskas wsits to the Tuileries were not 
renewed The Austnan archduchess hed made her entry 
there and Napoleon regarded it as a s2cred duty to remain 
faithful to this chaste wife of his the mother of his legitzmate 
son the founder of his dynasty Marie Wa'ewska, therefore, 
Ike Josephine, had to content herself with the fnendstup of 
the man whom she continued to [ove In the days of thetr 
greatest happiness she had given hum 2 narrow gold nng, m 
which was engraved the posy When jot cease to Ieve me, 
do not forget that I love you! 
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properties bringing in an annual income of about frs. 170,000. 
The usufruct of this majorat was assigned to the mother 
during the boy’s minority, without any stipulation that she 
was to account for her expenditure. At the age of twenty-one, 
the young man was to enter into full possession of the majorat, 
and thenceforward was to pay his mother an annual income ~ 
of frs. 50,000. Thus did the Emperor provide simultaneously 
for the future of his son and for that of his belovéd. 

At the beginning of the war with Russia, Marie went to 
Warsaw, ostensibly to settle some family affairs, but really in 
the hope that she would be summoned to the military head- 
quarters. Her expectations were disappointed. Even when 
away from Marie Louise, Napoleon remained true to his , 
principles. As if in compensation for this, the imperial envoy 
in Warsaw, Abbé de Pradt, was told to show Countess Walewska 
such attention as would have been proper for a legitimate 
princess or an official favourite. But to be singled out in 
this way was not agreeable to Madame Walewska, whose 
delicacy was wounded by the display. She hastened, there- 
fore, to quit Warsaw. 

Napoleon was grateful to her for her good taste. On his 
retreat from Russia he was inclined, for a moment, to visit 
her at Walewicz, where she was dreaming of the happy days 
of her love for the Emperor. When he was passing through 
the village of Lowicz in the district of Rawa, he proposed to 
make a detour for this purpose. Caulaincourt, his companion 
on the flight, had to use his utmost powers of persuasion to 
prevent the Emperor’s taking so dangerous a step—dangerous 
because the whole neighbourhood was swarming with Cossacks. 
Napoleon did not abandon his design until Caulaincourt 
pointed out that Marie Louise would take it very much amiss 
if she came to hear of it. 

Marie Walewska remained a true friend to Napoleon. Like 
a good angel, she would fain have been near him in all his 
misfortunes. To the last, she was an unpretentious and 
unselfish woman who continued to love her friend in his fall, 
when nothing of his greatness remained but the memory of 
it. When his star paled, when all forsook him, she was still 
neat him. For her he remained the man whom she loved, 
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to whom she had given everything, to whom she had conse- 
crated her whole life, and who perhaps needed her in this 
dark hour In April 1814, she spent the whole might in his 
ante-room, hop:ng that he would summon her, that he might 
find consolation in her arms But Napoleon was in one of 
those crises in which, weary of Ife, he felt apathetic to all 
around him He was lying sleepless on his bed, plunged in 
melancholy, and gave no thought to the woman who was 
waiting close at hand for a farewell glance At length, when 
the grey dawn of April 13th came, Marie took her departure 
without having seen her lover agun 

Soon afterwards, the Emperor remembered that Mare had 
come tosee him He sent for her, but :t was too late When 
he was told that she had left Fontainebleau sorrowful, he 
was extremely distressed that he had not seen her “She 
must have felt humulated, poor woman,” he said to 
Constant ‘Tell her when you sce her how sorry I am 
But I had so many things here!" He laid his hand on his 
forchead 

Since she had not been able to say farewell to him face to 
face, she wrote to him On the fifteenth, her letter reached 
the Emperor, and he answered her on the sixteenth 2s 
follows 

“Mare, I have recesved your letter of the fifteenth The 
feelings which animate you touch me profoundly They are 
worthy of your Jovely soul and the goodness of your heart 
When you have settled your affairs, and when you go to the 
spas of Lucca or Pisa, it will give me the greatest pleasure to 
see you and your son again, since my feelings towards him 
remain unalterable Keep well, do not distress yourself 
Think affectionately of me Do not doubt me N” 

Did she doubt his affection? No, for, when in Elba he 
was vainly expecting his lawful wife, it was Mare Walewska, 
and not Marre Louse, who brought bim consolation for a 
time She came there one day with her son, designing to 
gladden the heart of the banished Emperor, to help him bear 
his lot, and to talk with him of his past happiness and fame 
and glory She was ready to share his eule But Napoleon 
would not hear of this, for he was afraid of affronting Marte 
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Louise’s delicacy. Above all, he hoped for the coming of 
his wife. 

On September 1, 1814, from the hill of Pomonte he watched 
the sea attentively through a telescope. At length a Neapolitan 
boat appeared in the offing. Returning to the Hermitage, he 
gave orders that a carriage with four horses, and three saddle 
horses, should be sent to wait at Porto Ferrajo. Towards ten 
in the evening, the Neapolitan ship arrived, and the expected 
passengers, three ladies and a little boy, Janded. Bertrand 
received them with all possible respect. The ladies were 
Countess Walewska, her sister, andacompanion, Thelittle boy 
was Alexandre. wo of the ladies and the child got into the 
carriage, the third of the women mounted a horse, and then 
they all set out towards Marciana, where Napoleon had taken 
refuge from the heat among the cool chestnut groves. On 
the way, the travellers met the Emperor, who was riding a 
white horse and was attended by a train of Jancers and 
Mamelukes, Dismounting, he got into the carriage beside 
the blonde lady, and gave orders to drive on. But in the 
neighbourhood of the Gulf of Procchia, where the roads were 
very bad, they all had to get out of the carriage and mount 
the saddle-horses, Napoleon conducted his guests to a tent 
which had heen erected among the chestnut groves, not far 
from the Jiermitage, since the accommodation in the house 
was scanty. 

The blonde lady immediately sought seclusion in one of 
the tents, and did not Jeave its shelter until the time came 
for her departure from the island. The Emperor only emerged 
from this tent now and then, to issue orders. But the little 
boy, who was wearing the Polish national costume, sometimes 
walked in the open under the chestnut-trees with one of the 
gentlemen of the suite. Then the guests sailed away from 
Porto Longone under cover of night, departing as secretly as 
they had come. 

Although there was a south-weSterly gale blowing, the 
Countess had insisted on leaving, The Emperor was extremely 
anxious about her. When he saw that the wind was still 


_ 1 The Emperor Napoleon paid Countess Walewska the cost of her 
journcy, to the amount of frs. 61,000. 
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rising, he sent hus orderly Peréz to prevent Madame 
Walewska from runming the hazard of the elements, but 
Péréz was too late—the Neapolitan vessel had already 
weighed anchor For the whole day that followed, Napoleon 
was ina state of the greatest possible anxiety, and hus fears 
were not quieted unt) he heard that Countess Mane had 
reached harbour in safety 

The Cibanese, who knew nothing of the existence of 
Countess Welewska, were convinced that these mysterious 
guests of their Emperor must hase been Marie Louse and 
the King of Rome The opinion wes confirmed by the fact 
that, shortly before the yistt just described, rumours had been 
current on the island to the effect that the Empress had at 
length made up her mind to share the Emperor’s imprisonment 
Additional confirmation seemed to be that, shortly before, 
General Bertrand had purchased in Leghorn seven thousand 
coloured paper lanterns, which it was supposed were to be 
used for a festal reception of Marie Louse Since there had 
been no ceremonial reception of these guests, the rumour 
ran that the Empress and the King of Rome had come incognito 
to the island, and the officers of the guard wanted to send 
the Emperor an address, begging him to keep Mane Louse 
and his son on the island 

The worthy Elbanese were greatly mistaken! They were 
thinking much better things of Marie Louise than she deserved 
The fallen Emperor was not to enjoy the happiness of 
embracing his wife and child The visitor had been his 
beloyéd =Subsequently 1t was commonly said that Countess 
Walewska’s coming to Elba was an excuse for Marte Louise’s 
staying away Marie Louise was supposed to have taken 
offence, and to have been jealous of the sometime mustress 
of the husband she had forsaken, although Mane Walewska 
was now nothing more to him than a fnend During the 
Hundred Days, Mane Walewska once more found her way 
to the Emperor, while the other woman, the Empress, was 
stil absent Now the piace was free, now she no longer 
troubled to hide the ties that had once bound her to Napoleon 
But her appearance at the court was still mnconspicuous, 
although she was one of the best-dressed women who came 
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to the Elysée. Leroy found her one of his best customers. 
She wore dark gowns, black for the most part, for she was 
in mourning, her husband having died in the year 1814. 

But when destiny had once again torn her friend away, 
Marie Walewska at length felt freed from all obligations 
towards Napoleon. In April 1816, nearly a year after the 
second abdication, she was married in Liége to Count Philippe 
Antoine d’Ornano, a cousin of the Emperor, at one time a 
colonel in the guard. The lonely man in the distant island 
of St. Helena heard with sorrow the news of Marie’s wedding. 
She, too, had deserted him; had deserted him just like his 
wife, who, in the arms of Neipperg, was doing her best to 
forget the four years. of her marriage to the Emperor of the 
French ! 

Marie Walewska did not live long to enjoy her new happiness. 
She was confined in Liége in June 1817, and this confinement 
proved disastrous to her. She never fully recovered. Gathering 
the remnants of her strength, she travelled from Liége to Paris, 
but died there on December 10, 1817, in the house Napoleon 
had given her. Thus did the last of the women whom the 
great Emperor had truly loved, take the memories of his 
affection and tenderness down with her into an early grave. 
She was buried in Pére Lachaise. No memorial now marks 
the place where the woman whom Napoleon loved was laid 
to rest. Only in the registers of the great necropolis do we 


find, on yellowing pages, the name of Countess Marie 
Walewska. 
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There are others besides Goethe among her contemporaries, 
other noted personalities, who join with him in their admiration 
for this quiet and reserved princess. Herder once wrote to 
Lavater: ‘‘ She is all that you know, and a thousand times 
more: a tree of God in steadfastness and firmness of soul, 
and the most delicate flower of innocence and loyalty and 
friendship.” Schiller described her as a ‘‘ beautiful and noble 
figure’; and Count Leopold Stolberg spoke of her as “a 
princess of the rarest character, of a greatness of soul which 
would make any man remarkable.” But the finest of all 
tributes is that paid to her by a woman who fully understood 
Louise, namely Madame de Staél. “The Grand Duchess of 
Saxe-Weimar,” she wrote, “is the true exemplar of a woman 
predestined by nature for the highest rank. She is equally 
devoid of arrogance and weakness, and inspires both con- 
fidence and respect. She is animated with the heroic spirit 
of the old days of chivalry, without forfeiting the gentleness 
proper to her sex.” 

We can readily understand that such a woman was little 
suited to the high-spirited and passionate Charles Augustus, 
who, as Goethe bluntly tells us, “‘ was endowed with a daimonic 
nature.” For many, many years, therefore, this princely 
marriage was far from being a happy one. We can but re- 
echo the exclamation of the Swiss writer, Tobler, who was 
moved to say with astonishment, after noting the contrast 
between husband and wife, “ what a woman mated to what 
aman!” Not until they were both well on in years, was 
there achieved a fair spiritual balance between the couple. 
All the more worthy of commendation, therefore, was the 
behaviour of this misunderstood woman at her husband’s 
side during the years of difficulty and danger in which she 
had to suppress her own individuality, until at length a 
political event demanded the display of all her greatness of 
soul, when she showed herself worthy to stand by the side of 
the noblest feminine figures of antiquity. 

Louise had always been fond of taking part in political 
activities, although she did not obviously interfere in the 
affairs of government. But she discussed matters of State 
with Charles Augustus, who took no steps without having 
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first sought his wife's counsel It ts 3 very remarkable fact 
that these two despite their great differences in char-cter, 
Were usually of the same opinion tn political concems here 
can be no doubt that the Grand Duchess Louse was one of 
the mosing spirits in the political affairs of her country At 
the beginning of the year 1806, she was especially concerned 
about the unfortunate position of Prussia Wrrung to her 
brother, Prince Christian, she despamnngly exclasmed 

Prussia! What part has Prussia played 1 it now playing, 
and will at play in the future? In the end at will certainly 
rue the day, and prove the dupe” 

Louise was 2 woman who was able to get a clear insight 
into every situation, and could in case of need take wise 
action She was the daughter of Landgravine Caroline of 
Hesse Darmstadt,t the Great Landgravine,’ on whose 
tombstone Trederich the Great engraved the words ‘A 
woman by sex, a man by spit * But Louse was one of 
those who, despite oJ} ther menta} talents and al} thor mis 
af heart, never come to the front of the stage, she was, as 
Anebel said, ‘ 2 star which shines in the dark’ Among the 
brlhant feminine figures at the court of Wermar, and especially 
when compared with her able mother 19 Jaw Duchess Ameha 
she was always in the bachground Nor until she was on 
the threshold of old age were circumstances to drag her out 
of her retirement 

Thus happened in the days when the thunder of the guns 
at Jena had tertified all the population of Weimar in the 
days when the beautiful Queen of Prussta had taken refuge 
an the City of the Muses, but had had <oon to eave at because 
the French were at the gates Ie was then that the Grand 
Duchess of Wetnar shoued herself a true German pnincess 

For man} years, Charles Augustus had been in Prussian 
service, and in this war agunst Napoleon he had led the 
vanguard of the msin Prusssan army By having, bhe the 
Duke of Oldenburg, refused to yon the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and by having placed hes military forces at Prussia s 
disposal, he had aroused the wrath of the Emperor of the 


«The Grand Duchess Lou se of Stse We mar was horn in Detin on 
January 36 W957. Ther tatber was Landgrave Lou s of Heuse-Darmaudt 
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French. His own future and that of the principality he ruled 
were tottering. 

After the disastrous defeat of the Prussians at Jena, the 
inhabitants of Weimar had, therefore, good reason to tremble 
at the prospect of what lay before them. In the previous 
August, when the Confederation of the Rhine had been 
founded, the Grand Duchess had written to her brother: “I 
ought to be writing on black-edged paper, as a sign of our 
sorrow because of the tragical end of the Germanic constitu- 
tion; but this distress is deeply graven on my heart, and on 
yours too I am sure. Your political existence is safeguarded 
for the nonce; . . . but ours is extremely uncertain, and'our 
position is, in general, most critical. The French at our 
gates, or, to express the matter better, on the Saxon frontier, 
betoken no good to us. Still, we must not lose heart, even 
though we have every reason to fear.” 

Perhaps, when she wrote, Louise did not think that her 
gloomy anticipations were so soon to be fulfilled. The news 
that the conqueror’s entry was imminent ran through the 
streets of Weimar like wildfire. The court and the citizens 
were in a state of terrible agitation. Even after the skirmish 
at Saalfeld on October 10, 1806, several members of the grand 
ducal family had left Weimar. All who could, ran away. 
Duchess Amelia, the heir to the throne, and Princess Caroline, 
left the palace on October 14th, when the first thunder of 
the guns was heard from Jena. They hoped to find refuge 
in Cassel or in Brunswick. On the evening of the same day, 
the French soldiers entered Weimar, plundering wherever 
they could. 

Amid all these confusions, Grand Duchess Louise remained 
alone in the palace, without military protection. A small 
circle of faithful companions surrounded her, anxiously 
watching from the palace windows the scenes of terror in 
the streets, taking note of the brawls between the drunken 
soldiery and the citizens trying to defend their possessions. 
A fire broke out not far from the palace, burning down one 
side of a street. There was general scarcity, and food was 
difficult to procure. Even the Grand Duchess and her train 
were hard put to it for supplies, since all the stores in the 
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treated the offspring of the most ancient princely houses as 
his equals ! 

Her request was granted. Napoleon received Louise with 
reproaches and threats. “ How could your husband dare 
to make war against me?” was his first wrathful question. 
With quiet dignity, the Grand Duchess explained to him 
Charles Augustus’ situation. The Duke, she said, could not 
have acted otherwise. For twenty years he had been in the 
service of the King of Prussia; and in so critical a moment, 
in an hour of need and danger, he could not without dis- 
honour have left his chief in the lurch—especially when the 
latter was confronted with so powerful a foe as Napoleon. 

This subtle flattery, which was in no way degrading to the 
person who uttered it, had its due effect upon the Emperor 
of the French. She knew that even great men are seldom 
able to withstand such an influence! Napoleon’s anger was 
appeased by her dignified calm and nonchalance, and his 
mood grew milder. But he went on to ask; why, in that 
case, the Grand Duke had not entered the Austrian service 
instead of the Prussian. To this Louise replied that the 
younger branches of the house of Saxony had always followed 
the example of the Electors, and since the policy of Frederick 
Augustus of Saxony inclined towards Prussia, the Grand Duke 
had necessarily followed his lead. 

The Emperor seemed to be satisfied by these assurances. 
He allowed the Grand Duchess, without interruption, to 
describe the desperate condition of her unhappy country, 
and of the town which had been handed over to pillage. His 
respect for this lady, who was so steadfast amid all the dangers 
that threatened (so that even the thunder of the guns and 
the approach of enemy troops could not alarm her), seemed 
to grow from minute to minute. Her majesty of demeanour, 
her imperturbable calm, which were not troubled even for an 
instant, aroused a tacit admiration in Napoleon. When the 
Grand Duchess begged him to stop the pillaging of the city, 
he at once issued orders to this effect. Finally she even 
succeeded in extracting from him a pledge that he would 
pardon the Grand Duke and leave him his throne. But this 
was done upon conditions. Charles Augustus was to quit 
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the Prussian service within twenty-four hours, to come back 
to Weimar, and to withdraw his troops from the Prussran 
side! 

Naturally these conditions could not inspire much hope in 
the breast of Louise, for in so short a space of time it was 
impossible to comply with Napoleon’s wishes She did not 
even know where the Grand Duke was While she was still 
meditating about her own fate and those of her dear ones, 
the Emperor announced his intentton to pay her a return 
visit in the evening When the time came for this, he was 
sedulous to observe the details of court ceremomal, and 
presented all the members of his train to the Duchess, but 
this formal politeness did not prevent his making sarcastic 
observations upon her husband while he was conversing with 
her Without circumlocution, he spoke of political affairs, 
and once more found in the Grand Duchess an intelligent 
Istener and a crittcal observer In the end he thought fit 
to explain to her that it was not he who had called up the 
Spectre of war, for he had been forced into the war by circum- 
stances “Believe me, Madame,” he added, “there 1s a 
Providence who guides everything, I am no more than an 
instrument |” 

Mapoleon’s visit to the Grand Duchess was a fairly long 
one He was pleased that she was so valiant a defender of 
her country and her spouse, and that she never lost composure 
Her modest and yet firm behaviour had a great effect on 
him, though in general he had little fondness for “ strong- 
minded women” But in this case, prudence and modesty 
Were conjoined with a noble pride, a lofty feminine dignity, 
and inviolable courage—qualities which had given Louise the 
Strength to stand up agaist such a man as Napolcon, before 
whose mughty genius persons of the stronger sex were wont 
to tremble Had she been arrogant and provocative, she 
Would have made no headway with him 

When, at last, Napoleon had returned to his own apartments, 
he sad to General Rapp, his adjutant ‘‘ That 13 a woman 
who has not been fmghtened even by our two hundred 
cannon!” As for Louise, to herself her behaviour seemed 
Perfectly natural, for, when her friend Madame de Stadt 
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wrote her an extremely flattering letter about the matter, she 
rejoined: ‘“‘I have certainly passed through terrible days, 
days that were quite extraordinary, and have left an inex- 
tinguishable memory. But I neither might nor could avoid 
them; and since nothing was simpler or more natural than 
to stay where I was, I did the only thing that was possible 
to me in such circumstances. I am truly surprised that so 
much has been made of the matter.” 

Despite all that had happened, however, the Grand Duchess 
could not yet indulge in much hope for herself and her 
country. Writing to her brother Christian in the end of 
October 1806, she said: ‘‘ We have much to fear and little to 
hope ; I am terribly anxious about our future.’ Nevertheless, 
Napoleon had done everything to restore peace and order in 
Weimar. By October 16th, pillaging was at an end in the 
town, Next day the Emperor left Weimar, after granting 
three days’ respite for the return of Grand Duke Charles 
Augustus. But again and again Napoleon insisted that he 
did all this solely in order to please the Grand Duchess, and 
he took every opportunity of declaring how much he respected 
her. Despite his anger against the Grand Duke, who con- 
tinually put off appearing before the conqueror, Napoleon 
never forgot the dignified way in which Louise had received 
him in the palace of Weimar. Charles Augustus owed the 
preservation of his country to his wife, and to the able chan- 
cellor, Von Miiller. When on October 25, 1806, Friedrich 
von Miiller had an interview with Napoleon at Potsdam, the 
Emperor’s first question was: ‘“ You come from Weimar. 
What is the Grand Duchess doing?” Then, in a friendly 
tone, he added: “I am afraid we made a great deal of noise, 
and disturbed the Grand Duchess in her palace very much. 
I was extremely sorry, but in war-time we can’t very well 
avoid such things.” 

Miiller’s main purpose in coming to Berlin had been to 
hand the Emperor a letter from the Grand Duchess Louise 
in which she begged Napoleon for a further extension of time 
on behalf of the Grand Duke, whose whereabouts was still 
unknown. Napoleon accepted the letter with a good grace, 
and replied: ‘Your duchess has proved steadfast, and has 
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won my respect I know our sudden appearance in Weimar 
must have been extremely annoying to her War 13 hateful 
and barbarous But what could I do? I was forced into 
the war in spite of myself !’” 

This propitious audrence was followed by anxious days 
before the fate of Weimar and its ruling house was finally 
settled As late as November 3rd, Talleyrand had said to 
Muller ‘‘ The Emperor has been greatly incensed by the 
whole behaviour of the Grand Duke of Weimar since the 
outbreak of the present war, and especially by the Duke’s 
sending a contingent to the Prusstan army and by his taking 
over the command of this contingent himself The Emperor 
has found it very difficult to restrain himself from enforcing 
the natural and disastrous consequences as regards the further 
political existence of the Grand Duchy of Weimar If he 
has, none the less, held hus hand, this has simply been due to 
the great respect with which the steadfast and noble conduct 
of the Grand Duchess has inspired him * 

Napoleon was certainly very wrathful on account of the 
continued absence of the Grand Duke, and he could hardly 
be appeased even by a letter fram Charles Augustus to his 
wife, which the latter sent to the Emperor under cover of a 
musstve of her own Von Spiegel a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, had at length found the Grand Duke in Wolfenbuttel, 
and two days later the Duke had written to the Duchess 
When Muller, who was again the Duchess’ messenger, saw 
Napoleon in Berlin on November sth, the Emperor said to 
hum “Mr Counsellor, I am too old to build upon words , 
T can only be affected by deeds Does not your Duke know 
that I can easily depnye him of his duchy? He said this 
without more than a casual glance at the Duchess’ letter 

The meeting was one of the stormiest that Muller had with 
Napoleon, and all the chancellor s diplomatic adroitness was 
needed to assuage the wrath of the man of mht, and to turn 
affairs to a happy issue In taking leave of the messenger, 
Napoleon once more said emphatically But make st perfectly 
clear to your Duke that he owes his country and his political 
existence solely to the great respect, nay to the fnendship, 
I feel for hus consort, the Duchess , and also to the friendly 
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sentiments with which I am inspired towards her worthy sister, 
the Margravine.t ... These excellent sisters should be a 
model for all the princely houses of Europe. Everything 
that I may stili do for Weimar will be done solely out of 
regard for them.” The very same day he wrote as follows to 
Louise: ‘I have received several letters from you, and I 
share all your sorrow. I have done everything you ask, but 
I hope that what has happened will be a lesson to the Duke 
of Weimar. He has made war against me without cause ; 
he might have followed the example of the Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha, and might have imitated the Duke of Brunswick, who 
did not send any contingent, but whom I have none the less 
deprived of his States. Everything that I have done for the 
Duke has been done solely out of respect for you.” Charles 
Augustus’ interview with Napoleon, upon which everything 
depended, did not take place until July 18, 1807, when the 
Emperor was in Dresden. Neither party to the interview 
was pleased with the other. The Duke, in especial, was 
greatly disappointed with the conqueror’s personality, and said 
afterwards to one of his confidants: ‘‘ What a tremendous 
difference between Frederick the Great and this Emperor ! 
How far more imposing was the presence of Frederick! 
Nothing that he said to me inspired any admiration or con- 
fidence.” But although, in his turn, Charles Augustus made 
an unfavourable impression on Napoleon, the Emperor did 
not forget to ask cordially after the health of Grand Duchess 
Louise. He promised, moreover, that on his way back to 
France he would pay his respects to her in Weimar. ‘That 
meeting, which was greatly looked forward to as likely to 
have a favourable influence on the future of the country, 
never took place, for Napoleon reached Weimar very early in 
the day, and continued his journey without a halt. But the 
country had been saved!2 Louise had saved it, and had 
thereby won the hearts of all her subjects. It was as if a 


* Margravine Amelia of Baden had alsa won Napoleon’s respect by’ her 
energetic behaviour. Nevertheless, in October 1807, despite her best 
efforts, she was unable to secure any compensation for her son-in-law, 
Duke Frederick William of Brunswick, 
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veil had suddenly fallen from thei eyes, a veil that had 
clouded their vision for years Now for the first time they 
reakzed what a jewel they possessed in their Duchess For 
her part, this sudden growth of admiration aroused her 
wony Fully eighteen years later, she wrote to her brother 
Chnstian “‘ Before the battle of Jena, very few people had 
any great respect for me But when I had done what was 
perfectly simple and natural, my conduct had its due effect, 
and I was thereupon welcomed 2s 1f I had been a newcomer, 
although I had already lived here for eight and twenty years 
I assure you that before that date, no one saw me or 

greeted me when I appeared in public with my daughter in- 
Taw ou see I was not used to hear praise, nor did 
any one give me rezson to suppose that I was worthy of it!" 
The bitterness disclosed by these words wes the outcome of 
years of anxiety, which had ultimately become second nature 
to the Duchess 

Although in the year 1807 Napoleon had not been able to 
pay his respects to the Grand Duchess, a ycar later he had a 
chance of meeting the lady for whom he had conceived so 
much esteem In October 1808 he had arranged to meet the 
Tsar at Erfurt, where the two emperors might join in settling 
the destinies of the nations The town wes full of reigning 
princes , besides the two emperors four kings honoured the 
place with ther presence, and never before had the streets 
of Erfurt been graced by so distinguished 2n assembly Erfurt 
being close to Weimar, Napoleon seized the opportumty of 
showing his regard for Grand Duchess Louse Not only did 
he several times invite her to Erfurt, but at length, simply 
for her sake, he had his whole theatre, the Comedie Francaise, 
sent to Weimar, that Voltares La mort de Cesar could be 
played there before the Duchess 

It wes by no means agreeable to Louise to be singled out 
in this way, for, despite outward seeming, neither she nor her 
husband had really become inspired with cordial fechngs 
towards Napoleon True that in the year 1806 his personality 
had made a strong impression on the Duchess, but shortly 
before the Erfurt days she had wntten to her brother 
“Emperor Napoleon is expected at Erfurt on the twenty- 


October 6th, apoleon, aCCompanied by the Tsar (With who 
he had NOW struck UP a close friendship) and all the oth 
Princes of his train, paid her a visit in Weimar. On th 


While the two emperors Were closeted together, J Was there, 


attained its Climax, dig the glimmer of hope begin to shine 
in all hearts, Then came the genera] Struggle of the nations 
to throw off the Napoleonic yoke! 

It was then that Louise ‘of Weimar had again the bitter 
Xperience of Teceiving the Emperor of the French, Now 
id it j "8 Pardon for tyo of her 
subjects ang Servants, They had been arrested by the 

Tench Soldiers, been Suspected of ing treasonable 
sorrespondence, and were in danger of being sentenced to 
death.x When Passing through Weimar on April 28, 1813, 

© two we Von § el, the chamberlain, and Herr von Voight, 


x Te Von Pie - 8! 
Who had Upon them letters in Cipher addressed to Chancellor Friedrich 
von Miiller. 
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Napoleon had spent three hours with the Grand Duchess, 
and had been extremely cordial in his manner. As regards 
the Itberation of the prisoners, he had given a friendly ansacr, 
although Chancellor von Muller, two days carkier, had vainly 
done his utmost to soften the Cmperor’s heart in th's matter. 
Now Napoleon said to the Duchess “I 2m delighted to do 
something that will please you ” 

When Napoleon left Weimar, Charles Augustus cccom- 
panied him os far as Echardsberga The Emperor treated 
the Grand Duke graciously, although durng the before- 
mentioned interview with Muller he had spoken with extreme 
harshness about the Grand Duke “I know perfectly well,” 
Napoleon had said to Muller, “ that your Duke 1s my sworn 
enemy, and has never ceased to make common cause 
with all my enemtes Does he not keep Prussian offcers 
in his service and in his pay? Has he not continually 
been in correspondence with the Fmpress of Austra my 
mother-in-lan, who in Vienna is spinning puri nuus nets 
to enmesh me? Let him beware! It as not so easy to 
deccive me!” 

When he had so recently, used th» sert of lancuage it 1s 
certainly surprising that the personality «f Grand Duchess 
Louise sufficed to soften his heart That was, however the 
effect of his interview with her Before leaving Warner he 
ordered Marshal Berthier to set the two prisencrs tree wither t 
delay Then, having mounted his heese he r de thr uti 
the gate, mernly humming ‘ Vulbrock sen vi tt cuerre 
‘This was the last time that the Grand Duchess cf Wem r 
ever saw him After the disastr us deteat at Terma 
Napoleon took his way homeward by on ther ate 


His star was setting! Little more thin ye the 
Saxon campaign, he had to endure the he wicst bi thas 
life: he was forced to abdicate’ The cartur } a sillen 
upon the Napoleonic drams  Netwathstinache fe bt 


of the oppressor, Grand Duchess Toune wis creaty «te 
by this tragedy She had never behove i th Na, beat 
titan, would end his glorious career in such at hin U7) 
fate of the prisoner on Fiba seemed t> fer very un util 
for him, and she would have felt is hour ols f t 
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far more becoming. Besides, she was shrewd enough to 
foresee an epilogue, and to feel sure that the chained lion 
would one day break his fetters, and that Europe would have 
to struggle with him once more. The events of 1815 were 
to show that the Grand Duchess of Weimar was right. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
QUEEN LOUISE OF PRUSSIA 


“Even though postenty wil not white my name among 
those of celebrated women, nevertheless, when :t learns the 
sorrows of this time, it will know what I have hed to suffer, 
and will say, ‘ she endured much, and was steadfast amid her 
sorrows 1’"” 

That 1s what the Queen of Prussiz once wrote to Frau 
yon Berg The words were 2 sigh from a heavily Iaden heart, 
and an echo of all the suffering and all the humikation which 
Prussia had endured since the disastrous war of 1806-1807 
Louise was not destuned to see freedom dawn on Germany's 
honzon She was not fated to share in the ecstzsy of the 
national awakening in 1813, 1814, end 1815, which led to 
the final overthrow of the man of might whose iron fist had 
imposed 3ts heavy constraint upon Prussia as upon so many 
other countnes It was not for her to youn with the allies 
in celebrating the fall of Napoleon, that ‘hellish monster 
nis¢n out of the mire,” that “ unworthy and infamous assessin,” 
as Louise wrote from Memel to Fredench Willam Stull 
less was Louisé destined to ve on unts] German achteved 
that umty of which the days of 1813 to 1815 were the fore- 
runners But, with just anticipation, she had once said to 
Gentz, the Austrian statesman, that the only salvation for 
therr country was 1n a close union of all those who spoke the 
German tongue 

Yet this woman, though she was the very essence of nobtlity, 
beauty, and dignity, cannot be acquitted from having con- 
tributed to the oncoming of the war which was the cause 
of Prussia’s misfortunes She again and again mest em- 
phatically declared that she had taken no part nm pohties , 
and from her standpoint she spoke truth, for she was free 
from the ambition that affected so many women famous in 
history, Ieading them to devote their whole enermes to an 
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attempt to get the reins of government into their hands, that 
they might take advantage of their tyrannical influence over 
their royal husbands or lovers. Passion was far from being 
her motive force in any of the affairs of life, “‘ for what she 
did and left undone was determined by her supreme reason- 
ability and by her religious outlook on the world.” But 
‘from her correspondence with Frederick William III. and 
from other documents it is plain that she had always favoured 
the advent of this war. No doubt she did it in the sincere 
belief that fortune would smile on the Prussian arms, and 
that thereby Germany would be freed from foreign dominion 
and from all humiliations. The war of 1806 seemed to Queen 
Louise absolutely essential to Prussia’s honour. Not to enter 
upon it would have been a great disgrace for her country. In 
this sense she delivered her testimony against Friedrich von 
Gentz, to whom she gave audience in Erfurt on October gth. 

“God knows,” she said, “ that no one has ever asked my 
advice about public affairs, nor have I ever wanted any one 
to ask me. But if I had been asked, I must admit that I 
should have been in favour of the war. I believe it was 
inevitable. Our situation had become so desperate that we 
had to seek a way out. The resolution to make war would 
have been forced upon us, not by calculation, but by a sense 
of honour and duty.” 

When Louise spoke thus to Gentz, she was at her husband’s 
headquarters, surrounded by the Prussian army. At first it 
had been decided that she should only accompany the King 
until the advance of the army began; but in Erfurt the 
Queen said that she thought she ought to stay as long as the 
King wished her to. However great an influence she seemed 
to have on Frederick William, in the Jast resort his wishes 
were always decisive for her. 

But her presence in the camp at that time was strongly 
criticized by many people. Even among Frederick William’s 
generals and counsellors, opinion was divided on the matter. 
Some considered that the Queen’s being there would bring 
good fortune, whereas others found her presence most un- 
seemly. Gentz, who after all that he had heard about Louise, 
was somewhat dubious as to her alleged good qualities, and 
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had looked forward to tus internew with her wth muxed 
feelings, said, after his talk with the Queen“ Her behaviour 
dunng her presence at headquarters was free from all possi- 
bihty of reproach Taking everything into consideration, I 
should myself have been in fasour of her stanng with the 
army" 

Her deciding to remain amid all the turmoil of the war, 
came very near to costing Louse dear In Weimar, where 
she had gone with the hing three days before the battle of 
Jena, she was surprised by the approach of the French army , 
and the Queen's sudden departure northward on the morning 
of October 14, 1806, resembled a flight before the advancing 
enemy She went by way of Muhlhausen, Gottingen, Bruns- 
wick, and Tangermiinde, to Berlin There she received 
news of the defeats at Jena and Auerstidt Now her only 
resource was to continue her flight, taking ber children mth 
her 

She could not snatch 2 moment's rest until she reached 
Memel Thence, in bitter sorrow, mentally and bodily ill, 
she watched the political negotiations which were to settle 
the fate of her beloved people Her diary became the dumb 
witness of days and nights filled with anxiety and pain While 
staying at Ortelsburg, on December 5, 1806, she had copred 
out the lines 


Who neser ate with tears his bread 
Who never through nights heavy hours 
Sat weep rg on his lonely bed— 

He knows you not ye heavenly powers! 


Never have Goethe's lovely verses been more profoundly 
felt than by the unhappy Queen dunng that tragcal period 
in which all hope of saving her country had fied She had no 
belief in the possible magnanimity of the man whose bulletins 
had been so full of gross invectsves, who had entered Berlin 
as conqueror, and who had now taken up his residence in 
the palace which had so long been one of the glones of the 
Hohenzollern On November 13th, writing to Countess Voss, 
her mustress of the household and confidante, she said 
“Bonaparte 18 doing everything he can to insult me His 
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booted aide-de-camps are sprawling on the sofas in my 
Gobelin drawing-room at Charlottenburg. ... He amuses 
himself in the town of Berlin, but he says that he does 
not want any sand and that he will leave this sandpit to 
the King. We have to go on living without being able to 
take vengeance for the insult |” 

It is casy to understand this cry of indignation from Queen 
Louise. Napoleon had wounded her in every possible way ; 
in her womanly dignity, and in her honour as a sovereign: 
and a patriot | He was not content with allowing the “ Moni- 
teur,” the government organ in Paris, and the “ Télégraphe,” 
to shower abusc upon her; he himself did the same thing 
in his bulletins, in his correspondence, and in his conver- 
sations with his ministers and his marshals. His bitter 
sarcasms, his mocking temperament, found expression in the 
words about the Queen contained in the first bulletin of the 
Grand Army on October 8, 1806. It is addressed to Marshal 
Berthier. ‘“ Marshal, we are given an appointment on the 
field of honour for the cighth; a Frenchman never fails to 
keep such an appointment. Since we learn that a beautiful 
Queen is to witness the fray, we shall be polite, and without 
taking rest we shall march into Saxony. ... The Queen, 
dressed as an Amazon, is with the army, wearing the uniform 
of a dragoon. She writes twenty letters every day, in the 
hope of fanning the flames. We might be looking at Armida, 
who, in her blind rage, sets fire to her own palace... . 
Following the example of these two great persons [Queen 
Louise and Prince Louis Ferdinand], the whole court is 
shouting for war.” 

Another time, in the ninth bulletin, from Weimar under 
date October 17th, Napolcon’s abuse was reserved for the 
Queen, whilst he represented King Frederick William as 
blameless. “It seems that everything we have been told of 
her is true. She was here in order to fan the flames of war. 
She is 2 woman with a pretty face but a poor intelligence, © 
and is quite unable to foresee the consequences of her actions. 
Instead of blaming her, we can to-day only commiserate her, 
for she must be terribly afflicted by the pangs of conscience 
at having’ brought so much sorrow on her country, and 
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because of the influence she has exercised over her husband 
As for him, every one agrees that he is a msn of honour, 
who wanted peace and the wellbeing of hus people" 

Dut the palm among these commumiestions 19 tah en hy the 
famous nineteenth bulletin, despatched from Clhaslottenburg 
on October 11th In thts, Napoleon wrote ambiguously 
about the relationshup between Queen Louse and Tsar 
Alexander, whom Lourse was said to regard as the ideal of 
chivalry and friendship ‘To lum she had locked for the 
salvation of her country She was soon to leam, te her 
great distress, how much she had been deceived in this 
amiable but false prince. 

“The anger against the originator of the war,” wrote 
Napoleon, “ has risen to the highest pitch ... Fvery one 
4s convinced that the Queen 1s responsible for all the suffenngs 
of the Prussian people Everywhere we hear at sud. ‘A 
year ago, she was so good, so gentle Dut how much she 
has altered since her memorable meeting with Tsar Alexander !' 
In the Queen's rooms at Potsdam there has been found a 
picture of the ‘Tsar of Russi3, given to her by him = There 
was also found at Charlottenburg her correspondence with 
the hing dunng the last three years, and in addition some 
letters wntten by Frglishmen to the eficct that no account 
should be paid to the treaties made with Emperor Napoleon, 
but that Prussia should put all her trust in Russia These 
last are documents of real historical value They show (if 
further proof were needed) how unhappy are the princes who 
allow their wises to have any influence in political afars 
Tre letters, the reports, and the State papers stank of musk, 
and were found among nbbons and lace, and other torlet 
articles belonging to the Queen She had turned the heads 
of all the ladies in Berlin, but by now they have changed 
thar opimon” 

‘The Emperor of the French would spare the Queen of 
Prussia nothing He compsted her, not only to Tasso’s 
‘Armia, but also to the beautiful Helen upon whom Troy's 
misfortunes depended Though she w2s a wom, in hs 
dealings with her he forgot bus chivalry, and pad ro beed 
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and refined individual. In his hatred for Prussia and for the 
weaklings who at that time were guiding the policy of that 
unhappy State, he directed all his fury against the unfortunate 
Queen, who, in good faith, had tried to instil a little resolution 
into the aforesaid weaklings. Frederick William’s vacillation . 
and obstinacy were matters of common knowledge. Napoleon 
should have shown more moderation in his utterances about 
Louise, even though he might justly reproach her with un- 
deniable facts. For it is perfectly true that Louise was 
greatly influenced by her mecting with the Tsar in Berlin 
during the year 1805, and that she spoke of Alexander as 
her only trustworthy friend ; and it is also true that she had 
urged Frederick William to declare war. Whereas the King 
of Prussia and his minister Haugwitz were still hoping to 
remain allied with France and to live at peace, Louise con- 
sidered that ‘‘ the monster must be felled to the earth.” 

She could not forgive Napoleon for having infringed the 
neutrality of Ansbach in the year 1805. Thenceforward she 
was on the side of the war party, especially after the treaty 
of Pressburg had deprived Prussia of Ansbach. She could 
not get over such an affront ; and it seemed to her that there 
was nothing left but to take up arms against the ruthless 
and ambitious conqueror. Subsequently, writing to her 
brother George, she said that her intimates had reproached 
her with having been the cause of Prussia’s misfortunes ; 
but as to this she added: ‘I often deplore the consequences, 
but do not regret having acted upon the principle that I 
followed. I shall never rue what was made sacred by honour 
and self-respect |” 

Since Napoleon hated all intervention in politics on the 
part of women, since he loathed women’s rule, and despised 
princes who allowed themselves to be swayed by women, he 
was predisposed to have little sympathy with the Queen of 
Prussia, even though every one sang her praises for her charm 
and nobility of mind. He regarded her as one of those 
women who forget their womanly dignity, and throw them- 
selves into the political arena with virile courage, energy, and 
ambition, though they lack the experience of the tried states- 
man, and therefore tend to ruin everything they touch. He 
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looked upon her as one of those bluestockings for whom he 
had the greatest possible antipathy, That is the only possible 
explanation of his outburst of wrath against a defenceless 
woman who happened to be his enemy. For Napoleon, 
women were merely ornaments, and no woman should ever 
try to be anything else. He made no difference between a 
woman and a pretty picture or a delicately modelled vase, 
For him, women were purely decorative; and Josephine was 
right in saying that at the Emperor's court women might 
exercise an influence over him for five or six days in the 
course of a year, but that for the rest of the time they were 
nothing or almost nothing to him. Even the admirers of 
Napoleon’s overwhelming genius and greatness cannot but 
reproach him for the way in which, as far os his conduct 
towards Louise was concerned, he was utterly devoid of 
magnanimity, tact, refinement, and chivalry. They will 
never be able to forgive him for casting mud at a woman 
whose reputation was spotless, and who had merely made a 
mistake! Lven hrs personal intimates were far from approving 
his accusations against the Queen of Prussa. 

Ata later date, it ss true, Napoleon wished to remedy his 
injustice, and had nothing but good to say of Louse.“ The 
Queen of Prussia,” thus his words are reported in the Mémorial 
de Sainte Héléne, “had many good qualities; she was 
extremely capable... . She was talented, and her manners 
were extraordinarily pleasing; even her Coquetry was not 
without its charm.” When he was talking to Dr. O'Meara, 
in St. Helena one day, and the conversation tumed on Louise, 
Napoleon said: “I had a great sespect for her, and if the 
King had brought her to Tilsit at once he would probably 
have secured better condstions She was elegant, clever, and 
amazingly well-informed.” But these amends came too hare 
for the Queen, who was not alive to know that Napoleon's 
siews had changed. Certainly when she was sn Memel, she 
had no reason to fancy that he would ever say a good word 
for her. His hatred for her seemed inextinguishable. None 
the fess, after the battle of Friedland, whith decided Prussia’ 's 
fate on June 14, 1807, she still hoped for an accepuible 
peace, She wrote to her husband on June 2gth : "Perhaps 
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Napoleon also wants peace, and will therefore give us easy 
terms. But that is not the right word. The man has no 
sense of justice, yet it may be that some whim will make 
him do things which no one expects.” 

Frederick William had written to her that a mecting with 
Napoleon and Alexander was in prospect. This news quite 
shook her composure, and filled her with alarm. The letter, 
part of which has just been quoted, was her reply. She 
went on to say: “If you are really compelled to meet the 
‘devil’ with Tsar Alexander, the general opinion here is 
that the results may be good. But for my part I must tell 
you that I am inclined to think that the more we feed his 
vanity the more exorbitant will be his demands.” 

In actual fact, next day, June 25th, the two Emperors met 
upon a raft moored in the Niemen. The King of Prussia 
remained on land, for Napoleon had not invited him to 
this first meeting. The Emperor of the French had a talk 
with the King of Prussia next day. Then the three monarchs 
met in Tilsit to discuss terms of peace. Russia’s policy had 
suddenly taken a French turn, and the Tsar described the 
Emperor of the French as a philanthropist. But owing to 
the rapacious demands of the conqueror, the peace nego- 
tiations dragged on. The Prussian court was in despair at 
the enormity of Napoleon’s claims, an especial difficulty 
being his wish for the left bank of the Elbe and for Magdeburg. 

In Tilsit Frederick William, unapproachable in his pride 
and laconic in his speech, could make no headway with 
Napoleon. The Emperor avoided talking to the King of 
Prussia about current affairs, and treated him as a person 
of no importance. All he would discuss with Frederick 
William were insignificant matters, such as uniform buttons, 
shakos, and the like; and he was continually making fun of 
the Prussian monarch. The King’s associates vainly en- 
deavoured to make him overcome his antipathy to the Emperor 
of the French, and to temper his manner with a little more 
geniality. This was beyond Frederick William’s powers, 
even in his present terrible position, when everything depended 
upon his demeanour towards the conqueror. Nothing could 
break down his stiffness and reserve. He certainly might 
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have been more amisble ta Napoleon, without gong 29 fae 
as to put on “velvet paws,” as Louise once expressed ir. 
His intense loathing for Napoleon is shown in a letter he 
Wrehe: ta the Queen from Picktupohnen, under date June 25, 
1807: Thave seen him! 1 hase had a convessation with 
this monster, spawn of hell, made by Beelzebub to be the 
plague of the earth! I find it impossible to describe the 
impression his appearance has made on me. Never have I 
endured 3 Greater tral. My gorge rove during this horrible 
interview. All the eame, he was cool, civil, but by no means 
forthcoming ; and he pad me no personal attention. My 
general impression w2s that he was snythiag but friendly to 
us. But he refrained from talking about our future destiny, 
and avoided touching upon thss matter.” 

In this desperate situation, st was generally fele that the 
salvation of Prussia turned upon Queen Louise's presence at 
Tilsit ; for she, as Kleist wrote to his sister, had a compree 
hensive grasp of the whole great affur. “ She collects around 
her all our great men, whom the King neglects; those from 
whom alone rescue can come. It 1s she who holds together 
all that has not yet been completely destrayed {The court, 
like Kleist, hoped everything from Louse. Perhaps her 
marvellous affabiliry would succeed in getting better conditions 
cut of Napoleon. ‘That :s what General Kalckrroth wrote 
to the King on June 28th The sagacious Hardenburg also 
believed that the Queen's presence sould do a great deal of 
good. 

When it was proposed to Louse that she should meet the 
conqueror (thus man who had shown no magnanmny, the 
man \sho had so profoundly humilsted her), in order to beg 
a favour from lum for her country, her first feeling was that 
she had been degraded by such a proposal, and her pode 
rose in revolt. She said to Generat Kessel“ It seems to 
me as if might as well be going co my death ; as af this man 
would hase me destroyed” But her lucid underssading 
soon grasped the necessities of the cose She percened that 
she must make a sacrifice on behalf ef her nation and on 
behalf of her husband, anJ was able to dot witinaiy The 
meeting of the three monarchs, who were 50 aiferert one 
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from another, inspired her with very little confidence or hope. 
She had written to her husband on June 27th: “I am very 
uneasy about this sojourn in Tilsit. You and the Tsar, who 
are honesty personified, have to deal with embodied cunning, 
with the devil, with Dr. Faust and his familiar —no, this 
will not work, for no one is his equal in astuteness!”” Three 
days later: “I will come, I will hasten to Tilsit, if you wish 
me to, if you think that I can do any good there.” 

In the beginning of July, the King had written to her about 
Napoleon in somewhat more favourable terms. “ What a 
wonderfully organized head he has! As I have often said, 
if he liked he could do a great deal of good with it. With 
the means at his disposal, he could be the benefactor of 
humanity, just as easily as his ambitious plans have hitherto 
made him a scourge of mankind.” But on another occasion 
he characterizes Napoleon with considerable perspicacity : 
“One need only see him on horseback to understand the 
whole man. He goes ahead at full gallop, utterly careless of 
what is being overthrown in his mad career.” 

No hopes had awakened in Louise’s heart ; but her religious 
faith gave her unshaken confidence in God, from whom she 
expected all that was good. During the gloomy days at 
Memel she wrote to her father, Duke Charles Louis Frederick 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, after the events at Friedland on 
June 17th: “Do not think that I am faint-hearted. I have 
two main reasons to lift me above all my troubles: the first 
is the thought that we are not the sport of chance, but are 
all in God’s hand, under the guidance of providence; the 
other is that if we fall, we fall with honour! ... I bear 
everything with the calm and resignation which nothing but 
an easy conscience and an unshaken confidence can give. 
Be satisfied, therefore, my dear father, that we can never be 
wholly unhappy, and that many who have the happiness to 
wear a Crown are less happy than we.” 

It was with such thoughts in her mind that the Queen 
had set out for Tilsit, although deeply grieved that she must 
go as one who comes to beg favours, and without having 
been invited by the ruler of the world. For, although 


* By the * familiar,” Louise means Talleyrand. 
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Napoleon had s 
about his sick hye ear aie ee 
at dinner had drunk to the health of Que ena ae! 
not sent the latter any official insitat sil saree dig 
the thought of th son She trembled at 
iy ¢ ternble moment when she musi 
before thas man face to face Recently she had con ¥ “ty 
herself at being so much luckier than her husb: ie sap 
she had not to make the acquaintance of the chat o 
But she was encouraged by the conviction that Suerte ; 
her he would be put to shame by her di ae Mid be 
moved to milder views She could Seay feel a 
pee to Tilsit would bear good fruit ee 
Pickin te 4th Louise, accompanied by Countess Voss, 
tess “Tauentzren and Chamberlain von Buch, reached 

the King’s headquarters at Picktupohnen, and alighted at the 
paree On the fifth Caulancourt and Duroc waited on 
os prneing the Emperors excuses for his inability to pay 

¢ hus respects in Picktupdhnen, since he could not enter 
neutral territory But he invited the Queen to pay him 2 
visit at Tilsit Next day, therefore, July Gth, Louise drove 
to Tilsit and saw the Emperor of the French, who that very 
day wrote to Josephine in Pants saying “The beautiful 
Queen of Prussia 1s to sup with me this evening 

Louise drove to the house which had been placed at 
Frederick Wslhiam’s disposal at Tilsit, although Napoleon had 
provided a special residence for the Queen, as luxunously 
furnished as the resources of the place would allow She 
was unwilling to accept any such attentions from her foe 
Tsar Alexander, Frederick William, and Count von der 
Goltz (Hardenberg’s successor) were awaiting her in the 
modest mansion The Tsar spoke to her consolingly and 
sad “ Take it upon yourself, and save the State!” They 
all did their best to encourage her for the painful encoun’er 
The poor Queens head was in a whirl, and in despair she 
exclarmed to those around her“ Please don’t s3y anything 
more to me _ I want quiet, so that F can collect my thoughts * 

Next moment the clatter of horses” hoofs was heard outs de 
The Queen was left slone Countess Voss and Countess 
Tauentzien went down the steps to receive Napoleot at the 
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foot. He had come on horseback, accompanied by the whole 
of his staff, to visit the Queen of Prussia. Alexander and 
Frederick William were also there to receive him. He dis- 
mounted briskly, and ran lightly up the steps, at the top of 
which Louise, introduced by the King, received him. 

At this moment, the Queen looked more beautiful than 
ever. The sorrows through which she had passed had given 
her fine countenance the consecration of affliction. The 
roses had paled on her cheeks, and her face seemed, as it 
were, irradiated by a celestial sheen; her fine eyes were 
luminous with the anticipation of the good action she was 
about to perform, for she was now convinced that she would 
be able to soften the conqueror’s heart. Her tall form, 
admirably proportioned, charming and dignified, was clad in 
white silk crépe, embroidered with silver. In her brown 
tresses gleamed a diadem of pearls, looking like an aureole 
of tears. In a word, the Queen’s whole aspect was at once 
so fascinating and so full of majesty, that for a moment 
Napoleon was a trifle embarrassed. His account of the 
matter afterwards was that the Queen had received him as 
if she had been Duchesnois playing Ximena, and that this 
had quite disconcerted him. 

But the Queen, unpleasant though her position might 
appear, Was given courage and firmness by the cause she had 
undertaken. She was “completely filled with the high 
thought of duty.” In this momentous hour, she was able to 
put the past out of her mind. She received the Emperor of 
the French with a courteous apology for the inconvenience 
he must have suffered in coming up such steep steps to visit 
her. Napoleon pulled himself together, and chivalrously 
replied : “‘ What would one not do in order to reach such a 
goal?” ‘Thereafter the two had a long conversation. The 
Emperor of the French and the Queen of Prussia were alone 
together. Not even Talleyrand was present. 

The appearance of “ this dread man” did not make an 
unfavourable impression upon Louise. All her intimates— 
her husband, Countess Voss, Frau von Berg, etc.—had been 
unanimous in declaring that Napoleon was hideous. Frederick 
William had described him as “ looking atrociously vulgar.” 
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Countess Voss had said he was “of a strtkingl, repu! 
aspect, with a fet, bloated, brownish face, lagna 
cutting no figure at atl” She declared that his small round 
eyes rolled in sinister fashion, and that he looked the 
“incarnation of success” The only good features she would 
concede to him were his mouth and his teeth 

Queen Louise was yuster She considered that in Napo- 
leon’s head she could detect the pure ines of the great 
Caesars She thought him noble and distinguished an ex- 
pression To her dear brother George, she subsequently 
wrote This head is well formed, fis features disclose 
that he is a thinker The whole reminds me of a Roman 
emperor When he smiles, his mouth grows kindly, he can 
be very amsable ” 

Jn short, shen Napoleon stood before her 2 his simple 
green uniform, unadorned she found it hard to believe that 
this ttle man had wrought so much harm to her country by 
his ambition In her conerlatory mood, she was able at 
the very outset of the conversation to bring herself to apeak 
of the matters she had most at heart She begred Napoleon 
not to misunderstand her If she meddled in politics, it 
was only because as sovereign pnncess and 2s the mother 
of her children she felt at her duty to do all in her power 
ta save them from sorrow But Napoleon did not seem 
inclined to enter into a poktictl conversaucr He kept on 
bringing the talk back to matters of no moment For tnstance, 
he asked her where she had had her pretty dress made, 
whether the crepe had been manufactured in Silesia, and 
so on But the afflicted Queen would not allow him to 
begutle her 

Vath dignified composure, and as one who ts mistress of 
the suustion, she ssid to Napoleon * Sire have we tome 
here to ttk of tnfles? ’ Thereupon Napoleon histened to 
her more attentsels The longer the conversation lasted, 
the more confidence did Louise inepire Napoleon, nto 
would maybe not have Leen proof azuunst the Queen ¢ werranly 
charms, hrd not his poboy been to mperious mus demands, 
and had not the hing of Prise 3 ccrie rato the reer at the 
\ery moment when the Empercr Ws perkaps sb cst to tereede 
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attentions to the Queen, and cons ersed in friendly fashion with 
Countess Voss, 

When dinner was over, he took a rose from a neighbouring 
vase and gallantly offered it to the Queen. At first she was 
inclined to refuse such an attention. Then, a true woman, 
she remembered that she must be diplomatic, and said thar 
she would rejoice to accept it—but only with Magdeburg f 
‘Thereupon the conversation was brought back to the question 
of the hour, Napoleon asked the Queen how Prussia could 
haye dared to make war on him, and Louise rephed in the 
proud words which Talley rand has so greatly praised: “ Sire, 
the renown of Frederick the Great made us overestimate our 
Strength.” Napoleon was extremely courteous, but again 
fefrained from committing himself to any pledge. “She 
made use of all her talents tn the encounter with me, and she 
had a great many "—thus Napoleon declared afterwards in 
St. Helena. “ Her behaviour was most pleasing, but I was 
determined to stick to my own plan, although I had to use 
the greatest possible care to avoid pledging myself in any 
Way, and to escape giving some ambiguous promuse ; all the 
more since yarious persons, and especially Tsar Alexander, 
Were watching me ver} closely.” Nevertheless the day ended 
hopefully for Louse She was by no means dissatisfied with 
the results of her conversation with the Emperor of the 
Trench. At the close he had sard  ‘‘ Madame, I have alwavs 
been assured that you were inchned to interfere in politics 
Now, after what I have heard this evening, J am sorry that 
jou do not," 

» All the more bitter, then, was the disappointment ail the 
more distressing the expertence, of the morrow = The peace 
which before her commng to Trlsit had been hanging hre 
waa suddenly signed within four-and-tenty hours with ut 
Napoleon's having ashed for a further interview with Luise 
‘That day he had ridden past her house several umes tot 
had not called. Are we to suppose thar he was ress 
afraid of succumbing to the trresustuble charm fer pers nas 
just as Tsar Alexander had in the year 1802 Prat was HS 
thanks to the personal influence ot the Queei that Pe ee 
betucen Russia and Prussia had been enteredint Np be 8 


pread \» On wy 7th, and again oF Jul sth, Napoleot 
wrote to Josephine in the following strain: * The Queer of 


d been announced. Prussia had * 
cede all the provinces west of the Elbe, Kottbus, 


jast-name wn. 
put Alexander did not take it. 
Saxony under the name of the Duchy of W 
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as already said, became King of Westphalia, Furthermore, 
Prussia pledged herself to close her ports to English bottoms, 
To sum up, she remained entirely in the conquetor’s hands. 

No greater slight could possibly have been inflicted on 
Queen Louise. She had come to Tilsit, throwing aside all 
consideration of the pride proper to her station, in the hope 
of getting better conditions from Napoleon. She had gained 
absolutely nothing! When signing the treaty of peace, 
Napoleon had told Count van Goltz that all he had said to 
the Queen had been the small change of politeness, and that 
Prussia owed her preservation to the Tsar alone. Had is not 
heen for Alexander, said Napoleon, fie would have set his 
brother Jerome on the throne of Prussia. “ Queen Louise,” 
he went on, “has never been a friend of mine, . . . but f 
forgive her. Being a woman, it was not necessary that she 
should weigh political interests carefully. She has been 
punished for her love of power, but in the end she has showa 
a great deal of character in her misfortune . . . We must do 
her the justice to admit that she has said very reasonable 
things, . , . She has certainly been far more frank with me 
than the King was, for he did not think it necessary to give 
me hig confidence.” 

Tn the evening the Queen had to face the torment of again 
feasting at Napoleon's table. He was giving a banquet in 
her honour. It resembled a funeral feast ‘The company 
was silent and depressed; Napoleon seemed embarrassed 
What fad just happened pressed upon all who were there 
like a nightmare, and the conversation was forced, although 
Murat, who was ever of 2 hyely disposition, tned to strike a 
lighter tone. 

When the meal was over, the Queen wished once more to 
discuss the political situation wath Napoleon, for she had to 
snatch at this last chance of achiewng something But he 
sug her short ungraciously. Nevertheless, when she was 
Going back to her carriage, on Napoleon’s arm, she could 
Ast withhold the observation: “Is it possible that when I 
have been in close contact with the man of the century and 
of history, he will not gue me the satisfaction of earning my 
Ctemal gratitude?” His curt answer was: “ Whar poised! 

R 
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this was not due to any Jack of shill on her part ‘The trouble 
was that Napoleon’s will was absolutely firm in political 
matters, and that he would never allow any woman to modify 
his plans Let us read again what he once satd to Roederer ¢ 
“States are lost as soon as women interfere in public affairs. 
. . Ifa woman were ta advocate some political move, that 
would seem to me sufficient reason for taking the opposite 
course!" Such was his principle, and he was never false 
tort 
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Braunau was the place where she bade farewell to her 
homeland Here Marie Lowst had to fay aside the Austrian 
garments which enveloped her person, and to clothe herself 
from head to foot in French vesture, prepared for her by 
the Partsian experts For this ceremony, Napofeon had sent 
her a complete “ golden toilette,” as she cepacted to her 
father on March réth ‘He has not yet written to me,” 
the added, “ but since 1 have bad to leave you, the sooner 
1am wath him the better, for that will be much pfeasanter 
than travelling with all these ladies “* 

In Braunau she had for the first tume met her new sister- 
inlaw, Queen Caroline of Naples, who was expected to be 
to her what the Princesse de Lamballe had been to Mane 
Antoneite Her Austnan suite was replaced by a French 
royai household, and Napoleon had seen to st that with few 
exceptions this consisted of members of the old anstocracy. 
Count de Reauharnas was the chief gentleman of the house 
hold, the Duchess of Montebello, widow of Marshal Lannes 
was chief mad of honour, and Pnace Aldobrandim sa 
master of the horse Of the beautiful and virtuous Duchess 
of Montebello, Napoleon said In this fady I am sending 
“ a fe wae mad of honour ’ 

n tater days, Mane Lowse was m 
Duchess of Montebello, who became = eae in ce 
but wn Braunau all these faces were strange to her ar 4 
rt 
seemed to her as sf she would never be on easy te 
the scented Frenchwomen Many of the nse Lisi e9 
Austnian court shed tears when, for the last ume be Boa 
the hand of their young and inexpenenced pn aire 
of them had known Mane Antoinette, and he fasios Rate 
were filled with gloomy forebodin; ; of these 
allowed to take with her her pe TR peat laoread bales 
Laiansly, and also her pet dog Ths eae et 
but it was not of long duraton In Vf, aa eee 
Lazansky recenved orders to go back to Vj os Frat va 
dog shared the same fate “ana, and the Lp 


Nek the ee il to Mane 
Nt had been ordered by Gea Cea ; 
* a 
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gain influence over her new sister-in-law. Still, what harm 
had the little dog done? Why was he not allowed to 
accompany his mistress any farther? Was any one afraid 
lest this lap-dog might make a second scene 4 la Fortune in 
the bedroom, when Napoleon came to share it with his newly- 
wedded wife? Was the possible rival to be spirited out of 
the way betimes? Certainly Napoleon had had no thought 
of robbing Marie Louise of her little favourite, for he had 
secretly sent for some other pets of hers, two birds and a 
dog, which were to be a pleasant surprise for her when she 
reached Paris. 

While the imperial bride was journeying westward, she 
was eagerly expected by her future husband in Paris, 
Napoleon was positively counting the hours until her arrival. 
He who in general could think of nothing but his own 
journeys, his own work, his own affairs; he who was con- 
tinually busied, and never had a moment to spare—could 
now think of nothing else than of getting the palaces ready 
for the reception of the young Empress, of looking at new 
furniture and patterns of stuff, of elaborating the ceremonial 
of the forthcoming festivities. He wanted all Europe to be 
given, in these marriage festivities, an unprecedented display 
of wealth and glory, 

He was perpetually thinking of Marie Louise, the girl of 
nineteen who was soon to be his. In fact he was genuinely 
in love with his young wife. He was continually asking the 
Austrians in his entourage, and any one else who had been 
in Vienna, what Marie Louise was like. He wanted every 
possible detail concerning her appearance and her character. 
Again and again, he looked at her portrait, and asked those 
who knew her to tell him whether this or that feature in the 
picture was accurately portrayed. When he was told how 
youthfully fresh she was, how innocent, how inexperienced, 
how simple and natural in her ways, he would rub his hands 
with delight, and seemed thoroughly satisfied with his lot. 
_ He positively radiated pride and ambition. 

Everything which the most kindly consideration could 
dictate, was done by Napoleon for this young wife. A sense 
of delicacy made him remove from the walls of the palaces 
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any pictures which recorded the victones of the French over 
the Austrians, for he knew that Vane Louise was devoted 
to her country He had been careful to inform himself as 
to her habits and tastes, and in the fumushing of her rooms 
he had been sedulous to provide all that she was used to 
He actually had a picce of embroidery on which she had been 
at work before she Jeft Vienna and to which she was very 
much attached, sent to Pans, so that the young Empress was 
not a httle surprised and pleased when she found :t awaiting 
her on her work table 

The outfit which Napoleon had prepared for the Austrian 
Emperors daughter caceeded anything that 2 princess could 
have dreamed of Including the articles of adornment, the 
cost amounted to frs 5000000, which was an enormous 
sum in comparison with the brides dowry, for that had been 
only crowns 500,000 

But Napolcon’s own person must be presented to young 
Mane Louise in the most favourable light, for to a gitl 
of nincteen a man of one and forty was no longer young 
Perhaps Marie Louise would consider him too old, and he 
therefore did everything he could to reyuyenate and beautify 
himself He who had always been loath to take any trouble 
about his clothing or his footgear, had himself measured for 
fashionable coats, splendid boots, and buchled shoes Though 
he had by now become fairly corpulent, he once more addressed 
himself to the art of dancing, for he had been told that 
Mane Louisc, hike all Austnan women, was passionately 
fond of waltzing At all costs he wished to appear young 
in Mane Louise’s eyes In the hope of sweating off his 
fat, he tooh long ndes and plenty of other exercise in the 
open ar, 

Meanwhile the bridal procession was drawing near to the 
litle towns of Soissons and Compicgne Between them lay 
a wood There Napoleon and Mane Louise were to have 
thar first mecting, sn a tent with gold and purple hangings 
Since Icaving Munich, the young Empress had daily received 
a letter from her betrothed The grganuc N with which 
Napolcon signed his love letters was extremely characteristic 
ef the ambition, the pride, and the sausfacuon with which 
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his mind was filled at this period. From Strasburg onwards, 
Marie Louise was further greeted every morning with fresh 
flowers from his hothouses, or with some game of his own 
shooting. He knew that the Archduchess loved flowers, and 
also that she was by no means averse to tasty food, and 
therefore he did whatever he could to satisfy both these 
inclinations. 

Her bridegroom’s attentions flattered Marie Louise. The 
unfavourable impression she had secretly cherished of 
Napoleon, gradually became modified. The tender and 
ingratiating phrases which he artfully interwove in his letters 
pleased her. By degrees she became accustomed to receive 
such a token of his affection day by day; so that she was 
quite put out, one day, when the courier did not arrive at 
the usual time. “JI have accommodated myself to my 
destiny,” she wrote from Strasburg to her beloved father. 
“Tam sure that I shall be happy. I wish you could read 
the letters that Emperor Napoleon writes me. He is over- 
loading me with attentions.” 

She conscientiously answered every one of the Emperor's 
epistles, and Napoleon was often “ overjoyed by her really - 
long answers,” as the trusty Méneval reports. The last 
letter from his future wife was received by the Emperor 
when she had left Rheims, and was on the way to Soissons. 
Now there was nothing to keep him any longer at Compiégne, 
where he had been with his court since March zoth. The 
whole of his family was there except Prince Eugene and 
Queen Hortense, who were expected after Marie Louise’s 
arrival at Compiégne. In this matter, Napoleon’s delicacy 
was once more at work, for he fancied that the sight of” 
Josephine’s children might be distasteful to Marie Louise at 
the outset. 

But of a sudden all the prescribed ceremonial, everything 
that had been carefully arranged with such incredible pains, 
was disregarded. What did Napoleon care about the preju- 
dices of court society? He was not a born prince, and 
therefore had no use for all the externals which play so great 
a part in the life of one who is a monarch by descent, and 
in that of such a monarch’s dependents. Above all, Napoleon. 
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was a man. It was as 2 man, and not as an emperor, that 
he wished to receive Marie Louise. 

Accompanied only by his brother-in-law, Murat, wearing 
his famous grey cloak (for he had soon laid aside the new 
embroidered coat and put on his simple uniform again), on 
March 28th, Napoleon drove to mect his bride, in a calash, 
with no armorial bearings. He had decided to take Marie 
Louise by surprise, to approach her carnage without being 
recognized, and, impersonating an imperial orderly, to hand 
her a fetter. 

In Courcelles, the two travellers sighted the first carriage 
of the bridal procession. The horses were being changed. 
Unnoticed, Napoleon and Murat took up a position near 
the church past which Marie Louse would have to drive. 
It was raining in torrents, but Napolcon was so impatient 
that he scarcely noticed the weather. He had not to wait 
Jong. When Marie Louise's carnage drew near, he strode 
to the door, and was just about to hand the young Empress 
the letter, when Monsicur d’Audenarde, the master of the 
horse, who naturally could not divine Napoleon's intention, 
recognized him, Audenarde pulled open the door of the 
carriage, and, to the astonished inmates, Marie Louise and 
Caroline, called out ‘‘ His Mayesty, the Emperor!” There« 
upon Napoleon, wet through though he was, sat down heside 
his young wife, kissing her till she blushed all over. 

‘The planned surprise had not come off. After the pur 
had looked at one another for a few moments, and when 
Marie Lou:se had recovered a Isttle from her alarm, she 
opened the conversation, saying. “ Sire, your portrait docs 
not flatter you.” She had certainly imagined that he would 
be more rill-fasoured than he was He seemed to her not in 
the Jeast he Marshal Berthier, although she had been told so. 
She was glad of this, for the Prince of Neuch4tel was not at 
all to her taste. 

Napoleon, too, seemed to be agrecably surprised by Mane 
Louise’s appearance. Certanly his expectations had not 
disappointed him. But Mane Louise was not beautsful. 
Any one who looked at her full face could see the traces of 
smallpox ; her lips were rather too thick ; her blue eyes were 
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perhaps too far apart, and somewhat too light in colour; and 
her tall figure was a thought too buxom. Still, her whole 
appearance was extremely pleasing. ‘The admirable freshness 
of youth made up for her defects. Her rosy cheeks; the 
abundance of her brown hair; her gentle and amiable smile 
—all these gave her somewhat coarse features considerable 
charm. Her feet and her arms were beautiful, her feet being 
so narrow and small that it was difficult to understand how 
they could carry her body. ‘“‘ The young Empress,” said 
Metternich, “ will certainly please in Paris by her goodness 
of heart, her extraordinary gentleness, and her simplicity. 
Though one would be rather inclined to call her ugly than 
beautiful, she has a very fine figure; and when she is well 
dressed and well set up, she will make a good showing.” 

But the people of Paris were not so easily satisfied as 
Metternich had expected. No doubt he had failed to take 
into consideration that Marie Louise was entering upon an 
inheritance which was not easy to manage. He forgot that 
as predecessor she had had a woman who was experienced in 
all the arts of coquetry and pleasing, and who neglected 
nothing that might win friends. Besides, Josephine had the 
wonderful charm of Creole women; and possessed the 
amiability and flexibility of mind, in conjunction with a 
Frenchwoman’s taste in dress, which had made her the darling 
of the populace. Marie Louise did not command any of 
these qualities. Madame Mére, in her memoirs, declares 
that her daughter-in-law was “ inelegant, seen close at hand.” 
Even Berthier, who did not grudge flattery to the Emperor, 
found it impossible to say that she was beautiful. But Marie 
Louise’s intelligence was not an ordinary one, and she was 
much better educated than Josephine. Though her training 
had been narrow, it had been exceedingly good. She was 
musical, was fond of art and literature, and seized every 
opportunity of improving her mind. She could speak 
German, Magyar, Czech, French, and English; and she 
had a smattering of Spanish, Italian, Latin, and even Turkish. 
She never knew what it was to be bored, for she could always 
find something to do. These qualities were crowned by her 

sincere religious sentiment, which inspired respect even in 
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the festival. Although the night had been stormy, by noon 
the sun was shining brightly on the wedding procession as 
it drove from Saint-Cloud to Paris. The inhabitants cf the 
city were in festal mood—as happy and proud as Napoleon 
himself, who was overjoyed now that he could hold the 
daughter of the Caesars in his arms. ‘To him, Marie Louise 
was the bringer of good fortune, and the woman who would 
give the country an heir to the throne. ‘The Parisians were 
ready to throw themselves at her feet. But her invinable 
shyness, which might be an advantage in private hfe, was a 
drawback on public occasions. People were apt to ascribe 
to pride that which was nothing more than timid reserve. 
She did not understand, as Josephine had understood, how to 
smile and bow pleasantly as she drove past the cheering 
crowds, She had no talent for hiding her moods, her whims, 
and her distresses, but gave frank expression to her feelings, 
Tf she was tired, if these formalities (which in the bottom of 
her heart she hated) made her head ache, she said as much, 
and withdrew, with small regard for the public that was 
cagetly waiting for a sight of her. Josephine would rather 
have dicd than have allowed the common folk to Icarn any- 
thing of her private feelings when she was called upoa to 
appear in public. She had a kindly word, an agrecable smule, 
a friendly glance for every one Mane Louise could never 
find anything to say on these occasions; of if she cid say a 
word or two, her phrasing was timid and maladront, although 
she could speak French as well as her mother tongue. 

Nevertheless Mane Louse was able to do someting which 
Josephine,had never succeeded in doing To begin with, at 
any rate, she won the hearts of the members cf her husband's 
family. ‘This was a great delight to Napoicon He had 
long desired a tranquil and happy famuly fe, without any 
quarrels. He respected Mane Louse more than ever wie 
he found that she was on good terms with his kindred. True, 
that in days to come she, too, was to learn that it bart not 
always easy to remain on a pleasant fooung with her brothers> 
in-law and sisters-in-law 

Napoleon scemed to hase rediscovered all the bizpnes 
of carly days. He surrounded bs wile with attetuions 
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the Emperor, too, in accordance with the prescribed cere- 
monial, should have withdrawn as soon as supper was finished 
—but he remained. He had previously asked Cardinal Fesch 
whether the proxy marriage in Vienna had in very truth 
made him the Archduchess’ husband. ‘‘ Yes,” replied Fesch. 
“ By civil law, you are married to Archduchess Marie Louise.” 
The cardinal did not guess why Napoleon had asked him 
this question. But the Emperor had quieted his own con- 
science, and could without any scruple stay in the palace, 

Next morning, breakfast for two was served at the bedside 
of the young Empress. The whole day Napoleon was in 
cheerful mood. While he was dressing, he asked Constant, 
his valet, whether any one had noticed how he had broken 
through the etiquette. He was overjoyed; was so happy 
that for Marie Louise’s sake he dressed for dinner, putting 
on one of the embroidered frock-coats which King Murat’s 
tailor had made for him. But this was the last occasion of 
the kind, for next day Napoleon again wore his dark-grey 
uniform. His happiness also shines through the letter he 
wrote to his father-in-law under date March 29, 1810: 
** Your Majesty’s daughter has been here for two days. She 
fulfils all my hopes, and we are continually giving one another 
proofs of the tender feelings that unite us. We suit one 
another admirably. I shall be her happiness; I have to 
thank Your Majesty for mine. Permit me to thank you for 
this lovely gift, and to gladden your paternal heart in that I 
can assure you of the happiness of your beloved child |” 

The public celebration of the civil marriage of Napoleon 
and Marie Louise took place at Saint-Cloud on April ist. 
Not until April and, did the religious union take place, when 
Cardinal Fesch, as grand almoner, made the pair man and 
wife in the halls of the Louvre. This was the day on which 
the new Empress made her entry into the French capital. 

The Parisians had never seen so splendid a display. The 
court ladies wore the most costly dresses and jewels. Marie 
Louise appeared in a robe of silver tulle, ornamented with 
precious stones, and was literally sprinkled with diamonds. 
The wedding-dress alone cost frs. 12,000. 


It seemed as if the weather, too, wished to participate in 
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He was proud to be able to show off this Emperor's daughter 
to his subjects, and all the world was agreed thet he must 
be very happy. The Duke of Cadore called him the best 
husband in the world, saying that it wos impossuble that 
any one could take more care of his wile, or could pay her 
more attention than Napoleon did to Marie Louise. Even 
Fouché, the Minister of Police, admits that the Emperor 
Was always extremely Lind to his second wife. In this matter, 
Madame Durand, Madame de Rémusat, Monsicur Caulain- 
court, Prince Metternich, Prince Schwarzenberg, Faron de 
Méneval, the Duchess of Abrantes, and Constant, the valet, 
give simular tesumony. 

How good an impression the youthful Marie Louise had 
made on Napoleon, can be gathered from the words he 
frequently uttered to the members of his entourage, For 
instance: "Marry a German woman; they are gentle, 
good-natured, unspoiled, and fresh 23 roses.” To Chaptal, 
he once said: “If France knew all this woman's virtucs, st 
would be on its knees before her.” 

His happiness reached its climax when, three months after 
her arrival, Maric Louise found that she was with child, At 
Iength, Napoleon's wish for a legiuumate heir was to be 
gratified; the longing that bad obsessed him for fourteen 
years was to find satisfaction. Thenceforward his considera- 
tion, his affection, his tenderness, for the young Empress 
were redoubled. “ Napoleon,” writes Metternich, “1s 19 an 
almost indescribable state of yubilation 

He was, indeed, extremely hzppy, and showed this to Mane 
Louise in every possible way In fact, his care for her 
became in many respects exaggerated into a jealous watching 
over her person. Such, at Icast, was the views taken by some 
of those 1 close contact with the Empress But with this 
matter I have already dealt in the introduction, where I 
explained that Napolcon’s watchfulness in dus case was not 
the expression of ordinary jealousy He did not wash the 
slightest glimmer of suspicicn to rest upoa the Lerpress, the 
mother of his children. “J respect and honour the Empress, 
he said one day to a lady-in-waitung who had for a moment 
absented herself from the room where the elderly Pace was 
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giving Marie Louise her music lesson; “ but the ruler of a 
great realm must avoid even the semblance of suspicion.” 
For the same reason, he wrote from Hanau, in 1813, to his 
wife when he learned that she had received the Arch-chancellor 
Cambacérés while she was still in bed: “It is my wish that 
under no circumstances and on no pretext you shall ever 
receive any one, no matter whom, when you are in bed. 
Such a thing can only be permitted to women who are 
over thirty.” 

Had this strict supervision been the outcome of jealousy, 
it must have been preceded by passion and love. But Napo- 
leon did not love Marie Louise to the pitch of jealousy. His 
fondness for her was a tranquil and bourgeois conjugal 
affection, far removed from the ardent passion the young 
general had felt for Josephine, or the sentimental fondness 
which had inspired the Emperor in his relationships with 
Marie Walewska. At first Marie Louise’s fresh youth had 
stimulated his senses; later it was the qualities which were 
sO appropriate to the wishes of a man like Napoleon which 
attracted him and made him prize his wife. Her thriftiness, 
her sense of order—virtues which Josephine had lacked~ 
delighted him. Her dress allowance was frs. 500,000 a year, 
but she never spent the whole sum. Still, the less she asked 
for, the more did Napoleon give her. He often surprised 
her by presenting her with a dress, a trinket, or some other 
gawd, which she had refused to buy for herself in the belief 
that she could not afford it, She never ran into debt. 

To sum up, Marie Louise was all that Napoleon had wanted 
his wife to be. Her gentleness and her simplicity made her 
dearer to him day by day. She was not a woman of inde- 
pendent mind or strong character, but always needed some 
one on whom she could lean. Napoleon’s strong arm was 2 
welcome support to her. His will was hers, just as in former 
days in Vienna her father’s will had been hers; and she 
really never noticed that Napoleon held sway over her. 
Nevertheless, he sometimes yielded to her little caprices (if 
we may call habits, caprices), We know how fond he was 
of warmth, and how much he liked a fire in his bedroom, 
so that he could watch the flicker of the flames. But Marie 
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Louise Was accustomed to sleep in an unarmed roam, and 
Napoleon gave way to her wishes in this matter. She, who 
had regarded herself as a victim, who had wept biter tar 
at the prospect of her murtiaze, was perfectly happy wath 
the hereditary enemy of her country and ker famly. Nvery 
few days after her first meeting with Napoleon, she wrote ta 
her fathers “He loves me heartily. I am very grateful to 
him, and cordially return his love. The more { knox him, 
the better Thke him. There is about him something attrac. 
tive, which is practically irresisuble. Iam sure that I shall 
live with him in perfect satisfaction.” 

She really did live with Napoleon in “' perfect sutisfsctisa.” 
She had found him altogether different from what her fancy 
had pictured. Towards her, he was neither brutal nor 
ruthless, neither sll-tcmpered nor despotic, but alivayn kindly 
and gentle, To her relatives, to Metternich, and 10 Schaare 
zenberg, Marie Louise could not say cnoush to show how 
happy she was in her martiage; could not say crough to 
describe the happiness which, for her hkewise, attained its 
climax when the hour drew near in which she was 0 become 
a mother, 


1h. 


On the excning of March 19, 1811, after the Empress bad 
been for a short walk with Napoleon oa the terrace of the 
Tuileries she noticed the first signs of the cn-comog of 
labour. That evening there was to be a reception and a 
dramatic performance in her apartments, in honour of Ler 
uncle, the Grand Duke of Wurzburg, who had been ia Pans 
since the sixteenth, The first guests had already arrived sa 
their court dress. The company had to be politely dsa.ucd, 
for Marie Louise was compelled to rcure to bed. But he 
courtiers remained assembled in the svoms ca the greens 
floor, 

‘The Iabour pains continued throvgbour the eat Fase 
the population of Paris was informed regantg saber 
of the happy event. In all the churches, prayers were CSete. 

up for the Empress” safe delivery, Napelec bad befechasd 
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Constant to dry him and help him to dress, and hastened to 
Mane Louse 

As soon as the Emperor had arnved, Dubois set himself 
to begin the operation, while the physicians, Corvisart, Yvan, 
and Bourdter, held the Empress When she caught sight of 
the forceps, she screamed loudly, exclaiming, ‘I am to be 
sacrificed because I am an Empress!”? But Napolcon spoke 
to her consolingly, and took her hand tenderly in his, while 
Dubois proceeded to delverthe child Mane Louise screamed 
hornbly Her cries racked Napofeon’s heart His face was 
as white as marble, the wings of his nostrils were quivering 
with excitement, and tears started to his eyes when he 
saw his wife’s suffering In the end he found it :mpossible 
to endure the sight of these torments any longer, and he 
withdrew into the Empress’ dressing room ‘The man who 
had seen death in its most ternble forms thousands upon 
thousands of times, the man who had without blinking been 
responsible for the most hornble incidents of warfare, this 
man now trembled when he saw a young woman, his wife, 
contorted by pain From minute to minute, he asked how 
the patient was getting on 

at length, after nearly half an hour, at twenty minutes 
past nine in the morning, the delivery was effected Napoleon 
hastened back to his wife’s bedside, and tenderly kissed her 
pale lips Not unul he was fully satisfied that she was safe, 
did he trouble to look at the child whose birth had caused 
the mother so much anguish Yes, it was a boy! But the 
happiness which Napoleon believed himself to have grasped, 
secmed about to escape him after all The little creature was 
fying on the carpet, apparently lifeless Napoleon believed 
the child to be dead, and, without wasting words, he turned 
back to the Empress 

Meanwhile, however, his body physician, Corvisart, was 
busied over the newborn infant After several minutes’ 
slapping and rubbing with warm cloths, and after the admmis- 
eon of a few drops of brandy, the child revived, and ened 
esaaly 

His son's frst cry tore Napoleon from Mane Louise’s 
arms He kissed the boy Tears of joy ran down over his 
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cheeks when he held this precious gift, the greatest of all 
the gifts of fortune, in his arms. Then he left the Empress’ 
bedroom for a little while, to attend to the last details of a 
toilet made in a great hurry. When he returned, he was 
beaming with joy. To those around, he said with manifest 
pride: “It seems to me, gentlemen, that we have got a 
vigorous youngster. He needed some asking before he would 
come into the world, but here he is at last! Still,” he added, 
his thoughts flying to the Empress, “‘ how terribly this poor 
woman has had to suffer! I don’t want any more children 
at such a cost.” 

The crowd in front of the palace, which had been counting. 
the gunshots, was wild with exultation. Until after the 
twenty-first shot, a deathly stillness had prevailed. Most 
people were holding their breath, so that there was nothing 
to be heard but the counting aloud of some of those present. 
When, at length, the twenty-second shot thundered, there 
were endless shouts of delight, and a thousand voices roared : 
“Vive !Empereur! Vive le Roi de Rome!” The same 
shouts spread from street to street all over Paris. France 
had an heir to the throne ! 

From behind the curtains in the Empress’ bedroom, 
Napoleon looked down upon the rejoicings of his people. 
He no longer tried to restrain his tears, which ran down over 
his cheeks. His happiness was complete; but throughout 
the day his eyes were moist, with the last tears of joy he 
ever shed. 

At length the long-desired heir, his legitimate son, had 
been born! While still in the cradle, in addition to the 
names Napoleon Francis Charles Joseph, the baby received 
the high-sounding title of King of Rome. Who could then 
have foretold that this emperor’s son, this born king, who 
seemed destined to reign over two realms, was to die one-and- 
twenty years later as simple Duke of Reichstadt, ending 
without glory and without power a life begun under such 
brilliant auspices? “His birth and his death—these two 
words contain all his history |” 

But those gloomy days were still distant. Napoleon had 
not a shadow of doubt as to his own good fortune, which 
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had already brought him such wonderful things The future 
belonged to him If Victor Hugo had then been able to 
apostrophize hum thus, 


Laven, Lavenir, mystére I 
Toutes les choses de la terre, 
Gloire, fortune mulitare, 
Couronne éclatante des rois, 
Victoises aux ailes embrassées, 
Ambiuons réalisécs 

Ne sont jamais sur nous posées 
Que comme | oiseau sur nos torts 1 


Napoleon would certainly not have been able to understand 
the words 

Festal after festival followed to celebrate the happy 
event Never had the Pans of the old kings of France seen 
such a display on similar occasions Napoleon's pride made 
him eager to show as soon as possible to his people, the wife 
who had presented him with an heir She had scarcely 
risen from her lying in couch, when he took her upon a 
journey to Normandy In the most literal sense of the word, 
it was a triumphal progress for Mane Lowse as well as for 
himself Not until after this journey, on June gth, was the 
heir to the throne baptized in the cathedral of Notre Dame 
When the choir intoned the Ven Creator, Napoleon took his 
son in his arms, and, radiant with happiness, showed the boy 
to those present Shouts of applause were raised on all 
hands, the congregation forgetting that they were tn a con~ 
secrated building ‘The walls of Notre Dame were shaken 
by the voices of the thousands who joined 1n shouting “ Vive 
\Empereur!” 

‘As far as Mane Louise was concerned, however, the birth 
of the child meant that she was to take a second place in 
Napoleon's thoughts Thenceforward, there was no longer 
to be any intumate companionship between the pair The 
Emperor resumed his old habits He merely supped with 
the Empress, and devoted himself to his work with redoubled 
energies Even hus feisure was not for Mane Louise alone 


She had to share this privilege with her son, whom Napoleon 
idolized 
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the command of a Trat army, to wk hs an’ 

whether the last foe teeth a been cunt ee Lace, 
too, had to sead hum detailed reports about the file Kirs 
of Rome. The boy grew very fond of his father, wath whoa 
he kad such fae games. As soon as he could speak he would 
gravely address Napolecn as “moa papa Ver percur,” 
desenbirg himself as “le peut ror de Rowe phrases 
which greatly amused Napoleon. 

‘Thus did the ycar 1St pass amid fan ily hupp.ncas. Bet 
when 1812 opered, the clouds of war were already Uackesurg 
in the north. A carpargn into the snowy plana cf Russa 
had beceme inevitable for the Empercr of the French. Full 
cf hope snd confidence, fe set forth on ths adiertare on a 
Jovely May mommung in the year 1913, acco npanied by the 
Empress. Before actually beginning the war, Le wuted to 
assemble all the kings and princes and all hye Austrian 
relatives around him in Dresden, in onler to show then 
that his marmuge with an empress’ daug! ter bad made him 
completely one of their fellowship—no lorgee only as 4 
political sovercign, but as their equal, 2 prince anwrg poncs, 

For Mane Lou.se, the days at Dresden were among oe mat 
del ghtful of her married Ife It was got only that she was 
almost always in her husband's conpany. In adfiuea, ber 
beloved father and mother were there The father aad 
mother found ther dacghter much charged The uryic 
huttle archduchess had becorre 3 mighty empreas, who 
appeared before them blazing with dumonds “The splentour 
of her dresses attracted much notice, ard certacly aroused 
the envy of the other princesses Not cerca Napereun’s 
sisters, the queens of fashica, could nial her Napvicoa 
beamed with graufed ambuon and with happiness when, 
with Mane Louse at bis side, be made his rucnds in the 
drawing-rooms of Dresden Palace, where al} the b.rgs and 
princes reverently watched his progress oF livtendd to ha 
words, He was, 1n very truth, the hirg of Lir,s! 

But alus these happy days were san toed The hour f 
parting struch. Mane Louse, who had scarcely ever pte 
out in Dresden, sance she dd net wih to hae a monet 
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of Napoleon’s company, sobbed bitterly when he left her on 
May 26th. She had got so used to being with him that she 
dreaded even the briefest separation. Much more, then, was 
she afraid now, when the parting was likely to be a long one. 
Without him, without his constant care, without his strong 
protection, she felt utterly forsaken. “ You know me well 
enough,” she wrote at this time to Madame de Lucay, “ to 
be able to realize how unhappy and melancholy I am. I 
try to console myself, but I shall remain unhappy until 
I see him again !” 

Her only consolation was his letters, which showed his 
fondness for her, It is true that they did not glow with the 
passion he had felt for Josephine in the days of his Italian 
victories. But Marie Louise was perfectly satisfied when he 
wrote to her: “ You know that I long for you just as you 
long for me; that I should like to be able to tell you all that 
I feel for you. Farewell, mon amie. Wholly yours.” 

This was written to her when he was leaving the smoking 
ruins of Moscow, the old tsarist capital. Two months later, 
assailed by the elements, he drove into Paris unostentatiously, 
accompanied only by the faithful Caulaincourt. Thus unex- 
pectedly did he return to Marie Louise from that great 
campaign upon which he had set out so confidently with 
the Grand Army. It was but one step from the sublime to 
' the ridiculous. 

The rock was shattered, the granite was fissured, Malet’s 
attempted rising must have shown him that his power was 
on the wane; but his warrior spirit was not broken. A new 
and fine army grew out of the earth as if by magic; and 
with this, in the spring of 1813, Napoleon set out for new 
battles in Germany. 

Marie Louise was again left alone. On March 3oth, the 
Emperor had appointed her regent, with a civil list of 
frs. 4,000,000-—an honour he had never accorded to Empress 
Josephine. The cares of the realm now rested upon Marie 
Louise’s young shoulders. As chief adviser, she had the 
Duke of Parma, Arch-chancellor Cambacérés, through whose 
hands everything passed. Napoleon had expressly commis- 
sioned him to keep from the young Empress the seamy side 
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of governmental affairs Especially did ths apply te the 
police reports, for Mane Lowses purty riust not be soiled 
by contact with the hateful and base elements of human 
life“ There are some things which must never be allowed 
to taint the mind of a young woman," wrote Napoleon to the 
Arch chancellor 

Mane Loutse fulfilled her duties to her husbands reat 
satisfaction, as Napoleon sore than once tuck the trouble to 
tell hus father 1n flaw In order to make the separation casicr 
for her, he arranged for her 10 visit Mainz on July 26th, where 
he came to meet her, and spent several days with her Jallung 
to Cambacéres before this reunion, he spoke of the assignation 
like a happy youth who 1s about to sce tus beloved agun 
He was perfectly cheerful, and the lines of care yarushed 
from his forehead when he spoke of hus being able ere long 
to embrace his wife and hts son once more When he had 
seen Mane Louse at Mainz, he returned to Dresden animated 
with fresh courage 

He returned from this campaign in the autumn of the 
same ycar—defeated, betrayed by his wifes father, but sul 
defending himself bhe a wounded fion His meeting with hus 
wife and child was touching Napoleon warmly embraced 
Marie Louise, and hissed the little boy with all the love of a 
happy father He did not wound her by saying butter things 
about Emperor Francis 

Napoleon could only enjoy three months’ rest in the family 
arcle The allies crossed the French frontiers Once more 
he had to take up arms fighting this time on his own tern- 
tories and against his own fatherin law To Mane Louse 
these were ternble blows Napoleons first thought was to 
provide for the safety of his wife and lus son To whom 
could he more confidently entrust them than to the National 
Guard? On January 22, 1814 before taking the field once 
more, he summoned the officers of the \auonal Guard to 
the Tuileries, and commended the Empress and the boy to 
thar care It was a solemn moment whea Napoleon sad 
* [ entrust to you the dearest of my possessions the Empress, 
my wife, and the hing of Rome my son! You wil uke 
care of them, will you not? he said severa) umes For 

r 
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answer came a hearty shout from the mouths of all these 
valiant men: “ Vive ’'Empereur!” Napoleon then kissed 
his son, and the eyes of many of those present were moist. 
Two days later, after burning many of his most important 
papers, at three in the morning the Emperor took leave of 
wife and child. He was never to see little Napoleon or Marie 
Louise again ! 

While in this campaign Napoleon excelled himself, while 
his energy and his bravery were almost miraculous, and while 
he was once again the General Bonaparte of 1797, his destiny 
worked itself out in Paris. The enemy was before the gates 
of the town in which Marie Louise and his son were staying. 
As late as February 8th, he had written to Joseph: “ As 
long as I live, Paris will not be invested by the enemy!" 
And he had at the same time handed over his wife and child 
to his brother’s care. “As long as I live,”’ he had added. 
“I must be obeyed, and I do not doubt that I shall be. But 
if I die, my son and the Empress must not fall into the hands 
of the enemy, but must, for the honour of France, withdraw 
with their last soldiers into the remotest village. Remember 
the wife of Philip V! What would people think of the 
Empress? ‘They would say that she had sacrificed her son’s 
throne and mine! The allies would be delighted to take her 
prisoner and carry her off to Vienna... . If the Empress 
and the King of Rome should fall into the hands of the 
enemy, .. . you and all the others, despite your assevera- 
tions, would be rebels ! 

be I would rather my son should be assassinated than see 
him grow up in Vienna as an Austrian prince... . I have 
never been able to witness the performance of Andromache 
without commiserating the fate of Astyanax; and I have 
always considered him fortunate in failing to survive his 
father.” On March 16th, he wrote once more to Joseph in 
the same strain: “If the enemy draws near to Paris in such 
force that defence seems out of the question, then see to it 
that the Regent and my son, the great dignitaries, the ministers 
of State, the members of the Senate, the presidents of the 
Council of State, the great officers of the crown, Baron de la 
Bouillerie, and the State treasure, are removed in the direction 
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of the Loire. Do not leave my son, and never forget that I 
would rather know him to be in the Seine than in the hands 
of the enemies of France. The fate of Astyanax as prisoner 
of the Greeks has always seemed to me the moat unhappy 
fate recorded in history.” 

Nevertheless, such was to be the fate of Napoleon's son. 
On hearing to the above effect from the Emperor, King 
Joseph and Talleyrand decided that Marie Louse and the « 
Hittle King of Rome should leave Paris. The Empress was 
unable to come to any decision on her own account. ‘The 
most conflicting thoughts were at war within her mind, On 
the one hand, she brooded over her father, her home, and 
the memories of her youth; on the other, she thought of 
Napoleon, her son, Pans, her position as Empress, and the 
Jove she was expected to feel for the country where she had 
reigned for barely four years. Joseph and Talleyrand urged 
her to set out; but the officers of the National Guard, who 
had promised the Emperor to keep watch over his son and 
his wife, implored her not to leave Paris, telling her that only 
her presence could make the defence of the city possible 
But Marie Louise was not 3 strong character, and she allowed 
eles to be poe by her nearest advisers, Her departure 

rom Paris took place at noon on March 2 
of ve French left the city to its fate Se The Eeapoos 
. remarkable thing happened just before i 
carriage with the Inttle King of Bigend He ad BA pried 
leave the Tuilenes, but stamped on the floor, and ser: a ts 
“Don't go to Rambouillet, Mamma, it ts ‘a boead pla : 
Let’s stay here 1” He defended himself with all th Lats 
of his lutle hands and feet when M_ de Cansy wancdera 
carry him to the carnage. Red with fury, he a ey 
won't gol I will not lease my house : ane A 
sereas arts not here, lam master!” 

How ferent was Mane . 
arrival. ‘The arrival had been een pen he 
no farewell greetings, and Pans shed ow there were 
and the son of the Emperor! She vee Over the wife 
and thence to Blois, Here she teeved : to Rambouille, 
citastrous new a » erwhelmingl: 

ews of her husband’s abdication, Never had ae 
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answer came a hearty shout from the mouths of all these 
valiant men: “ Vive l’Empereur!” Napoleon then kissed 
his son, and the eyes of many of those present were moist. 
Two days later, after burning many of his most important 
papers, at three in the morning the Emperor took leave of 
wife and child. He was never to see little Napoleon or Marie 
Louise again ! 

While in this campaign Napoleon excelled himself, while 
his energy and his bravery were almost miraculous, and while 
he was once again the General Bonaparte of 1797, his destiny 
worked itself out in Paris. The enemy was before the gates 
of the town in which Marie Louise and his son were staying. 
As late as February 8th, he had written to Joseph: “As 
long as I live, Paris will not be invested by the enemy!” 
And he had at the same time handed over his wife and child 
to his brother’s care. “As long as I live,” he had added. 
“I must be obeyed, and I do not doubt that I shall be. But 
if I die, my son and the Empress must not fall into the hands 
of the enemy, but must, for the honour of France, withdraw 
with their last soldiers into the remotest village. Remember 
the wife of Philip V! What would people think of the 
Empress? They would say that she had sacrificed her son’s 
throne and mine! The allies would be delighted to take her 
prisoner and carry her off to Vienna. .. . If the Empress 
and the King of Rome should fall into the hands of the 
enemy, ... you and all the others, despite your assevera~ 
tions, would be rebels ! 

“T would rather my son should be assassinated than see 
him grow up in Vienna as an Austrian prince. . . . I have 
never been able to witness the performance of Andromache 
without commiserating the fate of Astyanax; and I have 
always considered him fortunate in failing to survive his 
father.” On March 16th, he wrote once more to Joseph in 
the same strain: “ If the enemy draws near to Paris in such 
force that defence seems out of the question, then see to it 
that the Regent and my son, the great dignitaries, the ministers 
of State, the members of the Senate, the presidents of the 
Council of State, the great officers of the crown, Baron de la 
Bouillerie, and the State treasure, are removed in the direction 
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of the Loire, Do not feave my son, and never forget that I 
would rather know him to be in the Seine than in the hands 
of the enemies of France. The fate of Astyanax as prisoner 
of the Greeks has always seemed to me the most unhappy 
fate recorded in history.” 

Nevertheless, such was to be the fate of Napoleon's son. 
On hearing to the above effect from the Emperor, King 
Joseph and Talleyrand decided that Marie Louwe and the 
little King of Rome should leave Pans. ‘The Empress was 
unable to come to any decision on her own account, The 
most conflicting thoughts were at war within her mind, On 
the one hand, she brooded over her father, her home, and 
the memorics of her youth; on the other, she thought of 
Napoleon, her son, Pans, her position as Empress, and the 
love she was expected to feel for the country where she had 
reigned for barely four years. Joseph and Talleyrand urged 
her to set out; but the officers of the Nauonaf Guard, who 
had promised the Emperor to heep watch over his son and 
his wife, implored her not to leave Paris, telling her that only 
her presence could make the defence of the ary possible. 
But Marie Louise was not a strong character, and she allowed 
herself to be guided by her nearest advisers. Her departure 
from Paris took place at noon on March 26th, The Empress 
of the French left the city to ats fate 

A remarkable thing happened just before they got into the 
carriage with the little King of Rome He did not wish co 
leave the Turlencs, but stamped on the floor, and screamed: 
“Don't go ta Rambouillet, Mamma, it is a hamid place 
Let's stay here!" He defended himsclf with all the surength 
of his litle hands and feet when M. de Canssy wanted to 
carry him to the carnage. Red with fur. he ened our “4 
won't gol I will not Ieave my house, F will not go away! 
Since Papa is not here, J am master 4m 

How different was Mane Louise's departure from her 
arrival, The arnval had been so brilliant Now there were 
no farewell greeungs, and Pans shed no tears over the wife 
and the son of the Emperor! She went first to Rambou.llet, 
and thence to Blois. Here she recervad the overwhetaungly 
disastrous news of her husband's abdscatica. Never bad ths 
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answer came a hearty shout from the mouths of all these 
yaliant men: “ Vive l’Empereur!” Napoleon then kissed 
his son, and the eyes of many of those present were moist. 
Two days later, after burning many of his most important 
papers, at three in the morning the Emperor took leave of 
wife and child. He was never to see little Napoleon or Marie 
Louise again ! 

While in this campaign Napoleon excelled himself, while 
his energy and his bravery were almost miraculous, and while 
he was once again the General Bonaparte of 1797, his destiny 
worked itself out in Paris. The enemy was before the gates 
of the town in which Marie Louise and his son were staying. 
As late as February 8th, he had written to Joseph: ‘As 
long as I live, Paris will not be invested by the enemy!” 
And he had at the same time handed over his wife and child 
to his brother’s care. “As long as I live,” he had added. 
“I must be obeyed, and I do not doubt that I shall be. But 
if 1 die, my son and the Empress must not fall into the hands 
of the enemy, but must, for the honour of France, withdraw 
with their last soldiers into the remotest village. Remember 
the wife of Philip V! What would people think of the 
Empress? They would say that she had sacrificed her son’s 
throne and mine | The allies would be delighted to take her 
prisoner and carry her off to Vienna. . . . If the Empress 
and the King of Rome should fall into the hands of the 
enemy, . . . you and all the others, despite your assevera~ 
tions, would be rebels ! 

_““T would rather my son should be assassinated than see 
him grow up in Vienna as an Austrian prince. . . . I have 
never been able to witness the performance of Andromache 
without commiserating the fate of Astyanax; and I have 
always considered him fortunate in failing to survive his 
father.” On March 16th, he wrote once more to Joseph in 
oe same strain: “If the enemy draws near to Paris in such 
ee el 
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of the Loire, Do not Seave my son, and never forget that I 
would rather know him to be in the Scine than in the hands 
of the enemies of France. The fate of Astyanax as prisoner 
of the Greeks has always secmed to me the most unhappy 
fate recorded in history.” 

Nevertheless, such was to be the fate of Napoleon's son. 
On hearing to the above effect from the Emperor, King 
Joseph and Talleyrand decided that Marie Louise and the 
little King of Rome should feave Paris. The Empress was 
unable to come to any decision on her own account. The 
most conflicting thoughts were at war within her mind. On 
the one hand, she brooded over her father, her home, and 
the memories of her youth; on the other, she thought of 
Napoleon, her son, Paris, her position as Empress, and the 
Jove she was expected to feel for the country where she had 
reigned for barely four ycars. Joseph and Talleyrand urged 
her to set aut; but the officers of the National Guard, who 
had promised the Emperor to keep watch over his son and 
his wife, implored her not to Jeaye Paris, telling her that only 
her presence could make the defence of the city possible. 
But Marie Louise was not a strong character, and she allowed 
herself to be guided by her nearest advisers. Her departure 
from Paris took place at noon on March 26th, The Empress 
of the French left the city to ats fate, 

A remarkable thing happened just before they got into the 
carriage with the little King of Rome. He did not wish to 
eave the Tuileries, but stamped on the floor, and screamed ; 
“Don’t go to Ramboutllet, Mamma, it is a hornd place. 
Let's stay here!” He defended himself with all the strength 
of his little hands and feet when M. de Canisy wanted to 
carry him to the carriage. Red with fury, be cred out: “1 
won't got I will not leave my house ; 1 will not go away t 
Since Papa is not here, I am master!” 

How different 2s Mane Lousse’s departure from her 
arrival, The arrival had been so brilbant Now there were 
no farewell grectings, and Pans shed no tears over the wife 
and the son of the Emperor! She went first to Ramboulllet, 
and thence to Blois. Here she recenad the overwhelmingly 
disastrous news of her husband's abdicauicn. Never bad ths 
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to allow me to send you every week a letter to the Empress, 
and also whether you will give me news about her, and 
whether you will forward me the letters of Madame de 
Montesquiou, my son’s governess? I trust that, despite 
the events which have brought about so many changes, Your 
Royal Highness still preserves a little friendship for me, I 
shall be fully consoled by this assurance.” 

Napoleon, whom an emperor and kings had once sued for 
favours, crowns, and territories, had now to implore a petty 
prince to let him have a word of news about his wife and 
child. But this Grand Duke was not even a magnanimous 
enemy. He vouchsafed no answer to the letter of the some- 
time Emperor of the French. It was nothing to him how much 
Napoleon’s fatherly heart might be suffering under the 
separation. There was no doubt about the suffering. Many 
of the exile’s companions in the island of Elba saw him 
standing in tears before the picture of his fair-haired child. 

But gradually Napoleon accommodated himself to his fate. 
Perhaps he entertained secret hopes of secing his wife and 
his son again in France. Should he sit once more upon 
the throne of France, should he again concentrate all power 
into his hands, no doubt Marie Louise would return to him, 
in order to get back for the King of Rome the throne which 
his father would have reconquered! But Napoleon deceived 
himself. Marie Louise would not come back. She did not 
listen to his summons, when, on March 27, 1815, he wrote 
to her: “fam master of the whole of France! ... I 
expect you here in April with my son!” Even this last 
summons remained unanswered, Madame Duchatel, Countess 
Walewska, Madame Pellaprat, and many another woman who 
had once been on intimate terms with Napoleon, had come 
to show their loyalty to the returned Emperor, to their some- 
ume friend and lover, One only, his son’s mother, held 
aloof. She was out walking by herself when General 
Neipperg, who was high in her good graces, came to tell 
her the news of her husband’s return to France. ‘Thereupon, 
she promptly threw herself on the protection of the allies, 
and thus destroyed Napoleon’s last hope of sceing her and 
his son again. She wus no longer Empress of the French | 
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In June 1815, she was given a new utle, that of Duchess of 
Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, and had to pledge herself 
never to write a hne to Napoleon Also she had to agree to 
leave her son in Vienna She made no objection to these 
stpulauons Once more the Fmperor had been forsaken 
Ve had been deprived of the heir to his throne, the supporter 
of lus dynasty! This son, for whose comung he had yearned, 
was na longer lus son! Soon, too, his throne was taken 
from him for the second ume, and nothing was left to the 
great Emperor of the Irench but his pnson house on the 
barren rock lashed by wie waves of the Atlanuc 

On this rocky island, the pnsoner chenshed faithful remem- 
bsances of the wife who had so soon forgotten him, and of 
the son who in Schonbrunn wes still Leenly interested in hus 
fathers fate Just as throughout Is marned Ife with Vane 
Lou se, Napoleon had always been considerate, tender, and 
loving, so now did these feelings for her find expression in 
his words No bitter, angry, or contemptuous expressions 
ever passed lus lips where she was concemed He forgave 
her everything, and was confident that she would remain 
fathful co him to the day of hus death The poor man did 
not know that Mane Louise had long since entered into a 
morganatc union with General Neipperg and had already 
borne her new husband seseral children At the very ume 
when she as again about to become a mother shortly before 
Napoleon's death in the spnng of 1821, he sad to General 
Dertrand (when already suffenng the unspeckable agones of 
hus last illness), ‘ Lou may be sure that if the Empress neither 
does nor ines to do anything to muugste my sorrows, tus 
1s only because she 13 surrounded by spics who prevent her 
learning about my troubles—for Mare Louise 1s the soul of 
vutue ' But Mane Louise knew all about Napoleons fate 
She knew how much he suffered in St Helena she knew 
how termble had been tus last illness for when she heard of 
tus death she wrote to her friend Madame de Crennewille, 
née de Poutet “I must admut that this news has surpnsed 
me very much Although I never had any sort of deep 
feehng for him, I cannot forget that he 1s the father of my 
boy, and that, far from treating me badly (as the world 
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WOMEN OF LETTERS 
AT NAPOLEON'S COURT 


CHAPTER SEVENTLEN 
LAURA JUNOT, DUCHESS OF ABRANTES 


Ose of the prettiest and most talented women at the court 
of the First Consul and the Emperor was General Junot s 
wife Furthermore, she was one of the few women who had 
an intumate acquaintance with the nse of Bonaparte, for she 
had known him from earliest childhood She had scen hin 
in the struggle for existence when he was poor, could pull 
no strings, and was knocking vamly at all the doors in Puns , 
when, wearing a threadbare uniform and badly cleaned boots, 
unkempt and disorderly in aspect, he had nothing else in his 
mund chan an attempt to improve the lot of bis family 2nd 
to secure his own future She had witnessed his growta 
towards greatness from hour to hour, and, dunng his nse, 
some of the radiance had ht up her own personality, when, 
as wife of the governor of the city, she had been one of the 
most important hostesses of the French capital ‘Then, this 
man who had once been glad to take lus meals in her mother’s 
house because he lacked money to pay for them at a restaurant, 
made her Duchess of Abrantes Perhaps she had dreamed 
of becoming a queen For, in fact, she herself came from 
a ruling house, being the daughter of that Panona Permon, 
whose hand Napoleon had once sought when, at the age of 
tMenty-six, he was on the look-out for a home of his own 
But his sure had been rejected 

The Pesmons, and especially Madame Permon, had for a 
fong ume been on fnendly terms with the Bonaparte family 
They, too, were Corsicans Panona had sprung from the 
Greck imperial family of the Comnens, who in the seventeenth 
century had taken refuge in Corsica with a few trusty followers 
Subsequently Panona, accompanying her husband Monsieur 
de Permon (at one time a trader in a small way of business, 
then ennched by speculations in Amenca, and at length a 
wealthy army contractor), removed to Montpellier There 
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she kept open house, living rather extravagantly. A welcome 
guest was Napoleon’s father, when, in the year 1785, travelling 
in France, he first became affected with the terrible disease 
from which he was to die ere long. 

After the Reign of Terror, the Permons went to Paris. 
But the revolution had ruined them, and M. de Permon was 
unable to make another successful start, When he died, the 
day after the Thirteenth Vendémiaire, he had nothing but 
debts to bequeath his widow and his three children—one son 
and two daughters. When the Permons had first come to 
Paris, and had taken up their residence in the Hétel de Ia 
Tranquilleté, Rue des Filles-Saint-Thomas, they resumed 
their acquaintanceship with young Napoleon Bonaparte, who, 
although he was already a general, had no commission at the 
time. He came to see them daily, accompanied by his friend 
and countryman, Saliceti, taking his meals with the family, 
and glad, no doubt, to talk to Panoria about his homeland, 
his beautiful Corsica. 

At this time Laura Permon, in later days Duchess of 
Abrantes, was eleven years old. She did not fail to notice 
how remarkable was the aspect of General Bonaparte, Jaconic 
and almost always gloomy; and the portrait which subse- 
quently, in her memoirs, she gave of him is one of the best 
descriptions we have of the General of the Thirteeath 
Vendémiaire. As every one knows, in those days he was 
anything but handsome. Not until he was a good deal older, 
when his face had filled out, did his features come to resemble 
those of the best-looking of the Caesars. ‘ But his glance 
and his smile,” said Madame Junot, “ were always remark- 
able... . His way of doing his hair, which seems so strange 
to us in the picture that shows him on the bridge of Arcola, 
Was then extremely simple, for the dandies of the period 
(whom he detested) wore their hair much Ionger than he did. 
But he paid so little attention to it, that his badly combed 
and badly powdered locks gave him a disagreeable look. His 
hands, too, changed after those days. Then they were thin 
and brown. Every one knows that when he grew older 
Napoleon was proud of his fine hands, and with good reason. 
When I recall what he looked like in the year 1795, entering 
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First Consul liked his officers and officials to make a brave 
display, and the upkeep of a governor’s establishment in such 
a city as Paris is costly. 

But Junot wanted a wife to please his own taste. His choice 
fell upon Lulu Permon, now growing up. Bonaparte, to begin 
with, was adverse to the marriage, for the bride was almost 
penniless ; but Junot would not allow any one else, not even 
the First Consul, to settle his love affairs for him. Since 
Napoleon had always felt friendly towards the Permon family, 
he gave his consent at length, The Consul made up for 
Laura’s lack of dowry by giving his governor a donation of 
frs. 100,000, and providing the bride with a trousseau worth 
frs. 40,000, In this way all difficulties were got over, and the 
marriage duly took place. 

The governor’s lady was barely seventcen years of age. 
Still, she understood very well how to surround herself with 
a circle of distinguished persons, Soon her salon became, 
just as her mother’s had been, one of the most noted and 
popular in Paris. Frenchmen and foreigners assembled there, 
many of them persons who were by no means friendly to the 
First Consul. When he complained to her that she was 
keeping open house for so many of the English, she laughed 
at him and went on receiving whomsoever she pleased, She 
herself was the attractive centre of her circle, in which her 
sparkling wit, her brilliant intelligence, and sometimes her 
mordant satire, found full opportunity for display. Napoleon 
spoke of her as “ la petite peste,” and forgave her all her sins. 
He invariably found her conversation interesting, was delighted 
to tease her, and to fight verbal skirmishes with her, in which 
she was almost always victorious. Sometimes he would try 
to make her jealous of Junot. For her part, she took great 
pleasure in listening to Napoleon, when in his brusque and 
vigorous way he was talking to the men in his entourage. 
She never failed to attend the receptions which, during the 
Consulate, were held in the Tuileries on the fifth day of each 
decade, On reaching home after these festivities, she would 
Write down a record of what had been said by the man whose 
genius she admired, and whose intellectual and moral per- 
sonality were extremely interesting to this shrewd observer. 
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Her life under the Consulate and the Empire was one cf 
uninterrupted brilliancy and good fortune. Napoleon never 
forgot that when he had been poor and friendless in Paris, 
Junot had often helped him out financially. Emperor Napoleon 
was mindful of General Bonaparte's debts. ‘To the end he 
had a special fondness and even weakness for Junot, and paid 
both the latter and his wife marked attention. The pair were 
very extravagant, Madame Junot needed yast sums fer her 
diamonds, and her husband was a gambler. His huge income 
as governor was never enough for his necds, His regular 
salary from the State was frs. 500,000, and besides this he 
had the various minor emoluments attaching to such a post. 
On the average, his annual income amounted to frs, 1,400,000, 
but in spite of this he piled up huge debts ycar by year. When 
these debts became unusually pressing, he would come ruc- 
fully to the Emperor, who once gave him frs, 300,000 in a 
single gift, to enable Junot to clear off the worst of his 
embarressments, Stmular gifts were made again and again, 
The amount of cash Napoleon handed over to the Junots 
forms a barely creditable tatal. 

But neither Madame Junot nor her husband was uncasy 
about this extravagance, and, despite Napolcon’s warungs, 
they continued their usual way of living. It as not surprising 
that, in the end, their extraordinary fuck almost intoxicated 
them, Still, much as he did for them, Napoleon never made 
Junot a marshal, and never presented fam with a Singdom 
like Murat, He was made an envoy, and he became Duke 
of Abrantes, but he never wore a crown In Lisbon, where 
he was in command in the year 1807, he fancied that he 
already held the crown of Portugal in hus hands, when the 
Prince Regent of that country had sailed for Amenca. He 
was mistaken, however. Nesther for hum nor for his wife 
was the dream to be fulfilled A further disappointment 
awaited him after the unlucky Rusuan campaign, for Napoleon 
put hum under the command of Cugene Beauharnas! Neat 
year, however, the Emperor made up for ths by appointing 

unot governor of Hiyns 
: Madame Junot as toe accompany her husband to Tresir, 
but stayed in Pans to conunue playing the part of governor's 
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answered indifferently: “ What, only five o’clock? Well, 
let us have a talk.” Then he calmly sat down beside the bed, 
laid a packet on the counterpane, a packet of letters he had 
been carrying under his arm, and set to work reading them 
one after another 2s if he had been in his own study. Now 
and again he would ask Madame Junot a question, but other- 
wise went on steadily with his reading. Madame Junot did 
not know what to make of this extraordinary visitor, who chose 
a young woman’s bedroom in which to read his correspon- 
dence. This went on until six o’clock struck at a neighbouring 
church tower. Napoleon sprang to his feet, collected his 
papers, and departed, humming another song—after taking a 
somewhat confidential farewell of Madame Junot. In fact, 
he had pinched her foot through the bedclothes. 

‘The governor's lady was given food for thought by this 
visit at so unusual an hour. She hoped, however, it had been 
no more than a passing caprice of the First Consul, and that 
the experience was not to be repeated. She was mistaken. 
Next morning, at the same hour, he reappeared, and again 
sat down beside her bed to read his letters. This time 
he paid her some pretty compliments about her fine teeth. 
When the clock struck six he went away just as he had done 
the day before, Jeaving the young woman even more astonished 
than on the previous occasion. Now she was on her guard, 
for she loved her husband, and did not wish any one to suppose 
that she had been unfaithful to him. If the First Consul 
were to be scen leaving her bedroom day after day at such 
zn hour in the morning, people might certainly be inclined 
to suppose that he was her lover. Next night she locked her 
door, und took out the key, having given her rnaid strict orders 
that no one, no matter who, was to be admitted. She was 
awake long before five o'clock, for restless expectation had 
disturbed her slumbers. As she had anticipated, at the usual 
hour steps were to be heard in the passage. Some one rattled 
the handle. She heard the First Consul talking in low tones 
to her maid. Then he went away. ‘This time, anyhow, she 
was rid of him, and she chuckled to herself at the trick she 
hid played him; but she had reckoned without her host. 
Just as she was about to go to sleep again, the door was 
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violently forced open, and Napoleon stood before her with 
a far from friendly look on his face. “* What are you thinNing 
of, Madame Junot?" he ashed her angrily,“ Are you afraid 
of being murdered?" He had made his way into her room 
by using cnother hey. This time he soon went away, after 
telling her that next morning he would come at the same 
hour to rouse her for a hunting party. 

Madame Junot did not know what on earth to do, though 
of course she could guess what these visits portended. Luckily, 
in the course of the day, her husband came over from Paris 
to spend a few hours with her. Although the governor was 
not allowed to pass the night away from Paris without the 
First Consul’s special permission, Laura found little difficulty 
in persuading him to stay with her, though she did not tel! 
him the truc reason why she wished him to do so, 

She was mischicvously delighted at the thought of how 
astonished Napoleon would be when, next moming, he saw 
Junot's head beside hers on the pillow. She could hardly 
sleep from excitement. 

Morning came, and, as usual, Napoleon entered the lady's 
bedchamber. It is difficult to ssy whether Napoleon or Junot 
waa more surprised of the two men; but the husband asked 
the First Consul what he wanted of his wife so early in the 
morning. 

“T came to call Madame Junot for a hunting party,” was 
Napoleon's answer, while he looked savagely at the lady. 
“ But I sce,” he went on, “ that some cne has come to call 
her even earlier than mysclf—I suppose you know, Junot, 
that I could punish you for being here without leave?” 

“ General, if any one’s fault was cver to be excused, mine 
is. If you had seen this little siren here yesterday evening 
when she was exercising al] her witchenes and all her powers 
of seduction in order to make me stay, I think you would 
forgive me.” 

“Well, well, I will forgive you—fully Madame Junot is 
the only one wha must be punished. But to show you that 
T am not angry with you, I will let you come cut hunting 
with us, Have you a horse?” i 

“No, I drove here.” 
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“All right. Jardin will get you a mount. ... Good-bye, 
Madame Junot. Get up as quickly as you can.” Then 
Napoleon left. In the afternoon, during the hunting party, 
he had a lively conversation with the young and refractory 
lady, calling her several times “little fool.” Madame Junot 
does not enter into any further details, and it is difficult from 
her narrative to draw any conclusion, 


CHAPTLR EIGHTEEN 
MADAME DE STALL 


Mapu be Srvit was the only woman who could boast that 
the greatest man of modern times, the man who held the fate 
of the nations in ius hands, was afraid of her. It was really 
so Napolcon was afra:d of Madame de Stacl_ he was afraid 
of her shilful pen, of her intriguing disposition, of her 
influence with many notable persons—in a word, he regarded 
her as a dangerous power, against which he must always go 
armed, as a person against whom he must always be ready 
to defend himself But, since Madame de Stacl was the 
weaker, and Napoleon the stronger, the woman in the end 
had the worst of the combat 

The contest between these two powers was, to begin with, 
purely personal, being the outcome, on the one hand, of the 
Woman's mortified pride because this genus scorned her 
tnbute of admuration, and, on the other, of the man s detesta- 
ton of all he regarded as unfemunine Napoleon could bhe 
only those whom he considered * womanly * women In hus 
view, there was too much of the man about Madame de Stacl , 
she was too emancipated, even in her coquetry, whose arts 
she at first tned upon the young general The desire to play 
a leading part on the worlds stage which in her took the 
form of a strongly marked Jove of dominion, was to him, 
Inumself dictatorial and ambitious, posiusely hateful in a 
woman Furthermore he dishked the very unfenunine way 
in which she showed her admuration for him in extravagant 
words and actions The letters she wrote to the commander- 
in chief of the Army of Italy were more hike ardent declara- 
tions of love than expressions of pute adnuration for lus 
mulitary genus They were full of fire and wit, and in their 
mode of expression were worthy of the feelings of Conanc 
No doubt he was not displeased that she should compare kim 
with Scipio and Tanered, for he was a combinapon of the 
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simplicity of the one and the doughty deeds of the other ; 
but the young general could not endure that she should mingle 
with this enthusiasm for the genius, a woman’s frank worship. 
He was at this time wholly devoted to Josephine, and Madame 
de Staél’s adoration repelled him. 

If we are to believe Bourrienne, he often heard General 
Bonaparte’s caustic observations when reading the enthusiastic 
epistle of the Genevese authoress. Sometimes Napoleon 
would read him sloud a passage, saying with a contemptuous 
laugh: “ Bourrienne, did you ever hear such extravagance ? 
‘The women must be mad!” But when, in one of these 
letters, Madame de Staél implied that a genius such as himself, 
who had married an insignificant Creole woman like Josephine 
(a women who was neither worthy of him nor able to under- 
stand him)—when she implied that only an ardent spirit like 
her own could have been designed to mate with such a hero, 
Napoleon was outraged. How could so clever a woman as 
Madame de Staél have made such a blunder? Did she not 
know that she was thrusting impious fingers into Bonaparte’s 
Holy of Holies, that she was profaning the sanctuary of his 
‘nfinite love for Josephine? When a “ bluestocking ” like 
this ventured to compare herself with Josephine—the only 
woman in the world, the charming and supreme mistress of 
the art of love—Napoleon could only dismiss her with a 
contemptuous smile. “ A bluestocking, a sentimentalist, and 
she is so presumptuous as to speak of herself in the same 
breath with Josephine! Bourrienne, I shall not answer these 
letters.” 

But this did not trouble Madame de Staél. Although her 
letters remained unanswered, her enthusiastic admiration for 
the hero persisted. She could hardly bear to await the 
conqueror’s return from Italy. She wanted to be the first 
to greet him, to receive a glance from him. He was the most 
famous man of his day; his young forchead was crowned 
with the laurels of twenty battles! In his person were united 
all the virtues of a hero: genius, magnanimity, dauntless 
courage, disinterestedness, youth, and good fortune! Beside 
Bonaparte, the victor, all other men were pigmics. To Madame 
de Statl he seemed notable on account of his character no 
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less than on account of his marvellous feats of arms. Every 
one Was talking of his generosity towards the enemy, of his 
sense of justice and his Jove of liberty. He understood how 
to appeal to the hearts of his soldicrs, and how to speak to 
the French nation. But in addition to these qualities proper 
to a soldier, he also had a sense for the beauties of literature. 
He loved Ossian and the works of Rousseau, and he was 
well-versed in the writings of classical Grecce and Rome. 
In a word, to Madame de Stail, Bonaparte scemed a demigod 
who radiated the force of originality as well as the charm of 
notoriety, She longed to sce close at hand the thin features 
surrounded by long and stragghng hair; to sce the fires of 
hberty glowing in his eyes. She called him “the best 
republican in France, the freest of all Frenchmen {” 

When therefore, on the fifteenth Frimaire of the year VI. 
(December 5, 1797), General Bonaparte returned to Paris as 
the widely-fited conqueror, Madame de Staél left no stone 
unturned in the endeavour to get into personal contact with 
him. He had informed M. de Talleyrand, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, of his intention to call on that gentleman next 
day, ‘Yalleyrand hastened to acquaint his friend, Madame 
de Staél, of the fact, so that she nught be ready in his drawing- 
roam to sec face to face the hero whom she so ardently 
adnured, 

Madame de Staél did not need to be asked twice. She 
was at Talleyrand’s by ten in the morning. Towards eleven, 
General Bonaparte was announced. But the dream she had 
cherished was speedily shattered. Napoleon took hardly any 
notice of her when the minister introduced her. He did, 
indeed, say a few courteous words, and delighted her by the 
remark that on his journey through Switzerland he had 
unsuccessfully tried to see her father at Coppet ; but then, 
as if dreading a long conversation with her, he tumed to 
other persons, and soon afterwards retred with Talleyrand 
into the minister’s study. 

None the fess, Madame de Staél was enthralled by the young 
hero, She, a mistress of words, a brilliant and js ely woman, 
Mas at the first moment scarcely able to answer him. She 
could only stare at him with ber Lrge and widely-opened 
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eyes. Amazed at her own confusion, she says: “T could 
not find words in which to answer him... . When I had 
recovered a little from my embarrassment and wonder, I 
became aware of an increasing sense of anxiety... . I saw 
him several times after this but was never able to breathe 
frecly in his presence. Every time that I heard him speak, 
I was astonished at his ascendancy.” Wer admiration and 
veneration for the conqueror of Italy went so far that she 
transferred some of them to his adjutants. When that day 
at Talleyrand’s, after luncheon, Colonel Lavalette wished to 
give precedence to Madame de Stat] when entering the 
drawing-room, the lady drew back deferentially, saying : 
“ How could I venture to walk in front of one of Bonaparte’s 
adjutants?”’ This enthusiasm, and, above all, her wish to 
please the general, robbed her of almost all her cleverness 
us soon as she came near him. One day she admitted almost 
tearfully to Lucien Bonaparte: ‘In your brother’s presence 
1 become stupid because I want to please him. I suddenly 
find myself un ignoramus; I wish to speak to him, have to 
hunt for words, and twist my sentences this way and that. 
I would fain compel him to take an interest in me, und yet 
in his presence I become a perfect goose.” 

In Bonaparte she admired the great general, the unselfish 
philosopher, and the upright republican, who, despite his fame, 
did not come forth from his modest reserve. His modesty 
was shown by the words he addressed to those present at 
‘Talleyrand’s when he returned from the minister’s study : 

Citizens, the enthusiasm you show for me touches me 
profoundly. I have waged war and made peace to the best 
of my ability. Now it bchoves the Directory to turn these 
victories to account for the good and the success of the 
republic.” It was inevitable that such words should arouse 
enthusiasm in a woman who was a devotee of liberty. Thence- 
forward she became a partisan of Napoleon, although she felt 
that he mistrusted her and saw that he deliberately shunned 
her company. 

By every means in her power she tried to attract the hero 
to her side, and to make him join her political circle ; but she 
was bitterly disappuinted. Not merely did she fail to charm 
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him, as she eee ae EE A eat 
bimafmides cr, 7 TT we : 
He drove her to despair by his dry and somenmes fvvae 
answers. One day she asked him what woman he regarded 
as the most famous in the world, and he rejoined : “The 
woman Who has given birth to most children.” Madame de 
Stadt had probably expected a very different answer, and she 
sud somewhat tartly that he was reputed to care very bite 
for women. ‘Excuse me, Madame,” answered Bonaparte 
with emphasis, “I love mine on 

Napoleon’s detestation of Madame de Staél was unspeakable. 
He regarded her as a dangerous power: as one whom to 
begin with he must treat cautiously, for she had influential 
associates; but as one whom he must avoid as far as he 
could, She was present at every festivity, every dinner 
patty, every dance, given in honour of the general, She 
courted him with her glances, ostentatiously addressed her 
words to him or at him, and tried to single him out at every 
opportunity. At all costs she wanted him to show his interest 
inher, She longed to win him over to her side; and, having 
& passion for rule, she wanted to influence his plans and his 
actions. In short, since she could not exercise power overtly 
in her own person, she wanted to rufe the State from her 
salon. Furthermore, she wanted to show him how much 
Power 3 woman Can cxercie over 2 man But Bonaparte 
would not place himself under her tutelage He remained 
unapproachable. First of all, the women he liked were such 
women 2s Josephine; women who were soft, gentle, and 
pliable; women whose only recommendations were beauty 
and charm. He did not find these qualities in Madame de 
Stacl, Femininity in her was completely eclipsed by her 
keen intelligence, her acquirements, her personality as a woman 
of note; by her desire, as woman of note, to play a leading 
partin the world, Napoleon was not a Beayamin Constant, 
to allow himself readily 10 be harnessed to her triumphal car. 
Between the tuo there gradually developed a mistrust, which, 
in due time, since each of them had a passionate nature, 
rivacer into an intense and inextinguishable hatred. 
: ¢ de Stacl's pen, her salon, her interference in politics, 
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that she ventured to approach the French capital once more. 
She lived for a time at Chaumont, and sent Napoleon an 
impassioned letter in the hope of touching his heart. The 
attempt was fruitless. What he then thought about her is 
plainly shown by his words to Prince Metternich at that 
period, when the Austrian ventured to become Madame de 
Stacl’s advocate. “‘ I will not allow Madame de Stail to enter 
Paris,” said the Emperor; ‘and I have good reasons for my 
prohibition. If Madame de Sta:l were willing or knew how 
to become either a royalist or a republican, I should have 
nothing against her, but she 1s like a driving wheel which sets 
the salons in motion. Only in France is such a woman to 
be fearcd, and I will have nothing to do with her.” 

Moreover, his outlool, on hfe and Madame de Stacl’s were 
poles apart. Madame de Staél was an ideologue and Napoleon 
hated ideologues. This hatred was not the outcome of his 
temperament, but was due to the nature of the time in which 
he had grown up, and to the events which had formed his 
character. Madame de Staci, who had placed on him all her 
hopes for the liberty of her country, who had almost prayed 
to him as the purest and most upright of republicans, could 
never forgive him for having “ based despotism upon non- 
morality,” as she phrased it. Madame de Remusat has aptly 
desenbed Madame de Stacl's feeling towards her great enemy 
in the following words: “t Madame de Stacl had watched 
Bonaparte grow into Napoleon On the Nineteenth Brumaure 
she shed bitter tears over the fate of liberty She armed to 
the teeth in defence of liberty, carrying on the fight for fifteen 
years without a sign of weakness. Persecuted, wandenng 
from land to land, during the great silence of captive Europe 
hers was the voice which was raised in the name of the 
noblest interests of humanity, in the name of freedom and 
morality.” 

This voice has come down to us especially in the book 
De VAllemegne. We all Lnow what fate was then awaiting 
Germany. ‘The work which was a pacan on Germany could 
het but arouse the fury of Emperor Napoleon Efe prompuly 
crdcred its suppression, had the whole edition destroyed, the 
typefcunts broken up, 2nd the manuscnpt uapounded. Now 
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the disfavour of the man of might had been incurred fo. 
duration of his Hfe, and once again Madame de Staal, lik 
Wandering Jew, had to start on her pilgrimage. 

But Napoleon's proceedings against Madame de & 
aroused a terrible storm across the French frontiers, wi 
De PARcmagne had been read with intense enthusiasm. 
fierce Indignation against Napoleon for his treatment of 
author did him far more harm than would have ensued if 
had let the book circulate unhindered ia Paris, 

It was extremely Injudicious of Napoleon to make Mada 
de Stacl his enemy. With the exercise of a very title diplonr. 
he could have won over this woman to his side, for, 
withstanding his harshness towards her, her admiration 2 
him lasted a long time. As late as 1800, when Napoleon tk 
already become Consul, Madame de Stuél wrote to Heintk 
Meister: “ Have you been able to resist the impulse to > 
the hero? He is going to conquer Italy anew, and will sig 
a second peace at Campo Formio! Is not that historic ? 
Bue this admiration did not prevent her from writing ficic 
things in her memoirs about the victory of Marengo, or fro! 
wrathfully exclaiming: [wish he had been beaten 1 Ye 
at this very ume there was nothing she longed for more tha 
a reconciliation with Napoleon, Joseph Bonap: tile ONE Sth 
to his brother: “Tf you would only show her a Hate hin’ 
feeling, she would worship you.” Napoleon is said to 
answered : ‘Oh, that is too mueh f 1 don’t wane her 
tion, ‘The woman is adious.” . 

The blind anger with which Napoleon drove M _ 
Stach out of France, ultinuitely aroused ins her 
hatred for him, and be himself came to realize dat? 

Russia, Austria, Sweden, and Enghind, this hate 
him far more harm than if he had tolerates 
presence in Paris. In the long run, she triue 
by her writings, as Napoleon himself adm’ 
year 1808 he satd to Fontanes : “ Do you kr 

at most in all the world? "Phe incapability 
anything. ‘There are only two powers int 

and the spirith. ..  Oltimately, how 

always be vanquished by the spirit,” 'T 
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had come to seabize that the world cannot be managed sunply 
by the mailed fist, but that public opinion must hacaword 
to say in the matter 

Madame de Stat was not to return to France until sbe 
came in the company of the alles, although she had orce 
said to Benjamin Constant ‘I would rather God st ould 
banish me from France for ever than owe my return to 
foreigners" ‘Though in the cnd ske was victorious it 1s a 
fact that, despite many mistakes, many distortions of ner, 
and many injustices towards Napoleon and France, she was 
not spiteful in her victory, and never descended to mean 
invectives against her fallen enemy Of her own feel as 
when he came back from Liba, she says could not have 
been more surpnsed had the earth opened bencath my feet * 
This cyvent scemed to her the greatest possible misforture fur 
France, but she did not rail aganst her enemy as so many 
others did She even admitted that what Napoleon kad done 
was perfectly natural, and that he could not but have aemgtad 
to reconquer his lost throne 

No doubt the VWemonal de Sairte-Halene teus Ub 3 ert 
different story of Madame de Stael s aturude 11 the years 
We learn there that she was so amazed ar Napo ~<a aes 
that she no longer regarded hum as s.rply humic, bus con 
sidered that his behaviour wos godlile. We se ¢ op ~at 
that she wrote to the Emperor sayirg that she bid Deez Wo 
conquered by this great event, and that if he wud pam Ser 
fri 2,000,000, the sum France had owed ber fru e~, e wut 
henceforward devote ber pen and her princp es to te se8 et 
of her country The letter which she seat throu, Jsepa 
Bonaparte to grect the Lriperor on bus rev 18 extant, Bur 
if Madame de Stadl wro ¢ in the forego.rg wav to Nape con 
it Was not from conviction, but only as a ¢ plot 1c more 
because she beliercd that that would be the best way of getusg 
the moncy she greatly needed Napoleut to whom uf was 
important at this cns s to coacihate, as far as possible those 
who had been his enemies, ansuered that ber offer was a 
most flattering one, and that he greatly pred her abshties 
but unfortunately he was not wealthy enough to buy thei 
at that pnce 
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woman of great talent and great genius Nor would it be 
far to say Uiat she was a bad woman, but sl ¢ was a disturbing 
clement and had much influence’* Napoleon must be 
honou.ed for his ability to recognize Madame de Stacl's good 
side 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 
MADAME DE REMUSAT 


Durinc the years 1879-1880 the memoirs of Madame de 
Rémusat appeared in three volumes. In France and abroad, 
the book aroused the greatest interest, for people were eager 
to learn how the lady described the man whom at first she 
had so greatly admired and subsequently so fiercely hated. 
The memoirs ran through many editions, and there were 
numerous translations. They contained a great many new 
details concerning Napoleon’s personality, as well as a number 
of character traits and accounts of his actions; and these, 
although the description was not always free from bias, made 
a very vivid impression, and afforded a profound insight into 
Napoleon’s private life as Consul and as Emperor, Memoirs 
written by women have often this advantage over those written 
by men, that the former show a tendency to keener judgments 
and more detailed treatment of things and persons, whereas 
writers of the male sex are inclined for the most part to deal 
with generalities, with the circumstances of the time and the 
interaction of events. 

Madame de Rémusat was able to make her book extremely 
vivid by giving a number of admirably told anecdotes of court 
life. Her chief defect was that she inclined too much to leok 
through the spectacles of her good friend Talleyrand, whose 
pockets were always full of court gossip. But she had a keen 
understanding, and excellent powers of observation ; and from 
youth upwards she had made a habit of passing critical judg- 
ments on everything that came under her notice. 

She sprang from one of the highly respected families of 
France, and her mother had given her an excellent though 
ulmost puritanical education. Her father, Charles Gravier 
de Vergennes, had before the revolution been intendant of 
Auch, and had played a notable part. At the age of sixteen, 
Cluire Elisabeth Jeanne Gravier de Vergennes married De 
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inmates soon became acquainted. Josephine found it easy 
to make a conquest of young Madame de Rémusat. The 
general’s lady was so amiable, so attractive, and could talk 
so prettily, that Madame de Vergennes, too, soon came under 
her spell. Moreover, Madame de Rémusat’s mother was not 
slow to recognize the importance of winning such a friend. 
The name of the conqueror of Italy was widely renowned, 
and the news of Bonaparte’s Egyptian victories was not without 
effect at Croissy. 

Ere Jong General Bonaparte came back from the Pyramids 
to guide the rudder of State with his strong hand. Now 
Madame de Vergennes was able to turn her acquaintanceship 
with Josephine Bonaparte te account. She did everything 
she could to enlist Josephine’s influence with Napoleon in 
order to secure her son-in-law’s and her daughter’s future 
under the new government. Success came more specdily 
than she had hoped. The First Consul appointed M. de 
Rémusat marshal of the palace, and his wife became one of 
Josphine’s companions. Subsequently Madame de Reémusat 
received the title of lady of the palace. 

Since the Consul’s court was mainly peopled by army 
officers and their wives, Monsieur and Madame de Rémusat 
(who, though not belonging to the first families of the realm, 
were nevertheless among the few persons of noble birth at the 
new court, among the few who had speedily given their support 
to the new government) soon attained a pasition of importance. 
M. de Remusat was an accomplished man of the world, and 
was in his prime. His young wife, who had been trained in 
the manners and customs of the old regime, was far more 
highly cultured than most of the ladies at the First Consul’s 
court, The majority of these had risen from the ranks. 
Madame de Rémusat’s confident and yet reserved manners— 
which, for all their simplicity, recalled those of a grande dame 
~—her frank but excellent conversation, and the skill with which 
she could put an end to any little embarrassment that might 
occur in social life, soon attracted the First Consul’s attention. 
He was very anxious that there should be a good tone at his 
court, and it seemed to him that Madame de Rémusat was 
especially fitted to sct the other ladies a good example. After 
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a while, indeed, her name was put in the ahade by more 
famous ones, But Napoleon was fond of talking to her, 
valuing her convessation more than that of any of the other 
court ladies, He could aluays find somethirg interesting to 
discuss with her, whereas when talking to the others he was 
Renerally content with crude jests, sndsscreet questicns, cr 
blunt contradictions. He was, in fact, Cautious in his dealtcge 
with this hvely litte Isdy, who was not afraid, on occanons, 
to blame him or to set him to rights. Her apt and ready 
answers pleased him; and he was always glad to enter into 
ae gees with her, ia which he sometumes got the wort 
of it, 

When the First Consul went to Boulogne shortly after the 
breach of the peace of Amiens, M. de Remusat, who had 
accompanied him as marshal of the palace, was unlucky enough 
to fall sich of a fever. His wife hastened to her husband's 
bedside, Hardly had she reached the headquarters at Pont- 
de-Leriques, when Napoleon sent fer her, tn order to give her 
a httle consolation regarding her husband's illness, He was 
extremely amiable to the young and imexpesienced woman, 
gave her a fatherly kiss on the checls, and was most bexcvolent. 
Madame de Remusat wept, believing that her beloved husband 
was at the point of death. But the First Consul was able to 
reassure her, and to dry her tears. He anvated her to lunch, 
and soon the pair were in the thick of a lively cons emstion. 
Napoleon recalled many of the bright repartees Madarc de 
Remusat had made in Paris Ue Lnew, too, thar abe waa 
well verscd in Enghsh Interature, and especiatly 9 the works 
of Shakespeare. In fact he was amazed to find how well. 
informed tus young woman wes He talked to ber about 
Ossian, a book he had loved sn tus youth = Them he remarked 
that he felt st kus duty to tale great care of her, nuw that 
she had cume to tis camp of rough soluers He vucrefuze 
invited Ter to take her meals with lam every day ARLovgh 
at first she was a little alarmed at tas cotton of huntiness, 
Madame de Remusat eccepted the ravitatiwa, snd was canad 
by his affsbibty and gallantry lt meats he was atnays 
Joquaciots, and especially in the even.rgs he Lied to prize 
the conversation. He told bis gueat abust bs strange and 
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melancholy youth, about his fondness for the works of Rousseau, 
about the growth of his sentiments in general. Madame de 
Remusat was an attentive listener, and was proud that the 
leading man in the State should deign to make those con- 
fessions to a2 young and inexperienced woman. It is not 
surprising that she began to entertain the hope of exercising 
still greater influence over him. 

Svon the officers and the common soldiers at Boulogne 
began to put their own construction upon their general’s 
relationship with this young and agreeable woman. It seemed 
to them impossible that a man, a soldier, just like any other, 
should spend hours alone with a pretty woman only for the 
purposes of intellectual converse. Madame de Rémusat’s 
reputation was imperilled, and subsequently she had much 
ado to avert the suspicion that she had been Napoleon’s 
mistress. Even Josephine, who was very fond of her, was 
jealous for a time. But there was absolutely no ground for 
any suspicion. Madame de Rémusat was a pure-minded 
woman both in thought and deed. She was a wife and a 
mother, nothing more. She loved her husband and her son, 
the fatter having been born when she was only seventeen. 
Her family and her domestic life were all in all to her. 
Certainly she would have liked to be a spiritual adviser to 
the man who held the fate of the world in his hands, to have 
been his favourite in her sense of the word; but nothing 
would have induced her to have become his mistress. It 
tickled her feminine vanity that the First Consul singled her 
out for his attentions, that he deigned to tell her what he 
thought of men and things; and she dreamed of influence 
and favour, without wishing to give any more in return than 
the treasures of her wit and her knowledge. But her 
expectations were doomed to disappointment just like those 
of Madame de Stl. Mortified vanity, in the end, alienated 
her more and more from Napoleon. 

The Emperor did not wreak vengeance on her for this a 
le did on the great enemy in Geneva. Although Madame 
de Reémuzat, during the days of the Empire, came ro associate 
mare and more with his foes, or (to speak: less harshly) formed 
the centre of a circle which was displeasing to Napoleon, he 
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continued ta feel respect and esteem for her. Madame de 
Remusat stayed with Josephine until the death of the ex- 
Empress. Her husband, too, although Napolcon was not 
always sausfied with him, retained hss post unt? the fall of 
the Empire. The only difference, as time passed, was that 
Napoleon, who had at first lavished gifts on the Remusats, 
ughtened his purse-strings Sul, his earher bencfactions had 
enriched them, ‘They had been almost desutute when they 
first came to the consular court, but they were well-to-do 
when they saved themselves and their goods out of the wreck 
of the Empire, and espoused the cause of the Bourbons 

Dunag the Consulate and the Empire, Madame de Remusat, 
just hhe Madame Junot, made st her practice, at the close 
of an eventful or interesting day, to wnte down notes and 
impressions, with a record of her conversations with Napoleon 
and other notable personalities at court. But when the 
Napoleonic empire collapsed and the Bourbons entered Pans, 
Madame de Rémusat was afraid of being regarded as a 
Bonspartist, so she bumed her manuscript. When, however, 
in the year 1818, Madame de Stacls work Corsiderations sur 
la revolution frangase was published, and when dus book, 
which contuned numerous reflections concermmng Napolcon’s 
Personality and methods of government, had a stnhing success, 
Madame de Rémusat, at the insugation of her son, Charles, 
decided to do her best to rewnte her memoirs 

We can sympathize with the spint in which they were 
now penned, Since Madame de Remusat, while the Empercr 
was sull on the throne, had been 2 close frend of Talleyrand's 
and had been much influenced by him, we can readily 
understand that in the Restoration period her feelings towards 
Napoleon grew mcreasingly bitter Furthermore the hberal 
notions of her son, for whom she had once designed the part 
of her hero’s histonan, contnbuted to her acerbity = Never~ 
theless 1f 13 obsious that she dreaded the strict judgment of 
posterty, for on October 8, 1818, she wrote to her son as 
follows: ‘ What would people think of me if my son were 
to pubbsh all dhs?" 

Madame de Remusat's memoirs would certainly form one 
of the leading authontes concerning uc Napolconic age, had 
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they not been inspired and distorted by so intense a hatred 
for the world ruler. None the Jess, those well-acquainted 
with the period will always be able to derive useful information 
from the book, for it contains a wealth of details concerning 
the life of the Emperor and his farnily which are of the utrnost 
value so long as they are cautiously used. Furthermore, 
Madame de Reéimusat gives us a detailed description of 
Napoleon's appearance and temperament, Sifting the wheat 
from the chaff, we get one of the best portraits ever lirmned 
of the Consul and the Emperor, Although Madame de 
Rémusat never misses a chance of abusing Napoleon, between 
the lines we can read her unstinted admiration for the man 
of the century, for the victor of Montenutte, Arcola, Rivoli, 
the Pyramids, and Marengo—in those early days. The young 
heroic figure still loomed large before her eyes. 

Luckily she herself has provided us with the antidote to 
her mood of 1818. [ refer to the letters which, during the 
Empire, she wrote to her husband and her son. ‘These are 
a true reflection of her feclings, being penned zs the direct 
expression of the events uney describe.t In these epistles we 
see her unconcealed respect and admiration for the hero who 
vith one blow had changed the aspect of the world. They 
show us that Madame de Reésnusat still luxuriated in memories 
of the happy days at Pont-de-Briques. ‘he letters disclose 
her penuine thoughts aca dime when she still recognized the 
good in Napoleon, and esteemed it at its true worth. We 
might almost be inclined to regard her sentiments and 
enthusiasm ua the outcome of Jove, did we not know that 
they arose solely out of the receptiveness of her spirit tw 
all that was great and sublime, and also of her gratitude to 
one who had showered benefits upon her and her family, 
Subsequently this admirable sense of gratitude was put to 
flight by the royalist principles to which Madame de Rérausat 
ence more edbered. There was nothing left but a very modest 
recugnition of the good side of the man to whorn she and her 
husband awed co much. 

One pavcage in the memoirs runs 2s follows: “ Perhaps 


Thao ae tes Peis gene ee * 
rhe They were publuied in 1531, in tuo volumes, under the Ue, Letivea 
e Mudie de Remuzat, ka4-33e4, 
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the Emperor would have been a better man if he had under- 
stood his fellows better, and above all if he had loved them 
tore” ‘These words disclose all her regret that women, and 
especially women of talent, had so httle influence upon hum ; 
and that she herself had never been able to play the long. 
desired part of able and intelligent counsellor 

In Madame de Remusat’s letters there 18 no word concerning 
Nepo'ccn’s alleged discourtesy to women. In thts matter she 
praises lum unreservedly He is descnbed as irresistuble 
Mis smile is bewitching, hus affability, most attracuye He 
as courtly, fs conversation is brilliant, he pays delicate 
and refincd compliments Whereas in the memoirs he 1s 
descnbed as awkward and embarrassed in ladies’ society, in 
a letter to her husband under date Apni 24, 1805, Mademe 
de Remusst writes: “1 do not know whesher you will have 
teen the French newspapets If so you will have noticed a 
detailed description of the extraordinanly amiable way in 
which the Lmperor behaved at Brienne Madame de Bnenne 
was bubbling over with delight You could not conceive of 
anything mote amiable than the Emperor dunng this visit. 
T have seen letters from Madame de Damas, full of charming 
anecdotes and eapressions In a word, he was posituvely 
coquettish, and this had an excellent effect on ous company— 
difficult though it is to satisfy There is not a single 
lady of our acquaintance who was not just as enthusiastic 
about him as Msdame de Brienne " 

In another letter to her husband, who had written to tell 
her how kindly Napoleon had smiled on him, she wrote: 
“T wish you could more often enjoy that consoling smile 
from our ruler’ When she heard the news of the victory 
of Austerlitz, she became almost lyncal in her enthusiasm, 
wrung thus to her husband “This has been an almost 
nuraculous campaign! 1 feel as af F could echo the words 
of a country gentleman of our acquaintance who wrote 
yesterday to my mother saying that beside our Emperor, 
Cacsar and Alexender would be only lieutenants { ’ 

Such exampics of enthusiasm for Napoleon are innumerable 
an Madame de Rémusat's letters Nothing but unsatisfied 
amtiuon and momafied vanity can account for her complete 
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change of mood, so that from being an ardent admirer she 
became a depreciator. We touch the mystery of a woman’s 
heart, that heart which is unfathomable. She had been dis- 
appointed in her boldest hopes, and could not forgive the man 
vho would not allow any woman at his court to gain an 
influence over him—not even the woman whose intellectual 
attainments he so greatly esteemed. 

Madame de Remusat did not Jong survive the ruler who 
had once seemed to her a hero. She died in December 182r, 
in the same year as Napoleon. 


CHAPTER TWENTY. 
7 - 
COUNSESS CHARLOTIE VON KIELMANSEGG J 


“2 — ot 
IMDENETIABLE ubscunty” surrounds™ythe relauonships J of 
Napoleon to the Saxon Countess Auguste Charlotte von 
Kielmansegg, nee Schonberg, and, by her first marnage, 
Countess Lynar * 

The darkness will not be completely dispelled until tus 
remarkable woman’s diarics have been published They are 
supposed to contin interesting and enlightening details con- 
cerung her relatonshp to Napoleon, which most people are 
still inclined to regard as a secret love intumacy. But all 
attempts on the part of biographers and historians to get a 
sight of these remarkable documents have hitherto been 
fratless ‘The diaries are in the safe guardianship of Count 
Lynar auf Schmochtitz, one of the Countess’ descendants by 
her first manage I, too, have vainly requested permission to 
fook at them 

ss far 2g We are able to learn from the available material, 
Countess Charlotte did not meet the Emperor of the French 
for the first ume at the court of the hing of Saxony in 1852, 
for she had already secured a favourable reception at Napoleon's 
court at Sant-Cloud dunng her stay in Paris in the ycars 
1809-1812, although her husband was suspected by the French 
pohce of being a spy, and wes kept under close observation 
The Countess’ intercession with the Trench Government on 
behalf of her husband was farly successful for she was able 
to enkst the panerfu) aid of Fouche {the VWonister of Police), 
Savary, and the royal family of Westphalia —\s late a3 August 
in the ycar 1818, the Countess expressed her thanks to the 
sometime Queen of Westphalia (who was then fying in 


© She wae the dar hter of Peter August von Schonberg marshal of the 
@ in Liectoral sarony She was born on May 18 1777 and her first 
ceed was Count Rochus August vor Lynar who died on August 1 


a she was marred to Count Ferdinand von huclmauseyg in the 
yeat 18.2 
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Schénau under the title of Duchess of Montfort with her 
husband Jerome Bonaparte). Countess Charlotte used the 
following words: ‘‘ When, in the year 1809, the man whose 
name I bear and with whom I was then still associated had 
mortally affronted you, I lacked courage to present myself 
before you. Some months after this event, Your Majesty 
summoned me to 2 private audience in Paris, and, instead 
of crushing us, instead of condemning us among the guilty, 
Your Majesty gratified me by your noble and magnanimous 
reception.” 

When war broke out again in the year 1812, and the 
Countess of Kielmansegg finally returned to Saxony, and when 
the Emperor of the French, accompanied by his young wife 
Marie Louise, had moved his court to Dresden, she was one 
of the first who hastened to pay him homage. Next year she 
saw him again, when his fame had been somewhat dimmed, 
but when he was still a great power. 

We can well believe that this woman of thirty-five, who 
was regarded as one of the most remarkable beauties at the 
Saxon court, must have attracted Napoleon’s attention. Her 
tall and slender figure made her appearance queenly. Her 
distinguished and regular features, framed in dark ringlets, 
gave her a proud and at the same time passionate expression. 
Her dark-blue eyes sometimes sparkled with wit and high 
spirits; but sometimes they indicated profound depression. 
All her movements breathed charm and dignity. In short, 
“there was always something peculiar about her, usually 
elevating and alluring, but sometimes repellent.” Such was 
the judgment of a friend of her girlhood, the daughter of the 
Dresden physician Mittelhiiuser. 

It is amazing that there is no mention of Countess Kiel- 
mansegg or of her encounters with Napoleon in any of the 
contemporary French memoirs, or even in the campaigning 
records of the Saxon Colonel Odeleben. Of course this is 
no reason for believing that she never had any relationships 
with the Emperor of the French. All the same, there are no 
proofs that she was his mistress. On the whole, the evidence 
indicates that she was his friend, that she admired his genius, 
with which she had already made herself acquainted and 
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which she had Jearned to value dunng her stay in Pans But 
when Countess Kielmansegg was in Pans, Napoleon had only 
just been marned to Mane Louse All hus free time was 
given to his young wife Dunng this penod he did not 
indulge in any long lasting amours, not even with Countess 
Walewsha, who had now become nothing more to him than 
afmend It1s not because I belcve Napoleon to have been 
a Joseph, that I contend he remained faithful to Mune Loutse 
for the first three years at Iecst, but I am sure that it was 
a point of pride with him to avoid, at this time, any liaison 
swith another mamed woman, any gross unfaithfulness to 
the daughter of the Cacsars It 1s likely enough that from 
ume to time at this epoch he may have had temporary amorous 
relationslups of a purely physical character But Countess 
hiclmansegg who was a proud woman, would never have lent 
herself to anything of the kind If she had entered into an 
intimate relationship with Napoleon, it would never have been 
on such a casual footung 

Yor much the same reasons, it ts difficult to believe that 
there was an intumate relationship between the two at Dresden 
in 1812 Napoleon was accompanied thither by hts young 
wife, who claimed every munute of his free ume As we 
know, Mane Louise restricted her visits and her comings and 
goings to the utmost, so that she might always be close to the 
Lmperor Moreover, Napoleon was particularly anxious to 
exhibit himself before his father in faw and his mother in faw, 
the Lmpcror and the Empress of Austna, 23 the genuine 
impersonation of family happiness This was a matter of 
ambition with him, no Iess than one of policy He wished 
to show the world that as man, no less than as conqueror and 
as Emperor, he was worthy of this wafe of ancient lineage 

It as true that in the ycar 1813 Napoleon seems to have 
had a private suite of apartments in the Marcolint Palace in 
Dresden, but we do not know whether Countess Aiclmansegg 
over visited these rooms, or even whether they were ever used 
{or gallant purposes The evidence as to this last matter 13 
corfl cing We have to remember that certain of the secret 
«gents of the penod were women = It 1s quite possible that 
some of the women who visited Napoleon in Dresden dunng 
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the year 1813 did so in this capacity, for, although he detested 
interference on the part of women in politics, he would not 
have hesitated to learn anything he could from a woman spy 
as to the doings of his enemies. Now, does the fact that 
Countess Kielmansegg was in epistolary correspondence with 
Fouché, Savary, and several of the French generals, justify 
us in concluding that she had a love relationship with 
Napoleon? It seems more likely that Napoleon was turning 
the lady’s talents to account as a spy, for she was an extremely 
able woman, she had close associates in high quarters, and he 
knew her to be devoted to his interests. Another possible 
alternative is that Fouché was at work on his own account, 
employing Countess Kielmansegg as a medium by which he 
could acquire information regarding Saxon affairs. 

It might be suggested that Countess Kielmansegg’s divorce 
from her husband was due to her intimate relationships with 
the Emperor of the French. But this divorce did not take 
place until the year 1817. It seems, indecd, that the Kiel- 
manseggs had not lived together as man and wife since 1813 ; 
but the cause of their estrangement may well have been that 
the Count was a zealous patriot, a teutonophil, a hater of the 
French, whereas the Countess was an ardent francophil. 
Moreover, Countess Kielmansegg was of a somewhat peculiar, 
dictatorial, and over-enthusiastic temperament, and her 
husband considered that he had good grounds for suspecting 
her of unfaithfulness to him during the Sexon campaign. 
But the name of Emperor Napoleon had not been mooted 
as that of her lover, Kielmansegg’s suspicion having fallen 
upon some of the highly placed French officers who frequented 
Countess Charlotte’s mansion at Schmochtitz, near Bautzen. 
The lady protested vigorously that there was no warrant for 
such suspicions. All the seme, her husband refused to live 
with her any longer, the reason given for this in the Kicl- 
mansegy family chronicles being ther “the Countess w=s 
rumoured to be in communication with agents uf the French 
secret police, and these associations exposed the Count to the 
danger of arrest,” 

; Buta very remarkable story is that which concerns @ certian 
Karl Heinrich Schénberg, a cooper by trade, at the time of 
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his death in Durthennersdozf. ‘This man ix belicsed ta bave 
been her son. Charlotte von Riclmassegg's oun story is 
that Karl Heinzich was entrusted to her as a newbom infse 
in the year 1836 by Vouché, and that she did not Lnaw who 
the chuld’s parents were. ‘The story ia certainly a queer one, 
but it has no evidential value cs regards the Countess! 
relationships with Napolcon, If, a2 is ca often asserted, the 
boy was a son of the Emperor cad of Countess Kielmansezg, 
we should have to suppose that the lady must hase pad the 
Emperor a visit in St. Helena in the cad of the year 815 
or the beginning of the ycar 1816. But there is definite proof 
that during the sux ycars of his unpriscnment in St. Nelena, 
no woman from Europe went to see the Lmperor. Noe was 
Countess Kielmansepg cver in Liba. The only woman who 
Nistted the Emperor in the Mediterranean island waa Marie 
Walewsha, Furthermore, of Karl Heinrich had been 
Napolcon’s son, the Emperor would have provided for the 
boy, just as he coaunued to proude Lavuhly for his twa 
acknowledged illegiumate children after his martuge to Mane 
Louise, Besides, st seems most probable that Cuuntess 
Kielmansegg would have left a hberal legacy to Uds Karl 
Ueinrich had he been her son by a man of so much aute as 
Napoleon, and would not hase apprenticed hum to the arduous 
handicraft of a cooper. The Countess’ story of the matter 
in her will runs as falions 

“ Monsicur Fouché, who was reach ensoy at the court 
of Dreaden in the year 1826, had received there various perscas 
who had been proscribed in France = Among thera was a man 
accompanied by a woman with child by tum  Monucur 
Fouché, who had Anown mein France snd hag coafdence 
in me, asked me wherker } would ube care of dus ucoua 
and of the clild to which she wos about te gue beth 1 
agreed, and the woman in quesbon cate to my mana ef 
Schmwchttz whea her delivery was close at hand Here, 
an September 6, 1816, she gave birth to a bey, who was 
handed aver ta the care of the accoucheus, Ds Banach of 
Kamenz. At the ume of the dclver, the en's other persuns 
present were mijacf snd a womua named Shatter, the 
houscheeper at Schmoduu Dr Basch bad the Bom 
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christened Karl Heinrich, and looked after him fo: 

when I had the little boy sent to Diirrhenners< 

entrusted to the care of Forester Lodemann, to whom . 

ver the sums received for this purpose at interv. 

Monsieur Fouché. But when, after the death of > 
Fouché,? the money for the care of Karl Heinrich (wl. 
for some time been in arrears because there was 2 
send the boy back to France), ccased to arrive, I wa: 
compelled, if only on account of Dr. Bénisch, to ur. 
the lad's support, and in especial to arrange for his ' 
a handicraft. But when Dr. Bénisch, the only witne 
could have helped me in the matter, had died, and wi 
young man had come of age, he, influenced by the knc 
that I had assisted in his upbringing, and by the 
opinion among those with whom he associated that . 
my son, brought 2 lawsuit against me in Dresden. } 
allowed to put in a sworn plea to this effect. I ta 
opportunity of giving a reiterated solemn assurance t 
contention is false! ... Butin virtue of the before-mei 
legal procecdings the said Karl is entitled tu become 
my heirs.” 

Besides Karl Heinrich, another man, Ernst Ludwit 
Graf, put in 2 claim to the inheritance of Countess Ch 
von Kielmansegg. He declared that he was the frui 
union of the Countess with Napoleon, the only evide: 
had in support of this assertion being his remarkable p! 
likeness to the Emperor of the French. In all prob: 
however, the man was a swindler, or a partial imbecile 
on the whole we are more inclined to regard him cs the fe 
as one who was endeavouring to turn a chance resem! 
to account. His attempts to get a share of Countess 
manseg2’s estate, Gr to secure an allowance from the F 
Government, were fruidess. He committed suicide i 
year 1864, 

But os it was, legends gathered round the personal’ 
the strange woman who had lived for thirty years in the g! 
roue mn the Plouensche Grund, near Dresden? The 
* Ths cecurred on December as, 1529. 

* Ske moved into this house in the peur 1833. 
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blood-curdling stones were nfe concerning the so-called 
“water palace," where the walls cf the pazk were washed 
by the torrential waters of the Weascniz. It was aad that 
the lady who had lived there was a wiched countess abandcaed 
by all the world, plagued by an evil conseserce, a prey ta 
unceasing mental cunthets, and obstinately refusing all cun- 
solation, Hut the house did not remain standing to inspire 
terrur very long, having been derolis! ed in the ycar 1590. 
No duubt there was sume warrant for these legends, for 
Countess von Kiclmanse,g lived a hfe so secluded as to 
conflict with all the ordinary ways of humon society ; aad 
people are wont (especially af they be Saxons!) to spin 
mysterious yarns about any one who docs not ive exactly 
Ike his neighbours ‘The Countess made a cult of N.poleon, 
a cult so extravagant that it naturally furnished matcnal fur 
a wonderful romance Her house beside the Weasserntz was 
stuffed full of all kinds of,relics of the Lmpcror of the French. 
Pictures of him adorned the walls .Mmost every article of 
furniture in the place was a memonal of him or hus ume, 
Among the numberless pictures of Napoleon and his relatives 
with which Countess von Kiclmansegy loved to surround 
herself, wes 3 tnnisture in an exquisite frame, 07 the reverse 
of which were written the words “Jaa regu ce portrait 
de | Fmpcereur Napol.on lui-mume en 1813" Her vencrauon 
for the great man went so far that she treasured up, not only 
a lock of hus har, but even splinters of wood from the floor 
of his study 11 the Marco's Palace, an old bell pull, a chimney 
omament, stoves, a bed-sereen—all articles from the before- 
mentioned palace, 1a which she had stayed in the vear 1813 
She was a fanatical venerator of the Napo'eonic grandeurs 
August 25th, Napoleon's birthday, was celebrated by her as 
consicntiuusly as May sth, the day of h.s death = Year by 
year, on both of these days, she adorned his pictures with 
flowers and garlands, shedding tears to lus memory as if he 
had been personally endeared to her = Naturally these 
pecubanties aroused the stran,cst fancies sn the minds of the 
comnion people, who heard the gossip frum the Countess’ 
servants, especially since st was Lnown thet dunng the years 
18:8 and 1819 she had done her best to further a scheme 
r 
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for his escape from St. Helena—a scheme which naturally 
came to nothing. During his exile in St. Helena, Napoleon 
had a true friend in Countess Cherlotte von Kielmansegg, 
although he may never have known it. She would certainly 
have made her way to his side had she been able to do so, 
and would gladly have consoled him in place of his wife. 
But she was never able to fulfil her ardent wish to join her 
hero in his imprisonment, and she outlived him by more than 
forty years, for she did not pass away until April 29, 1863. 
“ Seul et soumise ” was her motto during the last years of 
her life. What spiritual conflicts are voiced in these few 
words ! 

The most vivid account of this woman who was such a 
strange combination of opposites has come down to us from 
Hans Blum, son of Robert Blum, the famous democrat who 
was shot during the disturbances of the year 1848. Hans 
Blum visited Countess Kielmansegg in the company of his 
widowed mother in the year 1849, “I shall never forget the 
impression which the Countess’ appearance made on me. 
Never before had I seen so aristocratic a form clad in so 
soiled and plebcian 2 dress—or, to speak after the manner 
of the aesthetes, never had I seen so perfect an idea clad in 
so conflicting a form! Countess Kiclmansegg was already 
a grey-headed woman, but she had continued to carry her 
head high throughout the storms which had broken across 
Europe through more than two generations, and to which she 
personally had often been exposed. She stood there like a 
monument of those earlier days, tall and slender, self-assured 
in the consciousness of her immaculately aristocratic savoir 
faire. Wer delicately moulded and regular features still showed 
the last traces of that celebrated beauty on which the first 
Napoleon is said to have once looked with admiration. Could 
these unemotional, cold blue eyes, these harsh, marble features, 
really conceal that inner fire which was shown forth so vividly 
in the letters to my mother? If so, she must cither have 
had an extraordinary power of controlling the mirror of her 
soul; or else she was one of those characters rare even among 
men, one of those whose every gesture, every word, every 
action, bears the stamp of an inward necessity; one of those 
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whose every inch 1s a wall, a character; ote cf those ubo, 
therefore, seem to urd.nary muruls to be endowed woth 
impenctr-ble co’dness and heartlea.res. Lut when, as rarely 
happened, Ue sleeping fires broke throu,h thar wrapp.7j3, 
her couatenarce grew ternfjing, Ju t asa hidden crater may 
suddenly deluge a peaceful cou tryrte with streams of lava, 
when the inser forces break loose, so over these usually 
motionless muscles would fhe a fierce clemental fire, a con~ 
vulsive twitching, which would sucdenly sullen once nce 
to a sovereign snile” 

Docs not ths charecterzsuun remind us of Napoleon? 
Was not Countess Kiclmansegs ike him in temperamcre? 
Can we be s irprt cd that she, so closely akin to him, venerated 
hin es she did? 


CHAPTER [WLNTY-ONE 
BETSY BALCOMBE 


bor many years the inhabitants of St. Helena had bived in 
perfect tranquillity and seclusion, when suddenly, in the 
autumn of the year 2915, news reached the Iuttle sland chat 
Napoleon Bonaparte, sometime Emperor of the French and 
ruler of half the world, was to spend the rest of bus Ife in 
St Helena as a prisoner of State. All the intbitants were 
breathless with excitement unul the dsy came when the 
“ Northumberland,” with the distinguished capuve on board, 
cast anchor in Jamestown harbour. 

It was difficult for the Lmpcror, to whom the Lnzish would 
only accord the unpretentious utle of “* General Bonaparte,” 
to find a suitable habitation ~The island was barren and rocky, 
and there were very few parts of 1t suited for human settlement. 
among the few dwellings fitted for the reception of the most 
bnihiant man of his day, the man who had been used to living 
in the mo.t splendid royal palaces, the only sausfactory onc 
was Plintauon House, the residence of the governor of the 
Bnush Last India Company ‘This was a large and roomy 
edifice in the most favourable spot on the tslard, wh.ch nature 
and art combined had transformed into a paradise =U the 
distinguist cd persons who fended on St Helena for a ume, 
on there way ta or from Indiz, were quartered in the governor's 
delightful mansion ; but the Bntish Government had no place 
for Napoleon Borsparte there The dangerous Corsican must 
have a safer prison, so that he should have no chance of making 
his way home scross the occan, and appeznrg ence more 
amcny his people in Pans! 

Longwood seemed the best house for him Ir was s.tuated 
an that part of the island which was easiest to watch. It 
was impossible for the pnooner to escape scaward, for the 
clita in the neighbourhood could not be scaled without great 
dunculty, and there was no place for a landing On this 
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and it was natural that the girl should share the opinion of 
her elders. 

We need not be surprised, then, to learn that Betsy Balcombe 
encountered this dread creature .with fear and trembling. 
Her first thought was to run away, when the little troop of 
riders with Napoleon in their midst came down the path 
leading to her father’s house. But her mother forbade her 
to escape, for Betsy and her sister were the only two of the 
family who had a few words of French, and they were needed 
as interpreters. 

Betsy’s first impression of the Emperor of the French was 
enough to dispel her bad opinion of him. Her childish 
anxiety was tempercd with astonishment when she saw him 
riding up, mounted on a fine black horse, and looking like a 
real ruler of the world. He was always far more majestic 
on horseback! The girl’s eyes were impressed, too, by the 
simple and tasteful green uniform; by the orders set in 
diamonds ; above all by the saddle and housings, which were 
of crimson velvet richly embroidered with gold. But when 
Napoleon dismounted, Betsy was disappointed because he 
was surprisingly short, so that much of the dignity he had 
had while in the saddle seemed to have vanished. She was 
delighted, however, with the Emperor’s finely moulded 
features, although his deadly pallor and the stern immobility 
of his face seemed rather chilling to her. Then, when he 
began to speak, his “ fascinating smile and kind manner 
removed every trace of fear.” 

Tt was not long before Napoleon turned to speak to her, 
doing so in the way strangers are apt to speak to young people 
—asking them to show off their knowledge. The Emperor 
could think of nothing better than to put “Betsy through her 
paces in geography. He asked her the names of the capitals 
of the various countries of Europc—doing this while the whole 
company sat round the pair on the Jawn in front of The 
Briars. Betsy answered to his satisfaction, But when he 
asked the name of the capital of Russia, and she briskly replied : 
oh Petersburg now; AJoscow formerly, he turned abruptly 
round, and, fixing his piercing eyes full on her face, demanded 
sternly : 
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“ Qui l'a brah?” 

Once more Betsy wax seized with alarm, and was unable 
to utter a syllable, for she was afrad she would make him 
angry if she said what she thought Then he repeated his 
question, and the gil stammered “I do not know, Sir” 
Napoleon laughed heartily, and said 

* Out, our, vous save? tres bien, c’est mot qui I’a brule ” 

Sceing that he was tn 2 good humour, Betsy recovered her 
composure, and boldly reyoined 

“TE believe, Sir, that the Russtans burned st to get rid of 
the French ” 

He laughed again, and seemed pleased that Betsy Knew 
anything of the matter A friendship between the par had 
been struck up 

That very day the Emperor moved into his temporary 
quarters Since he had very little to do, he tooh more notice 
of Betsy than he probably would have done in other circum- 
stances Her fresh youth and her high spirits were a pleasant 
distraction Retsy soon lost her fear of the great man, and 
came to treat him with no more respect than if he had been 
aschoolfellow of her own age The Emperor had great times 
talking to this hoyden, who often embarrassed him by her 
droll and at tames awkward questions In youthful thought- 
lessness, and perhaps also in the conviction that she was a 
privileged person, Betsy would sometimes turn the con 
Sersation to matters painful to the Emperor For instance, 
offhand she would ask him about some of the cruel actions 
that were ascribed to him, such as the slaughter of the Turkish 
prisoners at Jaffa, the poisoning of the plague patients in the 
same town, and the execution of the Duke of Enghien He 
always stood her fire without retreat, and answered her every 
question 

No one could tolerate childish liberties better than Napoleon 
He shared i all Betsy's jokes, was ready for every possible 
fame or piece of extravagance, for, despite all that had 
happened to him, he still retained a considerable share of 
youthful mernment Though Betsy must have often tried 
hus pauence a good deal, he never lost his temper, never stood 
upon his dignity in respect of rank or age an order to Protect 
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himself from her. Indeed, he actually insisted that she was 
to treat him as her equal. If, 2s sometimes happened, Betsy 
made a praiseworthy attempt to be more respectful in manrer, 
he would chaff her, saving : 

“Eh bien, qu’as-tu, Mademoiselle Betsee? Has le petit 
Las Cases proved inconstant? If he have, bring him to me.” 

The girl could not bear him to say this. She had no interest 
in boys of fourteen, and Ieast of all did she wish the shy son 
of Count Las Cases to be her admirer. The Emperor was 
not slow to realize that this was her weak spot; but the more 
he tried to play upon it, the more vicious were her tricks in 
return. It was nothing to Betsy that he was the Emperor ; 
he must be ready to play with her or to talk to her whenever 
the fancy seized her. Napoleon Jet her have her way with 
him, to the great annoyance of Las Cases, a pedant, 2 slave 
to ceremonial, who was not merely devoted to his master, but 
Jooked upon the Emperor as a person standing far above 
common mortals. 

Besides, Betsy had no difficulty in associating with Napoleon 
whenever she pleased. He spent most of his time in the 
garden, using the marquee only for sleeping. His favourite 
Spot was a rose-covered arbour close to which was 2 cataract, 
the roar of whose cool and sparkling waters made the sultrics: 
day scem less oppressive. Here he would spend hour after 
hour talking to Las Cases, dictating part of his memoirs, or 
working there alone. But these consecrated hours were often 
broken in upon by the tomboy Betsy, who respected nothing. 
If she found the door Jocked, she would knock at it until the 
Emperor weakened and Jet her in. He was never safe from 
her. If he were sealing a letter, she would jog his elbow so 
that he would scorch his fingers with the hot sealing-wax. 
If he ignored her presence, and went on with his work, she 
would snatch his papers from the table and run away with 
them, crying out: “ Now I shall learn all your secrets.” 

What on earth wes he to do with this mad girl? He might 
pretend to be a little put out, but was never really angry. 
He ran after her, and took his revenge some other time by 
pilfering 2 new ball dress which she had shown him with 
Great pride. He would not give it back to her until the very 
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last moment, so that she had spent the whole night and day 
in great distress fest she should not, after all, be able to go 
to the governor's ball—the first to which she had been 
invited. 3 

She took a great delight in introducing ladies of her 
acquaintance to her distinguished friend. Since she knew 
perfectly well that he did not care for any but beautiful and 
amiable women, she made a point of bringing the most all- 
favoured of her acquaintances to see him. Of course she had 
always assured him beforehand that she was going to present 
a muracle of beauty to him. Time after time Napoleon fell 
into the trap, and time after time he was disappointed and 
vexed—to the joy of naughty little Betsy. Then, as only 
punishment, he would pinch her ear, saying: “Oh, little 
monkey "—pronouncing the words abominably, since he had 
no talent for languages Still, at this time he was trying hard 
to master the difficulties of English, Betsy, or more often her 
sister Jane, playing teacher. 

Thus did they go on teasing one another till the day drew 
near when Napoleon was to feave The Brars. Longwood 
had been made ready, and on December 1cth the Emperor 
would enter his new residence Betsy idolized her friend, 
although she loved to play pranks on him She was intensely 
sorrowful at the thought of losing him, and wept bitter tears 
when they parted. Napoleon tried to console her by promising 
her that she should often come to see him at Longwood. 

The whole Balcombe family was sorry to lose Napoleon, 
He had endeared himself to them all by hus amtable demeanour, 
and by his unfailing courtesy. Tor him, too, the stay at The 
Briars was the happiest penod during the six years he spent 
on St. Helena, 

Tor a while, Betsy was able to sisit Napoleon as often as 
she pleased. But when Sir Hudson Lowe came to the island 
as governor and 2s Napolcon’s gaoler, the prisoner was kept 
under stricter supervision. Sentries were posted in a mng 
all round Longwood, with orders to Prevent access to the 
Emperor. Even Betsy suffered from this prohibition, although 
she could clude it more easily than others Her father supplied 
the imperial table with prosisions, and the members of the 
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“ Towards eeven o'clock,” wnies Gourgasd 19 his diary, 
under date February 12, 1817, * Bertrand came to see me 
He had jut left the Pmperor, and was in a cheerful mood 
The two Misses Balcombe are with him » he speaks a great 
deal to me about Betss Towards mne o'clock IT am 
told thet the Emperor 13 at tahfe I go to see him) Hu 
Majesty asks me if I hase Leen asleep F answered that I 
had been with the ladies at the Grand Marshals Hin Majeety 
begs me to bnng them I bnng them tohim Their naivety 
amazes us all very much ‘They always address the I mpe-or 
as ‘Monsieur,’ which cheers the Emperor up We go into 
the drawing room, where Betss plavs the fool 

“Thursday, February 13th lunch with Bertrand and 
the Balcombes There 3s talk about the likelshood of Betsy's 
marrying Mr Reade I play with the litle madcap, bur ar 
one o'clock return to my divelling and set to work 
From afar off I see Mr Reade with his sticetheart, whom he 
has taken out for a walk ‘Thes are arm in arm 

“The Fmperor, and subsequently Ferzen, visit Madame 
Bertrand Betsy 1s tuming the whole place upside-down 

“ Towards seven o'clock His Majesty suramons me to the 
drawing room He 1s extremely melancholy and d pressed 
He talks of playing a game of chess, but pives up the idea, 
beirg too much wrepped in thought Supper passes off 
gloomily ‘The Fmperor asks tf the Balcombes are coming 
and Montholon arswers ‘ Lour Viayetty has asked t? em to 
come ’ 

“ We po irto the drawitg room, where the two young ladies 
and the Grand Marshal are awayung us His Mayet’y tells 
Nfadame de Montholon to ash them to lurch to-morrow, but 
the Balcombes refuse The Emperor looks very unhsppy 
He taths fur a minute to Betsy, and then goes with Bertrand 
into the ether room and talks to him alone for 2 fovg nme 
At ten o'cloch he retures I accompany the ladies back 10 
Bertrands The sentries stop us 

“ Fridas, February qth The two Micses Balcombe tale 
Junch woth the Grand Marshal Their father and Ferzen 
are there too, and Betsy 1s extfemely gracious to the later 
Poor Reade! Ferzen 18 vers amub'e to me, and invites me 
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Balcombe family were therefore among those who had business 
relationships with the prisoner's house. 

Nevertheless, the happy days of The Briars were over for 
Betsy as well as for Napoleon. She visited him fairly often, 
and was sometimes invited to stay for a meal; but the salt 
had lost its savour, for Napoleon at Longwood was surraunded 
by his suite, whose members watched jealously to see that the 
Emperor should not bestow his favours on unworthy persons. 
Besides, 2 good many of those in the Emperor’s entourage 
Jooked upon Betsy, the “saucy girl,” with disfavour, It 
seemed to them that Napoleon was too much intcrested in 
her, especially now that she was growing up into a charming 
young woman. 

General Gourgaud’s diary shows that Napoleon must indeed 
have had a great deal of interest in Betsy. For a time, hardly 
a day passed in which the girl or something connected with 
her found no mention. It seems that Napoleon was con- 
siderably disquicted by Betsy’s flirtations with the officers of 
the English garrison. She was not constant in her affections, 
taking up now with one, now with another. Napoleon was 
gemuinely distressed by this. When her first admirer, Colonel 
Reade, appeared, and Betsy walked arm-in-arm with him, 
the Emperor was so much annoyed that he did not trouble 
to conceal his vexation. Reade was succeeded by a second 
admirer in the person of Major Ferzen; and the report was 
current in the island that Ferzen intended to make Betsy 
Balcombe his wife. 

Napoleon was in a terrible rage, and he broke out into 
such explosions of wrath against Betsy and her family that he 
was manifestly jealous. On one occasion, when the matter 
came up in conversation, he said: ‘ The Balcambes are not 
people of family; ils sont de Ja pure canaille. ... The 
major will never marry Betsy; he is not such a foul as to 
demean himeelf in that way. They are a miserable lot.” 

Gourgaud thinks that there were no grounds for the 
Emperor's suspicions. Like so many others, Ferzen wis 
merely flirting with the pretty girl, and had no thought 
of marriage. In his jealousy, Napoleon had let his fancy 
Tun riot. 
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“Towards seven o'clock,” writes Gourgaud in his diary, 
under date February 12, 1817, “‘ Bertrand came to see me. 
He had just left the Emperor, and was in a cheerful mood. 
The two Misses Balcombe are with him; he speaks a great 
deal to me about Betsy. ... Towards nine o'clock I am 
told that the [Emperor is at table. I go to see him. His 
Majesty asks me if I hase been asleep. I answered that I 
had been with the laches at the Grand Marshal's. His Majesty 
begs me to bring them. I bring them to him. Their naivety 
amazes us all very much. They always address the Emperor 
as ‘Monsieur,’ which cheers the Emperor up. We go into 
the drawing-room, where Betsy plays the fool. 

“Thursday, February 13th. I lunch with Bertrand and 
the Balcombes. ‘There is talk about the likelihood of Betsy’s 
marrying Mr. Reade. I play with the little madcap, but at 
one o'clock return to my dwelling and set to work... 
Irom afar off I see Mr. Reade with his sweetheart, whom he 
has taken out for a walk. ‘They are arm-in-arm. 

“The Emperor, end subsequently Ferzen, visit Madame 
Bertrand. Betsy is turning the whole place upside-down. 

" Towards seven o'cloch His Majesty summons me to the 
drawing-room. He is extremely metancholy and depressed. 
He talls of playing a game of chess, but gives up the idea, 
beirg too much wrapped in thought. Supper passes off 
gloomily. ‘The Emperor ashs if the Balcombes are coming, 
and Montholon answers: ‘ Your Mayesty has asked them to 
come,’ 

“ We go into the drawing-room, where the two young ladies 
and the Grand Marshal are awaiting us Hrs Majesty tells 
Madame de Montholon to ask them to lunch to-morrow, but 
the Balcombes refuse. The Emperor looks scry unhappy. 
He talks fer a minute to Betsy, and then goes with Bertrand 
into the other room and talks to him alone for a long time. 
At ten o'cloch he retires. I accompany the ladies back to 
Bertrand's. The sentnies stop us 

“Friday, February rgth. The two Misses Balcombe take 
lunch with the Grand Marshal. Their father and Ferzen 
are there too, and Betsy 13 extremely gracious to the latter. 
Poor Reade! Ferzen is very amiable to me, and invites me 
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Balcombe family were therefore among those who had business 
relationships with the prisoner's house. 

Nevertheless, the happy days of The Briars were over for 
Betsy as well as for Napoleon. She visited him fairly often, 
and was sometimes invited to stay for a meal; but the salt 
had Jost its savour, for Napoleon at Longwood was surrounded 
by his suite, whose members watched jealously to see that the 
Emperor should not bestow his favours on unworthy persons. 
Besides, a good many of those in the Emperor's entourage 
looked upon Betsy, the “saucy girl,” with disfavour. It 
ecemed to them that Napoleon was too much interested in 
her, especially now that she was growing up into a charming 
young woman. 

General Gourgaud’s diary shows that Napoleon must indeed 
have had a great deal of interest in Betsy. For a time, hardly 
a day passed in which the girl or something connected with 
her found no mention. It seems that Napoleon was con- 
siderably disquicted by Betsy’s flirtations with the officers of 
the English garrison. She was not constant in her affections, 
taking up now with one, now with another, Napoleon was 
genuinely distressed by this. When her first admirer, Colonel 
Reade, appeared, and Betsy walked arm-in-arm with him, 
the Emperor was so much annoyed that he did not trouble 
to conceal his vexation. Reade was succeeded by a second 
admirer in the person of Major Ferzen; and the report was 
current in the island that Ferzen intended to make Betsy 
Balcombe his wife. 

Napoleon was in a terrible rage, and he broke out into 
such explosions of wrath against Betsy and her family that he 
was manifestly jealous. On one occasion, when the matter 
came up in conversation, he said: “ The Balcombes are not 
people of family; ils cont de fa pure canaille. ... The 
major will never marry Betsy; he is not such a fool as to 
demesn himself in that way. They are a miserable fot.” 

Gourzaud thinks that there were no grounds for ia 
T-mperor’s fuspicions. Like so many others, Ferzen wa 
merely flirting with the pretty girl, and had neo thoushe 
nf marriage. In his jealousy, Neo apoleon had Jet his faney 
run riot. 
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“ Towards seven o'clock,” wntes Gourgaud in his diary, 
under date February 12, 1817, “ Bertrand came to sec me 
He had yurt left the I mperor, and was in a cheerful mood 
The twa Misses Balcombe are with him, he speaks a great 
deal to me about Betsy Towards nine o'clock I am 
told that the Pmperor 13 at table I go to see him His 
Majesty asks me if I have been asleep I answered that I 
had been with the ladies at the Grand Marshal's His Mayesty 
begs me to bring them =I bring them to him = ‘Their namety 
amazes ud all yery much They always address the Emperor 
23‘ Monsicur,’ which cheers the Emperor up We go into 
the drawing room, where Betsy plays the fool 

“Thursday, February 13th I lunch with Bertrand and 
the Balcombes There 1s talk about the likelshood of Betsy's 
marrying Mr Reade 1 play with the little madcap, but at 
one o'clock retum to my divelling and set to work . 
Trom afar off I see Mr Reade wath his sweetheart, whom he 
has taken out for a walk ‘They are arm-in arm 

“The Emperor, end subsequently Terzen, visit Madame 
Nertrand Betsy 1s turning the whole place upside-down 

“Towards seven o'clock His Majesty summons me to the 
drawing room He 18 extremely melancholy and depressed 
He talks of playing a game of chess, but gives up the idea, 
bemnp too much wrappe! in thought Supper passes off 
gloomily ‘The Emperor asks 1f the Balcombes are coming, 
and Montholon answers ‘Your Mayesty has asked them to 
come" 

“We go irto the drawing room, where the two young ladies 
and the Grand Marshal are awaiting us His Majesty tells 
Madame de Montholon to ash them to lunch to-morrow, but 
the Balcombes refuse The I mperor looks very unhappy 
He talks fcr a minute to Betsy, and then goes with Bertrand 
into the other room and talks to him alone for a long time 
\t ten o'clock he retires I accompany the ladies back to 
Bertrand s The sentries stop us 

“Friday, February 14th The two Misses Balcombe take 
funch with the Grand Vfarshaf Their father and Ferzen 
ate there too, and Betsy 1s extremely gracious to the latter 
Poor Reade! Ferzen 1s very ammable to me, and mvites me 
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to go out shooting with him. We thinks that the Emperor 
is greatly changed... . 

“July 8, 1817. It is a good thing for Ferzen that he is 
going away, for if he had stayed he would probably be mad 
enough to marry Betsy. The Emperor thinks this ridiculous, 
and says: ‘ Betsy is a girl just like any other. Besides, life 
is so short, and what are women for except to bring children 
into the world ?’” 

This was not the first time on which Napoleon had expressed 
himself as adverse to a matrimonial scheme for Betsy Balcombe. 
The previous occasion had been when Gencral Gourgaud 
declared himself an admirer of the young lady. 

But the Emperor had no reason to be jealous on that 
occasion cither, for Betsy could not bear General Gourgaud, 
and the Jatter himself could make no headway with her. 
“The Emperor,” writes Gourgaud, “ envies me for having 
been so happy as to see Betsy. He believed that I was going 
to have supper with the young girl. I answered, however, 
that I had not come to St. Helena for the sake of Miss Bal- 
combe, and that I should never give the preference to any one 
else’s invitation over the Emperor's.” We may be doubtful 
Whether this answer appeased the jealous Napoleon. He was 
never casy in his mind when the young girl was in any other 
man’s company, whether that of a Frenchman or that of an 
Englishman. He thought she was safest when she was with 
Madame Bertrand, who, on Napoleon's instructions, saw a 
ercat deal of the two sisters, and to some extent supervised 
their education. Betsy and her sister Jane would therefore 
spend whole days at the Grand Marshal’s house. ‘Then, at 
any rate, Betsy was not very far from Napoleon. He could 
talk to the members of his suite about her, even though, in 
default of a special permit from Sir Hudson Lowe, she could 
not visit him. The supervision had now become even stricter. 
Sometimes, however, Napoleon would call on Madame 
Bertrand when the Misses Balcombe were visiting that Indy. 
Je could therefore still mect Betsy from time to time. He 
would play billiards or cards with her, or would get her to 
read aloud to him, usually from the English newspapers, which 
she would translate to him in her halting French. ‘Their 
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conversations would sometimes take the quamtest turns, the 
Emperor being now and then dnven into a comer by Betsy's 
penetrating questions For example, on one occasion she 
suddenly asked him —‘ Pourquo: avez vous tourné turque?”” 
She had been told that when he was commander in-chief in 
Egypt, he had become a Mohammedan! Certainly this young 
gul had it in her power to cheer the lonely pnsoner for 
atime 

After a while Miss Balcombe became somewhat more 
serious minded, so that the Emperor had less reason to be 
jealous on account of her flirtatsons But she was not to enjoy 
the great man’s fnendship much longer 

The intimate relationships between Napoleon and the 
Balcombe family had long been a thorn in the side of the 
British Government, and sn especial in that of Sir Hudson 
Lowe When, at Jength, it transpired that the Emperor and 
some of the members of his suite had been sending letters to 
Europe through the mstrumentakty of Betsy s father, the 
Baleombes became senously suspect Their position on the 
asland was imperiled Furthermore, Mrs Balcombe had 
fallen sich, and was ordered a change ofclimate On March 18, 
1838, the whole family set sail for England 

When, a few days before sailing Betsy came to say farewell 
to her distinguished fnend, she was deeply distressed st the 
prospect of the parting She wept bitterly, and Napoleon too, 
seemed unhappy After she had gone, his foneliness became 
complete Her sunny presence had given him a sense of warm 
compantonship Now his loneliness seemed all the more 
intense~—a Loneliness that lasted until, three years later, he 
was delivered from it by death 

Only the broad outhnes of Betsy Balcombe s subsequent 
career are known to us It seems that her father was for- 
biddento retumto St Helena But the Prance Regent (whose 
natural son some people believed him to be) seems to have 
been his patron, and thanks to this he was appointed treasurer 
in New South Wales, where however, he died prematurely 
When huis family returned to Engiand Betsy marned a gentle- 
man named Abell, was widowed ere long and subsequently, 
dunng the days of her widowhood, wrote her memones of 
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life in St, Helena and her association with the great Napoleon. 
The book was published in 1843. 

The rcurviving members of the Napoleon family, and 
ecpecially Napoleon IN., showed their gratitude to Betsy 
Balcombe for having helped to make Napoleon the Great 
happy during part of the last years of his life. Napoleon TIT. 
presented her with large estates in Algeria, and in various 
other ways shawed favour to her and her only daughter. 

Retsy Balcombe survived the fall of the Second Empire, 
dying in London in the year 71873. 
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